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HYBRID PINICOLA ENUCLEATOR -\- CARPOD- 

ACUS PURPUREUS. 

BY ERNEST E. THOMPSON. 

Plate /. 

The EARLY part of 1890 is remembered at Toronto as the 
great Grosbeak season. During Jnnuary, February and March, 
Pine and Evening Grosbeaks appeared in such numbers as were 
never be«bre seen. On 22d January a small red Grosbeak was 
taken from a flock of Pine Grosbeaks by Mr. William Cross, 
and was brought to me for identification. Its general appearance 
recalled Carpodacus cassinii^ but having no specimen of this 
for comparison, I sent the bird to Dr. J. A. Allen, who pro- 
nounced it "clearly a hybrid between the common Purple Finch 
and the Pine Grosbeak." The specimen was subsequently seen 
by Mr. Robert Ridgway and M. A. Suchetet, the French student 
of avian hybrids, and all concur in pronouncing it a most interest- 
ing and undoubted hybrid between the species named. 

The only question raised by M. Suchetet is — was it born in 
a state of nature? For on that the chief interest would turn. To 
this I reply, the deep red tints that are found on the Pine Gros- 



2 Thompson, Description of a Hybrid Finch. \!\^. 

beak, the Purple Finch, the Crossbills and the European Linnet, 
are invariably lost in cage birds, and are permanently succeeded 
by a dull yellow or bronze tint. The specimen in question has 
all the deep and rich red tints of the brightest plumaged Pine 
Grosbeak. In addition to this the great difficulty of getting 
these birds to breed in confinement must be remembered, while 
the excellent condition of this specimen shows that it was accus- 
tomed to liberty. The absence of traces of cage-life and the fact 
that it was with the wild birds that came down from the north 
seem to indicate with almost certainty that it was a wild bom 
bird. 

I published a description of the specimen in the 'Transactions* 
of the Canadian Institute (Proc. Orn. Subsection Can. Inst, for 
Jan'y, Feb'y, March, 1890, pub. Toronto, Oct. 1890), but it 
was very brief and contains several printers* errors, as well as the 
blunder of removing my name from the article and substituting 
that of the collector. The following is a fuller description : 

No. 1225 (Collection of Ernest E. Thompson) : adult male, 
length, 6.75 inches; wing, 3.75 ; tail, 3 125; tarsus, .78; middle 
toe and claw, .78 ; beak, .50 ; depth of culmcn, .43 ; width of 
gape, .375. In form, as in size, it is intermediate between the 
two supposed progenitors. The bill is as large as that of some 
Pinicola^ and is swollen as in this genus, but it is without the 
hook. The wing is pointed, the second primary is longest, the 
order being 2, 3, 1,4; the secondaries fall short of the point by 
.94 inch ; the forking of the tail is .34 deep. 

In general style of coloration it resembles a very highly colored 
Pint col a ; no Carpodacus purpurcus that I have compared it 
with at all approaches it in richness. 

The head and neck are glossy crimson, deeper in certain lights, 
always deepest on the crown, and slightly tinged with yellow on 
the sides of the neck. The lores, chin and antrorse ruff are light 
brownish gray. All the feathers of the crown have dark centers, 
which, however, are concealed; on the cervix they show some- 
what, and on tlie nape they give a slightly spotted or streaked 
appearance. All of this may be matched exactly in specimens 
of Pint col a. 

The scapulars and interscapulars have dark brown centers 
and light brown edges, with a general cast of yellowish brown 
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except on the middle of the back and the middle of the scapulars, 
>vhere a deep tinge of crimson suffuses all and overpowers the 
yellow. This may be exactly matched in Carpodacus^ but 
I believe not in Pinicola, 

The rump is of a deep clear rose color, exactly as in Pinicola, 
The upper tail-coverts are brownish ash with lighter edge, and 
a large spot of crimson or deep red on the inner vane of each. 
This also is as in Pinicola^ but with the ashy gray of that 
species replaced by brownish gray, a replacement that is 
observed throughout. 

The throat is of the clear rosy crimson of Pinicola^ but on 
the breast it becomes tinged somewhat with the duller purple of 
the Carpodacus^ and each feather shows a dark brown central 
line. The «ides of the breast, the flanks and the body under 
the wings show the warm grayish brown of true Carpodacus,^ 
and have also the darker center of the latter. The belly is pure 
white and the crissum white with a rosy tinge, as in Carpod- 
acus^ but the under tail-coverts have dark central lines as in 
Pinicola. 

The wing feathers are of a deep fuscous brown, each feather 
with a lighter edge, and the whole suftused with red, as in 
Carpodacus^ but the three upper tertials are broadly edged with 
white, exactly as in Pinicola, The pale reddish margin of the 
median and greater coverts are exactly intermediate. 

The tail feathers are blackish brown with pale red suffused 
edges, and may be exactly matched by examples of either 
species. 

The color of the beak is intermediate, being of a deep brown 
horn color, darkest on the culmen, and palest at the base below. 
The color of the feet is deep brown, exactly intermediate. 

Briefly, then, this specimen presents the rich, rosy and crim- 
son tints and the white wing markings of the adult male Pinicola 
enucleator^ but everywhere replaces the ashy tints of this 
species with the warm brown of Carpodactis purpureus. It 
has also the whole of the abdominal region white as in tlie latter, 
but in all other particulars of size, form and color, it is exactly 
intermediate. 
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THE LABRADOR DUCK — ANOTHER SPECIMEN, 

WITH ADDITIONAL DATA RESPECTING 

EXTANT SPECIMENS. 1 

BY WILLIAM DUTCHER. 

Mk. Ernest D. Wintle, of Montreal, Canada, a member 
of the Union, reports a heretofore unrecorded specimen of the 
Ladrador Duck in the Museum of the Natural History Society of 
Montreal. It is a male in immature plumage, and was evidently 
mounted from a dried skin ; it bears no date or record as to 
whence it was obtained. He has searched through the Journals 
of the Society from the beginning to date and cannot find any 
mention of the specimen therein, and no person connected with 
the Society seems to know anything about it. 

This is the third specimen discovered since the publication of 
my 'Revised List,'*-^ and makes the known specimens in America 
twenty-nine, and the total number extant forty-one. 

A less pleasant duty than the recording of a newly discovered 
specimen of this extinct species now devolves upon me. I would 
gladly escape the responsibility, but justice to the ornithologists 
whom I quoted in my former paper, and also to myself, compels 
the following remarks. Prof. Alfred Newton, in his ' Diction- 
ary of Birds,* pp. 231-223, "^^^^es the following statement under 
the subject 'Extermination.' 

" Far less commonly known, but apparently quite as certain, 
is the doom of a large Duck which until 1S42 or thereabouts was 
commonly found in summer about the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
and the coast of Labrador, migrating in winter to the shores of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New England, and perhaps 
further southward. There is no proof, according to the best- 
informed American ornithologists, of a single example being 
met with for many years past in any of the markets of the United 
States, where formerly it was not at all uncommon at the proper 



1 Read at the Eleventh Congress of the American Ornithologists' Union, held at 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 20-23, '^S* 

a The Auk, Vol. VIII, pp. 201-216, April, 1891. 
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season, and the last known to the present wriier 's\ lave iveri 

was killed by Col. Wedderbum in Haii£ix harbaur .n :iie lunimn 

of 1852.^ This bird, the Anas labradaria -jf ±e lider imitnoi- 

ognsts, was nearly allied to the Eider Duck, sad ji&e tiat iisecze? 

used to breed on rocky islets, where ic was ian* nrnn "iie ienre- 

dations o{ foxes and other carnivorous •'^uatimpedfr. TTiis lOier.- 

was, however, unavailing when man ae:pn jeariy "U •Mt ts 

breeding-haunts, and, not content in pluniienii^ ts ussc^. -nen::' 

lessly to shoot the birds. Mi>at ot iuch i^iea ire. if' viiurv. 

easily ransacked and depopulated. Having nu isyiim ji» iim 

to, for the shores of the mainland wer^ inrescet ly i\c :fitir-f^»nre.'t 

enemies just mentioned, and (unlike s«inie ir .& i-in'r^^er-- t 

had not a high northern range, its oue is ntohily iniierwrii<t<t. * 

My remarks may be divided into cwo lieaiih . irTf. invir* l«- ~i» 
the date when the last living 'Specimen was inor. met. «:r..inii. 'lie 
cause of the extinction of the :>pecies. 

Date of capture of the last linim^ :p*f::imeM. — ?-iTi=<B^*r 
Newton claims that —the Last known v. inn "li lav-t vr-tzi wl> 
killeil in Halifax harbour in the autumn or :l-=^2. ' imi n lis yi0tT 
note he refers to three specimens reciiruri n n;- x^- .-^: L.-r* 
as "supposed to have been ortaineri :er.v-n;i ir-- ii;,: ,r -.,:r 
the information of the former owrer ;r' tm . S .-.r-T: :«-'nr.- -.. ir» 
earlier time, and that respectirii^ ::-e -r.ir: ■<. ii.ir.e-v-.:*r -iTut 
Still more uncertain are rhe rjnrxiiri . . .i --:.i:iir,nt\ -^-.i: -1. 
have been obtained in 1^71 itA i\\\- '.r n ■»:-* i.^r, J;' ".-.r," 
could be recovered a miatake wo»ilti :;r->.a-i7 -.#* i^nm: 'v. .jl" -, 
been made." 



•■'It is needlers* :o i^A^ri-'.'T^Ci'i*. .a*: i: -'-01 :m»* -.-u: ir.-- ii.t:- •: .» : .:,-;' u .* 
msj extinction. Th*^ sit-n ot t.:.- -wlti-; r : n -k..-i.n 7- --im . .. rr--;- r : 
num. vkhich »ii n^ir-r'i -jv 5cv% .tv ' --i. ',i_-.ur ". -,r:. y,r -;::,- . n ::r ^.-r. .-_j- 
Mu-*'-um. Mr. Dut-ih-rr A'iJt. :ii;; :»;. jr>. ii: -T-.i.'-. .-.r-« .>-:,Ti---. .:;v -: 
to li.ive been obuin*;'! b»;rw-:T:r. I'.r- -.-i: r^r.: .1:: ■.»- r.--.^Ti:*:.i.n .t -.►- .--..-- 
OAnvr of two of ih»:m prAn'j rr. ir. ^ir:^r ".mi* lail :'-:»: 'r >-:.r.p.4r i-.,^ v.,.-: . -.t.-- 
\»ha.i vagxxe. Still mi-»r't •in.:»rr*.i.n lt* -.-.n -uTir.ii.-. '.:'.•;;»:■. -.^ sjrr- :r-r.:!-n , ■..-•. 
(pp. 214, 2151. of •?vinip.»:s iijl -i. r.^/-: >rrn v-ri-n»rl t. z'V". ■t:Tii', rj— = '. « ...--.t 
lo-st. If they could br r^ioTf-.r^ a. rnariitA • --'i ri 'ir-.rA.-.i y >: :*.';ini: ■.-, -^■*. :•—.-. 
mad*.". \r>d«rn -\m<irxan 4;;rrj:r\ profcii v.»r:r nA.-.t.ir/ -.-, r :-.-».n *i- :-:r.r-:A::i.r .' 
thi> speci«. I ha-.-'i ;it!> i..r:.-.r. vji: -r.r ucijrt rjca:.-j,o*rt .n -rj^ -irr. mil -,'i.-..., -.-vi 
by me in 1I75 is the rrit ^-s*. Tr.-t i.-.cr.crjf i-.m-i -.t ::»^ir.3;;-r,ir l; w-rrvr.-^-.r: -,•! 
.\udubon when he was i:=>jnaj the ialasi^ ot thjt LarjcT^.r vjj.i!' i^n i-a.- -.y »«=ir 
carried on with increasing mtensity, coaJd ^rc«±aoe =0 'yc±i«; r> 
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The specimens referred to above are as follows : The Cory 
specimens, formerly the Boardman specimens, 1857 ^^ i860; the 
Brewster specimen, 1857; '^^ Herrick specimen, 1871 ; and the 
Gregg specimen, 1878. This last specimen I make no claim for 
now, nor did I in my list. My statement there was ^^specimens 
recorded^ since lost.** If the Gregg specimen had not been 
before recorded in a scientific journal of acknowledged good 
standing^ I should not have included it in my list on the evidence 
furnished. 

Regarding the Herrick specimen, however, no such doubt can 
possibly exist and the record can but stand, although the spec- 
imen was unfortunately lost. My previous quotations from Mr. 
Cheney, who shot the duck on the Island of Grand Manan, from 
Mr. Herrick, who received the skin from Mr. Cheney, and from 
Mr. Boardman, into whose possession it finally passed, were 
necessarily brief. Since then, liowever, I have had further cor- 
respondence and interviews about this specimen, the chief points 
of which I submit herewith. Mr. Cheney could furnish no further 
information regarding the specimen, but very kindly presented 
me with an autograph letter written to him by the late Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, from which I quote as follows: '•Wood's 
Holl, Mass., June 22, 1871. My Dear Mr. Cheney: Mr. 
Boardman has just informed me that you have sent him a female 
of tlie Pied Duck, which he would forward to us if we wanted it. 
As we do not possess a specimen in the Smithsonian Museum, I 
very promptly informed him that the specimen would be very 
acceptable." 

Mr. Herrick verifies the date (1871) by the following statement : 
''In May, 187 1, I was collecting about Grand Manan Island and 
stopped at the house of Simeon F. Cheney, a fisherman and 
gunner with an excellent knowledge of local birds. I obtained 
from him some skins, among them this duck which he had shot 
a few weeks before. It was the only one he had ever seen. 
Although I had at the time a very fair knowledge of our ducks, 
it was new to me. In returning home I lefl my traps at Eastport, 
Maine, and went to Calais, to visit Mr. Geo. A. Boardman. He 
was much interested in this duck and so anxious to obtain it that 



1 American Natunilist, Vol. XIII, p. laS, Februury, 1879. 
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on my return to Eastport I sent it to him. He at once wrote to 
me that it was a female Labrador Duck and that he had sent it to 
John Wallace, of New York, to be mounted for the Smithsonian." 

The above facts seem to me to be conclusive as to the date ; 
now as to the identification. No ornithologist who is acquainted 
with Mr. Boardman can doubt for a moment his ability to identify 
any specimen of the American Anatidse, especially so exceptional 
a species as Camptolaimus labradorius^ and further, at the time, 
he had in his collection a specimen of the female Labrador Duck 
with which to compare it. Under such circumstances the veriest 
tyro could make a positive identification. That so careful a nat- 
uralist as Professor Baird had no doubt on the subject his letter 
quoted above would seem to indicate, and our ex-President, Mr. 
Elliot, tells me that he considers Mr. Boardman as able to iden- 
tify a Labrador Duck as any one of us, and that he would accept 
what he said of the 1871 specimen without question. To still 
further fortify the good standing of this specimen I quote from 
Mr. Boardman, who says, ^'I am positive about it ; I iiad my own 
pair and would have known the bird as soon as I would a Crow.'' 

Regarding the Brewster specimen (1857) • While I have no 
further evidence to offer as to the date, yet it seems unreasonable 
to doubt the correctness of the label, which was probably written 
at a time when there would be no object to be gained by falsi- 
fying it. One of its previous owners, William P. Tumbull, 
LL. D.,* evidently knew that it was rare, even in 1857, ^^^ *" ^^^ 
'Birds of East Pennsylvania and New Jersey,* published in 1869, 
he so states. 

Regarding the Cory-Boardman specimen : No additional light 
can at present be thrown on the male bird, but I have fortunately 
been able to trace out the history of the female specimen by the 
aid of Mr. Boardman and Mr. N. Vickary, of Lynn, Mass. 
Shortly after the 'Revised List' appeared Mr. Vickary wrote to 
Mr. Boardman asking whether he, Mr. Boardman, had not 
purchased from him, in the early sixties, a specimen of the 
female Labrador Duck, and related the circumstances. Subse- 
quently I obtained from Mr. Vickary the following information 
which fixes beyond doubt the date of the capture. "In 1862, I 



* In my 'Revised List* the name is incorrectly printed "Trumbull" instead of "Tum- 
bulL" 
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took a trip to Labrador and on my return, one of the party, Mr. 
Arthur Thomas, of Boston, was boarding at Swampscott and 
while there shot this female duck in September. We returned 
the first of that month, so it must have been about the first week 
in September, 1862. When he brought the bird in I did not 
think enough of it to stuff it, so it lay several days on my floor ; 
however, I did stuff it, and Mr. Boardman called to see me and 
bought it. I never had another specimen except the one referred 
to." Mr. Vickary has within a few hours seen the specimen in 
question in the collection of Mr. Chas. B. Cory and positively 
states it to be the bird shot at Swampscott in Septem>> r, 1862, 
and sold by him to Mr. Boardman. 

Professor Newton in quoting from my 'Revised List' either 
overlooked certain other specimens of a later date than 1852, or 
else selected those that he considered the most doubtful. Those 
omitted are as follows* : The Lawrence specimen in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, 1S65 (p. 205) ; the Elliot 
specimen in the same institution (p. 205) ; the Bell specimen in 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1875 (p. 210) ; and the Pike record, 
1858 fp. 216). 

Mr. Lawrence says of the specimen formerly owned by him : 
"You can rely upon what I say about it. The date is correct." 

Mr. Elliot says of the specimens formerly in his collection, now 
owned by the American Museum : "If Professor Newton says 
that the last Labrador Duck ever taken was killed in 1852, he is 
certainly mistaken. I had several in the flesh at various times 
during the ten years between 1852 and 1862, mostly females and 
immature males, and J. G. Bell had others, all obtained in the 
old Washington Market. The female and young male in the 
Museum were obtained in the flesh and prepared by Bell. I saw 
them before they were skinned. Also the full plumaged male in 
the Museum was procured from John Akhurst of Brooklyn ; it 
was shot on Long Island, received by him in the flesh, and I saw 
it. He made a skin of it for me. I never procured any Labrador 
Ducks as early as 1852, all having been received several years 
after that date — I should say between 1855 and 1863." 



' In Ihis connection sec 'Ornilhological Miscellany' by Geo. Dawson Rowley, M. A., 
etc., P-art VI, Jan., 1877, pp. 212, 219, 220, in which he quotes certain American orni- 
thologists, and gives dates later than 1852. 
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Mr. Bell's specimen in the Smithsonian was purchased for 
that institution by Mr. Lawrence. He says of it: **I remember 
perfectly the Labrador Duck, male juv., bought from J. G. Bell 
for the Smithsonian in the fall of 1S79; I think Bell's note on the 
label, 'Fall of 1875,* must be accepted as the time of its capture- 
This case is unimpeachable and changes Professor Newton's date 
materially." 

The Pike record' is as follows : "In 1858 one solitary male 
came to my battery in Great South Bay, Long Island, near 
Quog^e, and settled among my stools." Col. Pike is a sports- 
man with a scientific knowledge of birds and was the donor of 
the specimen of the Labrador Duck now in the Museum of the 
Long Island Historical Society,^ and also of the major portion of 
their whole collection. It will be noted that Col. Pike states 
that the bird lit among his stools, and he therefore had an oppor- 
tunity for positive identification. As he was fully acquainted 
with the species there can be no reasonable doubt of its correct- 
ness. 

The records above given extend without any possible doubt 
the date of the latest capture of a specimen of the Labrador Duck 
nearly a quarter of a century, /'. ^., to 1875, and thus brings the 
species much nearer to the present time than the readers of the 
'Dictionary of Birds' would be led to believe. 

In this connection Mr. Lawrence suggested to me a very 
pertinent enquiry regarding the extinction of the species when he 
was giving me the information about the young male specimen 
taken on Long Island, N. Y., in the fall of 1875, and now in the 
Smithsonian Institution. It was, "Where were the parents of 
the juvenile?" That two old birds were alive somewhere in 
1875 is certain and possibly some additional young, as one off- 
spring is a small brood. That many species of birds do not have 
more than one or two offspring in a season is well known, 
yet this does not obtain with the Anatidae, which are usually 
prolific breeders. It is true that nothing whatever is known 
of the breeding habits of this species, yet allied species lay as 
many as five eggs in a clutch. 
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Cause of Extinction^ — Professor Newton thinks it was 
owing to the persecutions of man during the nesting period, and 
also by reason of its not having a high northern range where it 
would, presumably, be free from such attacks. There is abso- 
lutely nothing known of the exact distribution of the species, nor 
of its breeding habits. In the literature on C labradorius there 
is not a single fact relative to the above points given ; all that has 
been written is conjecture. If so, why may we not consider 
that it did have a high northern range? Our President, Dr. 
Coues, in his 'Notes on the Ornithology of Labrador,* made in 
i860,* says: ''I was informed that though it was rarely seen in 
summer, it is not an uncommon bird in Labrador during the 
fall." This certainly points to a migration to Labrador, in the 
fall, from some other point further north. Its nearest relatives 
breed much further north than Labrador, and why not labra- 
dorius? The only statement we have as to its nesting habits is 
from Audubon,'^ whose son was shown nests on the top of the 
low, tangled, fir bushes which he was informed were those of the 
Pied Duck. If this is a fact, this species was free from the 
depredations of foxes and other carnivorous animals, and man 
only could cause its disappearance. The appearance of this 
species, and what little wc know of it habits,* tell us that it must 
have been a strong, swift flyer and thus able to protect itself from 
man after it had obtained maturity. We can speculate as to the 
cause of its disappearance, but we have no facts to warrant a 
conclusion. 

Since the publication of 'my * Revised List* (1891), two north- 
ern exploring expeditions have been made, and with both of them 
I sent copies of the plates of the Labrador Duck which appeared 
with the 'List.' The route of the expedition under the auspices 
ofBowdoin College was along the northeast shore of Labrador 
during part of July, August and until September 2, 1891. A 
party of four left the main body at Hamilton Inlet (Lake Mel- 
ville), and penetrated the interior some 300 miles from the coast. 
The main party did not see nor hear anything of the species. 
On August 9, when some 200 miles up the Grand River, Mr. 
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D. M. Cole and his associate, Mr. Cary, saw a female duck with 
a brood of young which he was sure was this species. Unfortu- 
nately they had no shot-gun with them, as their only one had 
been lost a few days previously when their canoe was capsized 
in some rapids, so they could not procure either the old bird or 
any of the young. The only persons seen during the five weeks 
and two days the Grand River party were gone were a trapper 
and his family, six miles up the river, and a party of native Indians 
on the second day out. From none of these could Mr. Cole get 
any information of this species of duck. The facts obtained by 
this expedition, while negative, serve to point to the conclusion 
that the species has become extinct. 

The second expedition was that under the leadership of Lieut. 
Peary, U. S. N., to Greenland. The ornithologist of the party 
was our fellow-member, Mr. Langdon Gibson, who has furnished 
me with the following interesting statement of his enquiries rela- 
tive to the Labrador Duck, and the results, with which I will 
conclude. 

**The Expedition sailed June 6, 1891, from New York. Fri- 
day, June 12, 1891, we reached Sidney, Cape Breton, but made 
no enquiries, as we saw no one who would be likely to know 
anything about the species. 

"Monday, June 15, while passing through the Straits of Belle 
Isle, we stopped long enough to catch some codfish ; here we 
were boarded by some French Canadians. I showed each one of 
them the plates of the Labrador Duck in my possession and they 
all shook their heads saying, in broken English, that they had 
never seen such birds. 

"Saturday, June 27, we reached the settlement of Godhavn, 
Disco Island, Greenland. Here careful enquiries were made 
amongst perhaps a dozen leading hunters of the tribe. They 
also, through an interpreter (a Dane), said they had never seen 
the bird. Leaving Disco, we proceeded by slow stages, owing 
to heavy ice in Melville Bay, to our final camping grounds on 
McCormick Bay. During the ensuing winter nearly every male 
Eskimo in the tribe came to visit us, and so, from time to time, 
I questioned nearly every one of them on this subject, showing 
each my picture of the duck. On first seeing the picture, with 
few exceptions, each native exclaimed that they had 'Tark- 
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kooed emis u-ah/ meaning by this that they had 'seen many.' 
They gave the duck the name 'Argly' and told me in the spring 
I could get many, also their eggs, at the head of our own b:iy. 
I was disappointed when the spring came to have my Labrador 
Duck materialize in the form of the Long-tailed Duck, which 
sure enough was very plentiful at the head of the bay. 

''In August, 1892 (the latter part, I believe), on our way home 
we touched at Godthaab, the largest town in Greenland. Here 
we were entertained by Herr Anderson, the Danish Inspector 
of South Greenland, an accomplished naturalist, and at his 
house I had the pleasure of inspecting one of the Hnest collec- 
tions of Arctic birds I have ever seen. I showed him my little 
pamphlet on the Labrador Duck, and also presented it to him 
on my departure. He told me that his collection represented 
twenty years* work, and all the hunters in South Greenland 
(some 500 men) had instructions to bring to him any strange 
birds that they might get. In this way he has added to his 
collection from time to time many rare birds and eggs. In all 
this time he claims to have heard nothing of the Labrador 
Duck, which I consider is substantial proof that within the last 
twenty years the Labrador Duck has not visited Greenland. 
Fioni Godthaab we came directly home to Philadelphia, and 
this ended my ineflectual attempts at learning something more 
definite regarding this species." 



REMARKS ON THE ORIGIN OF BIRD MIGRA- 

TION.» 

BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 

As A TEXT for the remarks I have to otTer on this subject I 
have taken the following paragraph from Dr. Allen's paper on 
the 'Origin of the Instinct of Migration in Birds": '^Nothing 
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is doubtless more thoroughly established than that a warm 
temperate or sub-tropical climate prevailed down to the close of 
the Tertiary epoch, nearly to the Northern Pole, and that 
climate was previously everywhere so far equable that the 
necessity of migration can hardly be supposed to have existed. 
With the later refrigeration of the Northern regions, bird life 
must have been crowded thence towards the tropics and the 
struggle for life thereby greatly intensified. The less yielding 
forms may have become extinct ; those less sensitive to climatic 
change would seek to extend the boundaries of their range by a 
slight removal northward during the milder intervals of summer, 
only, however, to be forced back again by the recurrence of 
winter. Such migration must have been at first ^incipient and 
gradual,* extending and strengthening as the cold wave receded 
and opened up a wider area within which existence in summer 
became possible. What was at first a forced migration would 
become habitual and through the heredity of habit give rise to 
that wonderful faculty we term the instinct of migration." 

This theory gives us, I think, as satisfactory a working 
hypothesis of the origin of bird migration in North America as 
we can hope to have. The few words I have to say relate to the 
influences which may have aided climatic conditions in establish- 
ing the habit of migration and which are probably efTectivc in 
governing it to-day. 

Most animals have an instinctive desire for seclusion during 
the season of reproduction, and when this season approaches will 
seek some retired part of their range or haunts in which to rear 
their young. Even our domesticated hens, turkeys, ducks, and 
pea-fowl, if given freedom, often travel a greater or less distance in 
search of a place where they may conceal their nests. Many 
species of tropical sea-birds resort each year to some rocky islet, 
situated perhaps in the heart of their habitat, where they may 
nest in safety. This is not migration in the true sense of the 
word, but nevertheless the object is the same as that which 
prompts a Plover to migrate to the Arctic regions, and, be it further 
noted, the movement is just as regular. These sea-birds pass 
their lives in the tropics, their presence or absence in any part 
of their range being largely dependent upon the food-supply. 
But, as in the case of a Warbler which nests in Labrador, they 
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are all affected at nearly the same time by an impulse which 
urges them to hasten to a certain place. 

This impulse is periodic and is common to all birds. There is 
a regular nesting season in the tropics, just as there is a regular 
nesting season in the Arctic regions. It is evident, therefore, 
that external conditions have not created this impulse, though it 
is possible that in many instances they may have governed its 
periodicity. On the contrary, its causes are internal. In the 
case of the sea-birds, for example, dissection will show an 
enhirgement of the sexual organs and it is this physiological 
cliange which warns the birds that the season of reproduction is 
at hand. 

The organs of male birds apparently begin to enlarge before 
those of the females, and it is not improbable that this may account 
for the earlier migration of the males of many species. Further- 
more, individuals found south of the breeding range of the 
species during the nesting season are generally barren birds, and 
their presence may be due to an absence of conditions which 
would impel them to migrate to the nesting grounds. 

Now returning for a moment to the period of glaciation, it is 
not improbable that the period of reproduction may have been 
coincident with the return of the warmer part of the year and, in 
addition to the desire for seclusion and the pressure exerted by 
the crowded conditions of existence which then prevailed, was 
potent in inducing birds to seek breeding grounds in the north 
durinjjj the summer. 

I do not presume to attempt to trace the varied influences of 
changing climate which, acting with the factors I have mentioned, 
have brought about the conditions of the avifauna of to-day, with 
its resident species and transient visitants, but will speak briefly 
of the two classes of our strictly migratory birds. 

These are, first, those which breed continuously from our 
southern borders to the northern limit of their range ; second, 
those in which an area of varying extent exists between the 
southern limit of their breeding range and our southern boun- 
daries. 

Examples of the first class are Tyrannus dominicensis^ 

Vircocalidrisy Dcndroica virgorsii^ and Compsothlypis amcri- 

cana, I believe the presence of these birds to be due to nornuil 
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extension of range. Certainly in the case of the first two there 
can be no doubt that in this way we can account for their occur- 
rence in the United States. In them we have two abundant 
West Indian species, which, with a number of others, have 
become established on our southern boundaries. Whether they 
will gradually increase their northern range, as others have done 
before them, will of course depend upon the conditions they 
encounter. The second two present a similar case carried to 
greater extreme. The Pine-creeping Warbler nests from Cuba 
to New Brunswick, the Parula Warbler nests from Florida and 
Texas northward to Canada, and in its various closely related 
forms is found as far south as Brazil. These, like the two pre- 
ceding, we may consider normal instances of extension of range. 
In our own experience we have seen how readily a species 
responds to favorable conditions and how quickly it takes pos- 
session of territory adjoining its habitat when the conditions are 
favorable. These conditions I think are, first, absence of com- 
petition with species of similar habits ; second, an abundance of 
food. Temperature I consider of importance only as it affects 
the food-supply. 

The Pine Warbler {Dendrotca vigor sii) illustrates this. Its 
habits demand pine forests and it is equally at home during the 
summer from the pines of western Cuba to those of New Bruns- 
wick and Manitoba. Its breeding range, therefore, lies between 
the summer isotherms of 80° and 64°, — excellent evidence that 
temperature alone is not the factor which determines its distribu- 
tion, but temperature as it governs environment. 

The Warblers which nest in the Canadian Fauna are good 
examples of our second class of migrants, or those whose breed- 
ing range is entirely north of our southern limits. Here we have 
species many of which winter in Central or South America and, 
returning in the spring, pass over thousands of miles to reach 
the region of their birth. I take it for granted that the members 
of this second class of more northerly migrants became North 
American at an earlier period than the members of the first 
class. This I think is proven by a study of the first class, in 
which we find species even now entering our limits, and also 
because it would be unheard of for a species to move its entire 
habitat thousands of miles, as these Canadian birds would have 
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had to do if we suppose them to have become North American 
since the advent of the members of the second class. Doubtless 
they may once have represented the first class and perhaps at 
that time all our migrants were confined to our southern 
borders, — this being presumably the condition of things during 
the period of glaciation, — but as a gradually changing climate 
advanced the isotherm which bounded the northern limit of 
their range, and with it the conditions they required, they fol- 
lowed it northward until even the southern limit of their summer 
home was carried further north than the northern limit had pre- 
viously been, except where altitude gave them the sun*oundings 
needful to their existence. 

As an illustration of how a northern habitat might be acquired 
I will instance the case of our Common Tern {Sterna hirundo) 
on the Atlantic coast. It is only a few years since this species 
was an abundant breeder along the greater part of the coast, 
but a demand arose for these birds for millinery purposes and, 
as the result, they are now restricted during the breeding season 
to comparatively few localities. On Long Island, for example, 
this Tern was a common summer resident but those birds which 
nested on the mainland were easily accessible to hunters and 
were soon exterminated, until at present few or no Terns nest 
on Long Island except a colony of about looo pairs confined to 
the small, uninhabited, isolated islet known as Big Gull Island. 
On the Massachusetts coast, practically the same thing has hap- 
pened and Terns are now largely restricted to Muskeget Island. 

What has occurred on Long Island and in Massachusetts will 
doubtless take place throughout the larger part of this Tern's 
American range. It breeds now from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Arctic regions, but is the day far distant when the Common 
Tern will be unknown as a breeding bird in that part of its 
present summer habitat inhabited by man.^ Then its breeding 
range in America will be a boreal one, and just as the Terns of 
Big Gull and Muskeget Islands return year after year to the 
home of their birth, so will these northern breeding Terns return 
to their Arctic home, and have thus established a habitat similar 
to those of the birds in the second class of migrants I have 
mentioned. 

But we may learn another lesson from these island-nesting birds. 
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Their case seems to me to be closely parallel to that of the sea- 
birds previously cited. It is probable that in both cases these 
colonies owe their origin to the instinct which guides a bird to 
return to the place of its birth. Those individuals which selected 
the most favorable breeding ground would rear their young in safety 
and the young returning would aid in forming a future colony. 
On the other hand, the progeny of those birds which did not 
select so safe a home would be less likelv to survive. 

Of this wonderful 'homing instinct' which plays so important a 
part in the migration of birds I have no explanation to offer. We 
know, however, that it exists, not only in birds, but in many other 
animals. It is this instinct, aided by the 'heredity of habit,* which 
guides a bird to its nesting ground. The Carrier Pigeon is taught 
its lines of flight by gradually extending its journeys ; a species 
learns its routes of migration by gradually extending its range. 

As for the desertion of the breeding grounds and consequent 
fall migration, there seems to be no question that it is due mainly 
to the failure of the food-supply. Nevertheless, many species of 
birds migrate long before there is apparently any reason for their 
doing so. Early in July the Snipes and Plovers begin to appear 
from their nesting grounds in the north. The first of August 
finds numbers of our land-birds crossing the Gulf of Mexico en 
route to their southern homes. Now, it has been frequently asked, 
if failure of the food-supply is the cause of the fall migration, why 
do these birds leave their breeding grounds at so early a date? 
In reply I would ask, why should they remain? The object for 
which they came is accomplished, and unless they are offered 
some special inducement to stay, why should they not return to 
the regions in which — and I would emphasize this — many of 
them pass two-thirds of the year? 

The sea-birds I have mentioned desert their barren homes as 
soon as their young are on the wing. The Arctic-nesting Snipe 
and Plover hasten from the north to more fruitful feeding grounds 
further south. In fact, as soon as the cares of the nesting season 
are over, the summer home seems to possess few attractions. 
Some birds at once hurry back to their southern resorts, while 
others wander at will around the country, pausing wherever food 
is abundant, and do not retreat southward until thev are actually 
forced to do so. 
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HABITS OF THE DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT 
{PHALACROCORAX DILOPHUS) IN 

RHODE ISLAND. 

BV GEORGE H. MACKAY. 

I FIRST visited West Island, Seconnet Point, Rhode Island, 
in April, 1S69, and with three exceptions have passed a few 
days there every spring since. It was while there during April, 
1870, that my attention was first attracted to the Cormorants 
which I often saw flying about (a few every day) and alighting 
on the water close to the breakers near the island. This fre- 
quency, did not, however, continue, for after 1872 they ceased 
visiting the immediate neighborhood of the island and I have 
not seen one alight there since. I have, however, seen more or 
less of them in April every year flying past the island as they 
passed from one place to another. I soon learned something 
regarding their movements and roosting place, which was on 
the Cormorant Rocks, located three and a half miles west of 
Seconnet Point and three quarters of a mile southwest from 
Sachuest Point on the Newport shore. 

Although often intending to visit these rocks for the purpose 
of securing some of the Cormorants, I have never done so until 
this year. I have nevertheless watched them on the island with 
the aid of the large glass and seen them many times come, just 
before sunset, to roost on the rocks above mentioned. During 
my shooting experience on the coast I have taken only a very few 
Cormorants, or Shags as they are commonly called, for the 
reason that I never went after them, and also because they 
usually avoid passing within gun shot of a boat. I remember 
shooting one, a lone bird, otV a headland at Swampscott, Mass., 
many years ago (species not noted), and one on January 29, 
1866, and two on February 8, 1866, in South Carolina (known 
there by the colored people as *Niggcr Geese*). On October 5, 
1877, I shot a lone Phalacrocorax carbo on Nantucket Island, 
Mass., and still another of the same kind on April 21, 1S89, off 
West Island, which comprise all I have ever taken. 
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It was during my recent trip to Seconnct Point, April, 1892, 
that I determined to visit the Cormorant Rocks, should the 
weather and sea be sufficiently favorable for making the trip, it 
requiring a calm sea and offshore wind in order to effect a land- 
ing. When other conditions prevail it is a most forbidding and 
dangerous place to attempt a landing, surrounded as it is with 
an impassable collar of surging surf and foam, while rising from 
the centre are the black jagged rocks surrounded by a nearly 
flat mesa- like apex crowned with a cap of Fusiyama whiteness 
as it glistens in the sunlight, but not., however, com{)osed like 
it, of immaculate snow, but of lime. Such a day as I had 
wished and waited for was April 19, 1892, and as I rode at 
anchor in my little boat ofT the seaward side of West Island 
(which lies ofT the extreme point of Seconnct Point) shooting 
Scoters, the sea was calm, as it had been for the two days pre- 
viously, and a gentle breeze blowing from the northwest com- 
pleted the desired requirements. Perceiving a large cat-boat 
belonging to two Swedish lobster-men coming towards me, I 
motioned to them to come up in the wind, as I wished to board 
and speak with them. This they did, and I soon arranged for 
them and their boat to carry me to the rocks, to remain all day 
and return to West Island at night. Wishing to go on shore 
to secure a few things before starting I instructed them to stand 
otTand on near the island and I would wave for them to come 
for me in their small boat when I was ready to start. We filled 
away about nine o'clock a. m., and just before ten o'clock, we 
were off the rocks. Putting my things into the small boat, one 
of the men rowed me to the rocks near at hand. After wait- 
ing awhile for a favorable opportunity to land, for it was break- 
ing all around, in we went through the surf without taking in 
scarcely any water and landed on the rocks where I remained 
until sunset. 

These low lying black rocks have been in the past, and are 
still, the resort and roosting place of all the Cormorants living in 
and around these waters, and as they undoubtedly received their 
name many years ago from such occupancy it may be interesting 
to know that on a map dated July 20, 1776, which is in an atlas 
called the 'American Neptune,* published in London in 1776, 
and surveyed by Des Barres, that these identical rocks are cor- 
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rectly shown and located under the name of the 'Cormorant 
Rocks.' It would not, therefore, seem unreasonable to infer that 
they were so named on account of being frequented by these 
birds at that early period, or even before. If such a conclusion 
is admissible it would show an occupancy of certainly one hun- 
dred and sixteen years, and possibly for a longer period, as well 
known local names are preserved when feasible in order to avoid 
confusion. There is, however, other evidence of long occupancy 
of still greater interest to the ornithologists, in the fact that I 
discovered, on careful examination, that many of the projections 
of the rock on the mesa top, which afforded good standing 
places, had apparently been worn smooth and glossy by long 
use. These resting places sloped down on the sides, afford- 
ing the birds, when standing on them, convenient places for 
ejecting their excrement, there being invariably a deeper deposit 
of lime at their base than on other portions of the mesa top, 
which was also covered with such deposit to a greater or less 
degree. 

On the flat top of the rock I found and saw a large number of 
curious balls (and brought fourteen away with me) varying from 
an inch to two inches in diameter and composed almost entirely 
offish bones, chiefly the bones of young parrot-fishes (Labroids) 
and drums (Sciajnoids)^ firmly cemented together with gluten, 
hard in tiie dried specimens and soft and gelatinous in those more 
recent. One of tiie largest of the former, which was ?i\e, and a 
quarter inches in circumference and quite black, while all the 
others were of a light color, contained three crabs ( Cancer 
irroratus Say=: Panopcus sayi Smith) in a fairly perfect con- 
dition, with some of the claws still remaining in place, showing 
they were probably swallowed whole. I am consequently in- 
clined to the opinion, in the absence of absolute facts, that these 
birds, like the Owls, have the power of ejecting indigestible 
substances. 

The Cormorant Rocks are of small area, the mesa top being 
only about thirty or forty feet square (estimated), the greater 
part of which is covered with a deposit of lime, its depth varying 



•I am indebted to Mr. Samuel Henshaw of tlie Boston Society of Natural History, 
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Zoology, Oimbridge, for iiid in identifying the composition of these balls. 
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from one-eighth of an inch to two inches. This portion of the 
rocks is the only part not washed by the waves, except during a 
severe storm. On it are three or four small pools of a few feet 
area, of greenish water, being an accumulation of rain water and 
drainage. Extending several hundred feet towards the south- 
west, and forming a part of the main rock, is a low black ridge 
of jagged rocks, over which the sea usually breaks with fury, 
lashing into foam the surrounding water. The only place where 
a landing can be effected, and then only in moderate weather, is 
on the inshore side of the high rock. The mesa top of the rocks 
seems to be the favorite spot for the birds to rest, although there 
are two other places lower down, one of which is separated from 
the main rock, on which I have frequently seen them standing. 
As may be supposed, on my arrival I found the odor was suffi- 
ciently strong to pervade the surroundings; it took, however, but 
a short time to become accustomed to it, and it caused me little 
or no inconvenience while I was there. 

After a careful survey of my surroundings I selected as favor- 
able a place as I could find for concealment, and sat down to 
await the coming of the birds. As the Cormorants leave these 
rocks between daylight and sunrise in quest of food and do not 
begin to return, except a few scattering birds, until about five 
o'clock p. M., especially if the weather is moderate and the sea 
calm, I had h'ttle hopes of seeing much of anything meanwhile. 
Nor was I disappointed, for I saw only six of the Double-crested, 
and three of the common Cormorants {P. carbo) in all, up to 
half past five p.m. I shot one (jP. carbo) ^ a lone bird, but in 
falling in the water close to the rocks the surf drove it into a 
cleft from which it was impossible to regain it, much to my 
regret. Of the Double-crested {P. dilophus) about a dozen were 
shot down, only five of which (all males by dissection) were 
saved, owing to the necessity of having to keep the large boat 
away at a distance of nearly half a mile, in order that it might 
not frighten the birds and prevent them from coming to the rock, 
there being no place where a small boat could be kept out of 
sight in safety. Therefore those that were shot down were only 
secured after considerable lapse of time, and only those birds 
which had been shot dead were recovered. 

Although these Cormorants had probably been undisturbed for 
a long time (I have never heard of any one going after them) 
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previous to my visit,* they were most vigilant, being noticeably 
careful in looking the rock well over and flying around it before 
coming within shooting distance. Those birds which were only 
wounded disgorged soon after striking the water, and I saw a 
Herring Gull {Larus argentatus stnithsonianus) pick up and 
swallow an eel one of them had ejected after being shot down. 
All the Double-crested Cormorants (jP. dilophus) obtained had 
eels {Angutlla vulgaris Turton) in their throats. In four of the 
birds the heads of the eels had been apparently torn off, and they 
rested in the throat in every instance in the form of a loop or ox 
bow, the two ends being nearest the stomach. In the fifth and 
largest bird an eel in perfect condition, measuring sixteen inches 
long and one inch in diameter, rested lengthwise in the throat 
with the tail at the mouth. Those taken from the other four 
birds were seven to ten inches long. It would therefore seem 
that eels constitute a large part of their food in this locality, at 
least at this time. I also picked up on the top of the rock an eel 
in a partially dried condition, minus its head, which was probably 
seven or eight inches long before the head had been torn off; it 
was in the form of an ox bow or loop, having dried as it was 
probably ejected. I am puzzled to know just where or how so 
many eels could have been obtained so early in the season. It is 
possible the birds may have discovered some spring hole near the 
mouth of some creek or river which, being warmer than the sur- 
rounding water, gave to the eels a vitality which they otherwise 
would not have had so early in the season ; and the Cormorants 
having made such discovery, used it to their advantage. If so, I 
inter the birds must have performed the greater part of their 
lishing somewhere up the Seconnet River. 

When approaching the rock the birds usually fly about and 
often completely encircle it before alighting. I also noticed that 
they were very apt to first alight in the water near at hand where 
they remained for a little while, especially if the weather was 
moderate, before flying up to roost on the rocks. This I have 
seen them do repeatedly. At the date of my visit (April 19, 
1892) I should estimate the number of Cormorants frequenting 
these rocks, :uid which were apparently all Double-crested (P, 
iii'iop/ius) at about one hundred and fifty. Between half past 
^wt to six p. M. on April 19, 1S92, I counted sixty in one flock, 
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twenty-five in another, eighteen in another, and scattering flocks 
of seven or eight each, down to a single bird (it is of course pos- 
sible that I may have seen some birds more than once) ; and 
although the greater portion flew near enough for me to see them 
very plainly, I failed to detect any of the Common Cormorant 
(/^ cardo) mingled with them. They seemed to make little 
disturbance of the air in flying with their slow measured move- 
ment of the wings, and it can be truly said that they came and 
went silently. While on the rocks observing them I failed to 
hear them utter any sound whatever. Their movement towards 
the rocks did not reach its height until quarter of 6 p. m. The 
greater part of the birds came from a northeast direction, and 
flew close to the water ; those coming from the west were always 
flying higher up (100 to 150 feet), probably coming from a 
longer distance. 

As I have before said, the birds leave the rocks in the morn- 
ing, about sunrise or a little before, to go in search of food, as 
I have noticed those which passed West Island, flying towards 
the east, did so at about that time. My Swedish boatmen 
informed me that they had seen the Cormorants on the rocks 
early in March, 1892. While I was watching, a Double-crested 
Cormorant alighted in front of and near me on the rock. The 
movement was so light and graceful as to cause me nuich sur- 
prise, as I had heretofore regarded them as clumsy. This bird 
alighted with the ease of a Robin on a twig, and stood erect 
with legs straight and neck extended. On April 15, 1892, the 
first birds alighted on the rocks to roost at 6.02 p.m., and 
I counted eighteen in sight on the rock through the large glass. 
On April 16 the first bird alighted at 6.20 p. m., and one minute 
later there were eight, a flock of seven having come on. On 
this evening most of them seemed to come from the west, yet I 
believe that they must have passed around the rock to that side, 
flying so close to the water that I failed to perceive them as I 
looked through the large glass, as I believe that most of the birds 
must procure their living somewhere up the Seconnet River. 
On April 17 there were seven birds in sight on the rocks at 
6.24P.M. On April 18, at 5.22 p.m., there were about thirty 
in sight on the rocks, and at 6.15 p. m., there were forty or fifty. 
The north rock (of small area) was first covered with them ; 
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those coming later located on the mesa top of the main high 
rock, before going to which I could plainly see ihem flying 
about the rock and alighting in tlie water The formation of 
Cormorant Rock is such that it shelves towards the west, 
and I think there were undoubtedly many more birds there 
which 1 could not see, owing to my point of observation (West 
Island) being to the eastward of the rocks. 

When wounded and on the water the neck is carried upright 
to its fullest extent, with the bill invariably pointed upwaid at 
im angle of forty-five degrees, giving the birds tt most snaky 
appearance. As they are expert divers and swimmers, it is next 
to impossible to retrieve them when only wing-broken or 
wounded. When dead and floating they have less buoyancy 
than any water bird I ever shot, the head and neck sinking below 
the surface and apparently dragging down tl)e body by their 
weight, so that the bird makes but little more show than a dead 
Old Sc|uaw {Cianffuta hyemalis). 

I was naturallv curious to know what eflect niv invDsion of 
their precinct had on these birds; so on the day after my visit to 
the rocks, and occasionally for several days following during the 
remainder of my trip, I looked for them through the large glass. 
At noon, on April 20, there were eighteen birds standing on the 
highest piiiTof the mesa rock. These I think were probably some 
which had not come to the rocks during the time I was there, for 
with this exception they were the only ones I saw on the rocks 
during the remainder of the time (several days) I was at West 
Island. At sunset, on April 20, the birds were flying about the 
rock and alighting in the water as usual, the weather still continu- 
ing moderate and the sea calm ; but none apparently dared to 
alight on the rocks, at least as long as it was light enough for me 
to see them through llie glass, and considerable distrust had 
apparently been created as to the rocks being Ihal place of security 
and rest they had been led by long occupancy to suppose, 1, 
however, sincerely hope and believe that they will be well over 
their troubles long before next spring, and back to their customary 
home on (he rocks as usual. 

When flying south on migration, their manner of flight resem- 
bles that of migrating Gccse. They first ap|)eHr on the Mas&a- 
chusells coast about the middle of August, the height 
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movement being in September, some of the flocks then num- 
bering sixty or more birds. During such migration they are 
frequently mistaken for Geese or Brant, es{>ecially when passing 
over the land two to three hundred yards high. In very windy 
and rough weather they have been known to pass over the land 
very low down, in one instance within ten feet of the ground, but 
this is very unusual. Mr. Geo. A. Tapley of Revere, Mass., 
shot one of three (variety not noted) which were standing on the 
edge of a marsh in that place in the winter, at a time when there 
was much ice around. They were engaged in eating a sculpin 
{Coitus scorfius Linn^, subsp. grctnlandicus) ; whether caught 
by one of them or found on the shore was not known ; the belly 
and entrails had been eaten at the time he disturbed them. 

The only other resort of these birds in Massachusetts or Rhode 
Island, of which I am aware, is on the ^Graves/ some rocks 
situated outside of Boston Harbor, Mass., a place which has also 
been a noted resting and roosting place for Cormorants for a 
great many years. Last year in this locality the flight of Cor- 
morants was apparently large, the birds being more numerous 
than usual, but for some unknown reason very few remained at 
this resort. On some days five hundred to one thousand (esti- 
mated) birds have been known to pass this place while migrating 
south. They are very gregarious. The Common Cormorant 
(P. car^t?), like the Common Guillemot or Murre {Uria troile)^ 
is uncommon on the Massachusetts and Rhode Island coasts, and 
is not often taken, as far as I am aware. The Double-crested 
Cormorant {P. dilophus)^ as I have here shown, is not at all 
• uncommon. 

The immature birds of P, dilophus are of a general brown 
tint all oyer, with a greenish shade on the back and upper tail 
coverts, tlie lower parts being light brown. The rounded end of 
the feathers which cover the entire back when the wings are 
folded are at this period but imperfectly defined, but in the fully 
adult bird they are dark drab gray, and contrast boldly and har- 
moniously with the beautiful dark velvety green of the rest of the 
adult bird's plumage. The adults of P. dilofhus seem to vary 
considerably in size, judging from those I have seen, and the sexes 
are not distinguishable to the ordinary observer by their general 
appearance, being apparently alike. The downy young are dark 

brown all over. 

4 
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A FURTHER REVIEW OF THE AVIAN FAUNA 
OF CHESTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. » 

by leverett m. loomis. 

Concluding Observations on Migrations.* 

The conclusions reached in this portion of the article, while 
based on the observations of fourteen years in Chester County, 
South Carolina, have been tested and corroborated by the facts 
bearing upon the migration of North American birds found 
throughout the literature, and by a study of the earlier southward 
movements at Monterey Bay, California, from the latter part of 
June to near the end of August, 1892. 



/. Variability in the Occurrence of Transient Migrants. 

Variability in the occurrence of transient migrants in a given 
locality may be said to be of two sorts, that which is periodic and 
that which is erratic. 

Periodic Variability, — This is illustrated in such birds as 
habitual 1}' occur more sparingly in this region in the southward 
migration than in the northward, and vice versa : examples, the 
Bobolink and Yellow Palm Warbler, most abundant in spring, 
and the Chestnut-sided, Blackburnian, and Palm Warblers, most 
abundant in autumn. Such seasonal variation in abundance can 
be explained only in two ways, either the majority pass to one 
side or else they pass over without stopping. It seems highly 
improbable that smaller land birds of abundant and extended dis- 
tribution uniformly pass directly over this locality without being 
fairly represented in some stage of their movement, for it appears 
hardly possible that there should be so nice an adjustment of sue- 



1 Concluded from Vol. VIII. pp. 49-59. 167-173, and Vol. IX, pp. 28-39. 

• Read in part l)cfore the Eleventh Congress of the American Ornithologists' Union 
held in Cambridge, Mass.. Nov. 21-23. '^3* 
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cessive waves every year as to lead to such a result, particularly 
in species in the southward migration, like the Canadian 
Warbler, having a breeding range similar to that of others 
occurring regularly, as the Black-throated Blue and Blackbur- 
nian Warblers. On the other hand, there might easily be a 
shifting of the line of migration to the eastward or westward. 
This is exemplified in the Bobolink, which is abundant along 
the South Carolina coast in autumn, but only so in the interior 
of the State in spring. Of birds breeding in the mountains to 
the northward — habitually rare or absent here in the southward 
migration — the case might be somewhat different, for the first 
migratory movement might take them to the region below, 
stragglers only dropping by the way. The failure of northern 
born representatives of species like the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and Canadian Warbler to appear later, regularly here or in the 
country below the fall-line in this State and North Carolina, con- 
sidered in connection with the fact of the habitual occurrence of 
other species breeding in the mountains, tends, however, to 
prove that a more westerly route is pursued in such instances, 
the trend of the mountains probably being followed, only the 
outskirts of movements reaching the Piedmont Region. In 
spring, in the northward migration, the Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and Canadian Warbler apparently bear further to the eastward 
bringing this locality more in their path. The abundance of the 
Blackburnian and Palm Warblers in autumn, like the scarcity of 
the Bobolink, is also seemingly attributable to deflection to the 
eastward. 

It does not follow because absence or rarity in successive years 
through the whole course of a migration may be due to shifting 
of route that waves may not pass directly over a locality without 
their being manifested through the stopping of the birds. Such 
a phenomenon in actual occurrence was witnessed by me at 
Monterey Bay, California, during August, 1892. An extensive 
movement of Northern Phalaropes took place during the first 
week of the month. The height of the movement was during 
the forenoon of the second day, when there was a continual suc- 
cession of flocks moving rapidly down the coast. They flew 
but a few feet above the water, following the shore-line of the 
Bay, rounding Point Pinos, and heading steadily southward. 
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They kept well away from the land. None were seen nearer 
than a mile, most were out beyond two miles. At midday, 
over Bcvenil square miles, a few solitary individuals were seen 
on the water. All the others had disappeared, Had passed over 
without stopping. On the loth a second and apparently greater 
flight began, reaching its height on the izth. Aa before, all flew 
steadily southward along the line of the shore. They came 
nearer to the lantl, however, on the day of greatest abimdunce, 
a heavy fog having set in. When it lifted it was seen that 
tlie inshore edge of the movement was within live hundvcd 
yards of the surf at Point Pinos — a sort of local shifting having 
transpired. The flocks were quite noisy as they passed onward 
through the fog. The constant utter.ince of their call notes not 
improbably aided those further out to keep their course. No 
stragglers were noticed on the water during the fog or after it- 
All had passed over. From the isth onward there were feeble 
movements along, but no ruahea. The birds were inclined to 
approach the shore nearer than at fli'st, and loiterers were found 
quite numerously upon the water. Perhaps these later birds were 
not the tired ones that had dropped by the way and resumed 
their journey, nor those that had been delayed in starting, but 
arrivals from st.itions further north, the advance guard of others 
that subsequently followed, as 1 was informed, and made the Bay 
a resting place. 

On land sucli a migration as described would rea<Iily have 
escapi-d notice in its earlier stages. The concealment aflijrded 
by the vegetatlun would cause stragglers to be ovcrlookcti, and 
■ he greater perils and the artificial and natural obstructions would 
necessitate a higher flight being maintained. 

To summarize: When a smaller land species is habitually rare 
or absent in this locality through the whole course of cither move- 
ment, it is held, aside from the influences of environment, (hat 
the cause lies in the shifting of the line uf flight to the eastward 
or westward, not in ■ continual passing over of successive waves. 

Erratic Variability. — Lateness of arrival, unusual scarcity or 
absence, exceptional abundance or occurrence, exemplify erratic 
variability. These irregulnritics of niigrntion m.ty reasonably be 
attributed to variableness in the location of isolated communities, 
variation, eastward or westward, of starting point bringing about 
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variation of route, and to meteorological conditions, occasioning 
deflected, arrested, regurgitated, and involuntary movement.^ 

An instance of deflected migpration appears to be afforded in the 
presence of the Bobolink here in unwonted numbers in August, 
1887, after a violent gale along tlie North Carolina coast. Per- 
haps additional instances are found in the relative abundance in 
diflercnt springs of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and also of the 
Canadian Warbler, and in their casual presence in autumn. 
The 'tidal wave' mentioned by Drs. Coues and Prentiss in 
^Avifauna Columbiana' (pp. 31, 32) seems to have been due 
to deflection — deflection apparently from the Appalachian High- 
lands. The height of the ^wave' was doubtless increased by a 
subsequent arresting of its progress through cold to the north- 
ward. 

Local deflection occasioned by fog has incidentally been 
referred to in the Northern Phalaropes at Monterey Bay. A 
more striking illustration was furnished in two purely pelagic 
species in the same locality. On the morning of August 4 a 
heavy bank of fog which had been resting over the ocean beyond 
the headlands set into the Bay. I was out on the Bay, several 
miles off Point Pinos, at the time. Soon after the coming of 
the fog a number of Shearwaters were seen a little further out, 
flying rapidly seaward. In a short time they were followed by 
others, singly, in little companies, and in straggling flocks of 
considerable size. As the fog became denser it was seen that 
their line of movement was bearing more and more toward the 
south shore. Their flight was near the surface of the water, 
and, as there was a heavy swell, when the boat was in the 
trough, as they suddenly appeared in the fog over the crest of 
a wave, it seemed almost as if they emerged from the wave 
itself. When the boat was sighted, if too near, they would 
diverge from it so as to pass to one side, but without altering 



• Destruction of bird life by storms, especially during migration over extended 
bodies of water, has not been enumerated as among the probable causes of erratic 
variability, for the mortality would have to be very great indeed, far above the average, 
to be generally appreciable along the avenues of migration. There would have to be 
wholesale extermination among the legions of a sjjecies to produce marked diminu- 
tion, which could only be followed by continued scarcity during recujjeration — an 
event that has not come within the range of my observation. The disastrous effects 
of the elements would be more readily perceived on the breeding grounds. 



tiieir general course, which was directly out to sea. There 
was iia going and coming from rookery to feeding places as in 
Brandt's Cormorant. Their flight was all one way, parallel 
with the coast-line that would lead southward. The specimens 
taken showed that both the Dark-bodied and Pink-footed were 
represented, the former predominating. After an hour or two 
tile fog began to break along the sotilb shore, and as it rapidly 
retreated seaward, the line of movement receded, the birds 
keeping just without the denser mist. 

The arresting of the progress of a movement in n loc»lity 
would necessiirily present the appearance of extraordinary migra- 
tion — such as is often termed a 'bird wave.' An apparition of 
this kind has been reported by Mr. Philip Cox (Auk, VI, p. 
241). The actual stoppage of a vast army of Rubins, Son^ 
Sparrows, and Slate-colored Juncos by a snow storm was wit- 
nessed by him one moining in April, 1SS5, near Newcastle, 
New Brunswick. When occasion for migration was urgent its 
interruption just below a locality in the northward movement or 
just above it in the southward might be expected sometimes to 
bring about a twofold result — scarcity or absence for a time in 
the locality, as there would be no necessity for an early stop, and 
a wave of augmented proportions in the territoiy in which the 
first pause was made. The varying size of waves when the 
highway of migration is clear mavt perhaps, in part be thus 
accounted for, by previous damming up and concentration. The 
apparent smallneas of a ^ave may not improbablv be due some* 
times to its centre of abundance not resting in a locality, it being 
above or below or to one side of it during the halt. During the 
reign of ice and snow, interruption of northward progress not 
infrequently results in a regurgitated movement, when occurring 
to the northward of this locality, ns has been stated in previous 
portions of this article, having the appearance of a wave from 
below. In this connection, see 'Report on Bird Migration in 
the Mississippi Valley,' pp. 29, 30. 

An exemplification of involuntary migration is seemingly 
allbrded in the great tlight of Killdeers that appeared suddenly 
along the New England coast in the latter part of November, 
tSSS (Chadbourne, Auk, VI, p. 255). This movement was 
apparently from the southward, in the path of a storm. 
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Variability imputed to variableness in the location of isolated 
communities, entailing variation in paths of movement, is yet to 
be spoken of. Upon such gpround appears to be explained the 
lateness of arrival from the south of the Yellow- throated Warbler 
in years when other early migrants were not belated — a varia- 
tion within narrow limits in the route pursued by the vanguard 
being the probable cause of tardiness. In the years of early 
occurrence there was no indication that the migration of this 
species was obstructed, either by influences in this locality or 
above it. The conditions seemed especially favorable, rather 
than adverse. 

The reported wandering northward of homotines in certain 
species (as the American Egret and Little Blue Heron — Rep. 
Bird Migr. Miss. Vail., pp. 82, 83) presents a curious phase of 
erratic movement. A sort of irregular migration is manifested 
in the occurrence of 'accidental visitants.* It is surprising, rather 
than otherwise, that birds do not stray more frequently from their 
normal range, considering the possibilities of their being storm- 
driven or of becoming bewildered and losing their course. As 
movements pass over and around localities it follows that a station 
in advance may sometimes be occupied earlier than an inter- 
vening one. 

To recapitulate : Periodic variability — habitual absence or 
habitual comparative scarcity in one movement and customary 
presence or customary greater abundance in the opposite — in 
this locality is ascribed, aside from the influences of environment, 
to semi-annual change in line of migration, a diflTerent route being 
followed in the northward movement than in the southward. 
Erratic variability — irregular and uncertain occurrence, in 
transient migrants — is attributed to variation of route through 
variation, eastward or westward, in the location of isolated com- 
munities, and to diverting meteorological agencies, causing 
deflection and interruption of movement, the former manifested 
particularly through the presence or increased abundance of 
species whose ordinary highway of migration lies further to the 
east or west, the latter by the stoppage of progress in the locality, 
above, or below it, resi\lting sometimes in regurgitated and 
involuntary migration. 

Local Causes^ ajff^ecting Distribution^ producing the Appear- 
ance of Irregularity of Migration, — Causes underlying local 
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distribution often tend to give the appearance of exceptional 
abundance, or the opposite, rendering more appiirenU or lees so, 
the movements tliat are taking place without obstructing them. 
Influences alTecting the food-supply are most potentinl. Wilson's 
Snipe is particularly abundant here in the northward movcmcnl 
during wet seasons, the rain increasing the limited fund area hy 
rendering the high 'black-jack' lands boggy. September 6, iSSS. 
it rained heaviiy for seven hours, terminating a drought that had 
been prevailing and converting Ibe level 'black'jack' fields of 
recently sown oats into swampy flats. An isobitcd patch of four 
or live acres, immediately after the rain, held more Fcclorwl 
Snoilpipers than it was ever my fortune to see before in this 
locality at one time. Until the ground was dried this spot was a 
rendezvous for passing Sandpipers, the species varying from day 
to day. Such birds arc seldom seen here away from mill-ponds, 
as congenial haunts are wanting, though sometimes ob«erved 
high overhead in the tluali of migration. Nighthuwks. Chinmey 
Swifts, and Swallows are most conspicuous during migration in 
damp weather. Excessive rain causes the American Woodcock 
to appear more numerous when migrating through its desertion of 
the low grounds. An especial instance was during the luttirr 
half of August, 1S87. which was a month of continual mine. 

The lields of heading onts attract passing flocks of Bobolinks 
in May. In September when the crop is being harrowed in. the 
Killdeers, in the height of southward migration, occupy thesitine 
ground — a plunlatton devoted to this grain showing nn abundance 
to be observed nowhere else in the neighborhood. A Urge bed 
seeded to clover the first of May in a yard in the town of Chester, 
became the scene of quite a gathering of Indigo Buntings, mostly 
males, one season. They reached the number of a score and 
remained until all the seeds were eaten up. Their presence ex- 
cited some comment, and curious were the explanations advanced 
to account for it, whence they came being a mystery. 

Variability as occasioned by Topographical Conditions. — 
As is well known, localities on the same parallel, owing to 
dilTcrent topographical features, often exhibit diversity in time 
of occurrence similar to that arising fmm difference in latitude. 
The appearance of north-bound migrants along the course of the 
larger rivers earlier than in the adjacent territory in the Missis- 
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sippi Valley is frequently alluded to in the ^Report on Bird 
Migration.' In this locality this is seen in miniature, the first 
arrivals from the south in many species usually being found along 
the streams leading to the Broad and Catawlia Rivers and the 
LfOW-Country. On the coast, in the northward movement, birds, 
as a rule, appear sooner than in the Piedmont Region. For 
example. Dr. Coues mentions the occurrence of the Tree 
Swallow in numbers at Fort Macon, N. C, in January (Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1S71, p. 21). In this locality none 
have ever been seen before March. The loitering of species along 
the coast in autumn lengthens out their period of migration, the 
closing movements taking place later than in the Piedmont 
Region. 



//. Variability in the Occurrence of Breeding- and Winter 

Residents Independent of Failure of Food or 

Severity or Mildness of Season, 

Isolated Communities. — The spirit of gregariousness is a 
marked feature in bird life. It is manifested after the breeding 
season in the woodland groups of associated Titmice, Chickadees, 
Kinglets, etc., in the winter assemblages of Vesper Sparrows, 
American Crows, Meadowlarks, or Robins, and in the congrega- 
tion of the highly gregarious species, as the 'Blackbirds' and the 
Passenger Pigeon, and in a lower degree in the breeding colonics 
where the birds are generally dispersed within circumscribed 
limits, as in the Grasshopper Sparrow, and perhaps as in the 
Scarlet Tanager as observed by myself at Cajsar's Head (Auk, 
VIII, p. 329) and other birds similarly restricted. As the spirit 
to concentrate is so dominant, -and as there is local distribution 
even within the narrow bounds of a neighborhood, it is not 
strange that there should be local distribution involving larger 
areas, particularly where a species is not sufficiently abundant to 
fully occupy a territory, either through actual paucity, or because 
the territory is on the borders of the habitat. So it happens that 
toward the extremes of range tlie individuals of a species, in many 
birds at least, are inclined to aggregate into isolated communi- 
ties, being more or less plentiful in a particular locality while the 
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surrounding country is not inhabited, or at best but very sparsely 
so. Thus in this vicinity the Robin has been found to be of rare 
occurrence in the breeding season except in a single locality 
where a colony has flourished for years. The Grasshopper 
Sparrow, though very common, is likewise local here as a 
summer resident. At northern extremes of breeding range this 
gathering into isolated communities appears to be illustrated in 
the Blue Grosbeak, Mockingbird, and Carolina Wren. In winter 
time it is conspicuously exemplified in the Robin. Here in 
Chester County they may be wanting in December and January, 
and yet be abundant in a locality far to the northward. This, 
too, when the bulk of the species on the Atlantic Slope winters 
to the southward of this region. Certain essentially trans- 
Appalachian species are inclined to be very local on this side of 
the mountains, as the Dickcissel in summer and Leconte's 
Sparrow in winter. Henslow's Sparrow and Bewick's Wren 
appear to afford examples of local distribution where a species, 
in the aggregate of individuals, is not sufficiently abundant to 
populate the region embraced within the central portions of its 
range. As has been indicated, isolated communities vary in 
character. A single company or a small colony may alone repre- 
sent a species in a locality, or numerous flocks may occur, as 
is sometimes the case in the Robin, or tiiere may be general dis- 
persion, as in Bewick's Wren. It may be queried whether an 
incipient disposition to gregariousncss, perhaps limited chiefly to 
contemporaneous migratory movement, may not be a factor in 
the geographical distribution of many birds, in the more common 
species it being manifested by dispersion over widespread areas, 
and in the rarer, either by restriction within narrow boundaries, 
or bv sesrreeration into isolated communities or local centres of 
distribution. 

It remains to he said that local distribution dependent 
strictly upon environment is not to be confounded with the 
isolated communities spoken of. Uncongenial situations are not 
inhabited. Land birds do not resort to water, nor do typical 
woodland birds frequent the fields. 

Variability in the Locatiort of Isolated Communities, — 
While the Robin may breed locally ye:ir after year in the same 
locality, other species also local here in distribution may occur 
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irregularly, being present for one or more seasons and then rare 
or absent for a varying period.^ The Dickcissel is a remarkable 
example. During the first half dozen years I paid attention to 
the birds of this section it was not observed, then it was common 
locally for two summers. Afterwards it was not met with 
though my observations were continued six years longer.* A 
parallel on a smaller scale, immediately under the eye, appears 
to be supplied in the shifting of breeding grounds, as observed 
here in the Meadowlark — a particular field being in favor for a 
single season or longer and then deserted and another, perhaps a 
mile or two away, occupied. In lapse of time there may be a 
returning to former haunts. The Meadowlark is also more 
numerous in some summers than others. This fluctuation in 
abundance is esteemed to be but a more extended shifting of 
breeding grounds — the position of isolated communities varying 
so that different localities are occupied in different seasons. As 
the increase is abrupt instead of gradual it is obvious that the 
fluctuations do not arise from destruction of the birds. It has 
not been determined that storms in any way influence the location 
of isolated communities. 

The irregularity here in winter of the Robin, Bewick's Wren, 
and certain other birds has been commented upon at len<(th in a 
former part of this article, and explained also on the ground of 
variability in location of isolated communities. A parallel in 
miniature seems to be found in the restricted distribution 
of some of the less abundant winter birds of this neigh- 
borhood, particular situations being frequented for the season to 
the exclusion of others apparently equally attractive. That 
migration does not fail to take place in the Robin or Bewick's 
Wren when either is wanting in winter is proven by their occur- 
rence during the height of migration. The presence of the 



* I speak with some positiveness of the absence of birds, as I have had oi^portiinity 
for thorough observation, not having been trammelled by the restrictions prevailini; in 
more thickly settled communities. 

' Instances of its erratic appearance or abandonment are not wanting in other local- 
ities. Cf. Langdon (Ohio), Abst. Proc. Linn. Soc. N. Y., No. 5. p. ii ; Butler, 'liirds 
of Indiana,' p. 77; Coues and Prentiss, 'Avifauna Columbiana,' p. 67 ; Merriam (Con- 
necticut), Trans. Conn. Acad., IV, p. 43; Trotter (vicinity of Philadelphia), B. N. 
O. C, IV, p. 235; Lloyd (western Texas), Auk, IV, p. 294; Dutcher (Long Island), 
ibid,, VI, p. 137 ; etc. 
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Robin locally far north where the snow covers the ground for 
months dispels, too, all idea that its absence is due to removal 
wholly to the southward. 

Cold and warmth apparently affect only the winter migratory 
movements of isolated communities, not otherwise controlling 
location in any particular locality in the normal winter range. 
For example, Bewick's Wren may be rare here during December 
and January in a mild winter and quite common during a 
severe one, or the opposite may be true, in either case the 
species being fairly numerous during the height of migration. 
In the phenomenally mild winter of 1889-90 they were absent 
until the close of December when a slight movement occurred, 
apparently the advance of an isolated community from below, for 
there was unmistakable northward movement in other species. 
The height of its migration was reached in March as in ordinary 
years. The sudden influx of Robins in the early part of January, 
1S87 (Auk, IX, p. 29) with the coming of snow, and their dis- 
appearance on the return of milder weatlier seems to have been 
an instance of migratory movement of a large community from 
above, for the regular northward migration took place at the usual 
time. Severer December and January snows, too, have failed, 
before and since, to occasion such intrusions. It is a curious fact 
that migration should take place in the Robin with the advent 
of snow at the South while flocks remain during the entire winter 
'*in the valleys anion*; the White Mountains, where snow covers 
the ground from October to June, and where the cold reaches the 
iVeezinj^-point of mercury" (Brewer, Hist. N. A. Birds, Land 
Birds, I, p. 26).^ The explanation I would ofler is, that the birds 
which visited us had been residing below the snow-line and wer« 
dependent on account of their great numbers chiefly upon the 
ground for food, and when the ground was covered by snow, they 
had no alternative but to remove southward and await its dis- 
appearance. The closing words, which I have omitted, in the 
quotation just cited, ''attracted by the abundance of berries,'' 
explain their presence in New Hampshire. 

Food as bearing upon the location of isolated communities re- 
mains to be considered. In 'off' years' of species whose absence is 
attributed to variability in location of such communities there has 



' Set,* Auk, VIII, p. 317, for instance of Robins wintering in numbers in Quebec. 
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been no visible failure of food in this locality. The winter 
migratory movements of the Robin prove that a host may find 
ready subsistence where few or none have been previoasly soinum> 
ing. It is evident that abundance of food alone does not insure 
presence. When limited in numbers only a small area can be 
thickly inhabited, no matter how inviting the surrounding region 
may be. As some place must be selected when birds are not 
sufficiently abundant to populate the whole region temporarily 
available for residence, choice is made, though it may be a tem- 
porary one, as is the case in the Red-winged Blackbird here 
locally in winter, or it may be more permanent,, as in the Robin, 
here in summer, or, in a smaller way. as in the Prairie Horned 
Lark (Auk, VIII, pp. 57, 58). Below the territory where 
snow is frequent, there must be wide opportunity for selection, 
but where the ground is covered for a long time, only such places 
as adbrd food on trees, etc., can be inhabited. 

The absence of the Red-headed Woodpecker in Lewis County 
in northeastern New York (Merriam, B. N. O. G., Ill, 
p. 124) in winters when there were no beechnuts left on the 
trees, is a circumstance bearing directly upon this point. That 
this Woodpecker should winter in numbers, locally, in New 
York, even in the severest seasons, and in Vermont (Knowlton, 
B. N. O. C, VII, p. 63), and be absent here from October 
to April for successive years, may seem singular. In the 
abandonment of this locality in winter, however, it does not 
present any different feature than is exhibited in the Robin. 
The literature abounds in references to the erratic distribution 
and movements of this Woodpecker. The explanation appears 
simple. It is a bird that is distributed in isolated communities, 
and the communities vary in location, in the adjustment locali- 
ties remaining untenanted for a varying period. Its absence 
in this vicinity in winter is understood to signify that the summer 
residents have departed, that the migrants have passed on, and 
that winter birds have centred elsewhere. Scarcity or abun- 
dance in summer is explained by shifting of position of breeding 
communities, and in the height of migration, by variation of 
lines of movement. 

With the exception of the Dickcissel, the irregular breeding 
and winter birds mentioned above have been of habitual occur- 
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rence during the height of their migration. There are other bin! 
that iire uncertain in migration as well a& at other seasons, i 
Red-breasted Nuthatch here and the American Crossbill i 
lower part of the Stale (Wayne, Auk, IV, pp. 287-289). Thi^ 
inconstancy Kcems attiibntable to a shifting of the lines of 
inent so that these localities iire reached in some years and not 
in others. Both species are of local distribution in the brcedin 
season here at the South, being confined apparently to the highec 
mountains. The irregularity reported by Dr. Cooper (Pro 
U. S, Nat.Mus., II, p. 243) in Lawrence's Goldfinch, Lazul^ 
Bunting, and Western Bluebird seems but further illustration ' 
of variability in location of isolated communities. Additional 
instances in Chester County in winter appear to he allbrded in 
the Shovt-eared Owl, Purple Finch, Pine Siskin, Towhce, Palm 
Warbler, and Brown Creeper. In the breeding season the ten- 
dency to variability is not so great as in winter ; witness the Robin 
in this locality. The Passenger Pigeon exemplifies variability in 
a high degree. Where there are great numbers food doubtless 
enters as an immediate factor in their movements, their erratic 
mode of migration being accentuated by necessity of continually 
seeking new feeding grounds. Fear of persecution probablj|| 
causes them to avoid many localities, particularly in the locslioi 
of their 'nestings.' 

Where there has been no great change wrought in the face of 
a region, it is an open question whether much of the alleged 
extension of lange of birds may not be simply shifting of isolated 
communities within ordinary limits of habitat. 

Nummary. — In species of uncertain occurrence in the height of 
migration, irregularity in breeding or winter residence that can- 
not be attributed to severity or mildness of season or to failure of 
food is ascribed to variation in lines of movement (facilitated by 
local distribution), the migration being regularly performed, but 
routes varying so that the same localities are not visited c 
season ; in species of habitual occurrence in the height of ntigi 
tion, such irregularity is ascribed to variation in location C 
isolated communities at extremes of habitat — the birds in butli 
uises not lieing sutHciemly abundant to populate the whole 
region embmced %vithin their range, thus neccssiLiting choice of 
abode, which often results in abs<:ncc in localities that have bceaj 
favored in other seasons. 
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The abrupt occurrence in the depth of winter of a species that 
subsequently appears in greater numbers in the height of north- 
ward migration is imputed to migratofy movement of an isolated 
community, the birds coming from the north if cold and from the 
south if warm. 

(TV be concluded.) 



DESCRIPTIONS OF FIVE NEW BIRDS FROM 

MEXICO. 

BY E. W. NELSON AND T. S. PALMER. 

Megascops pinosus, sp. nov. 

Tyfe No. 131517, <J juv., U. S. National Museum, Department of 
Agriculture Collection, from Las Vigas, Vera Cruz, Mexico, June 9, 1893. 
Collected by E. W. Nelson. (Original No. 1235.) 

Measurements: Wing, 132 mm. (5.20 in.); tail 61.5 mm. ^2.38 in.); 
tarsus, 28 mm. (1.18 in.). 

Color. — Crown including ear tufts, neck and back, with upper tail 
coverts, dark clove brown obscurely mottled and faintly barred with dull 
cinnamon with faint traces of dull grayish. About the neck behind is a 
narrow collar in which the feathers are distinctly barred with grayish and 
dull cinnamon. Feathers of chin, cheeks, ear coverts, lores and sides of 
forehead grayish white irregularly and finely barred and mottled with black- 
ish brown. Entire lower surface except chin barred with grayish white 
and clove brown, the white bars being shaded or washed in part, particu- 
larly along the flanks, with pale cinnamon. In many instances the brown 
bars are connected by fine shaft-lines of brown which do not affect the 
general pattern. The barring on the throat and upper breast is finer or 
narrower than elsewhere. The rest of under surface has the alternate 
light and dark bars, three of each on each feather, of equal width and 
strongly contrasted. This produces a strong pattern of coarse light and 
dark barring which is quite unlike that of any other member of this group 
known to us. The feathering of feet and tarsus is dull grayish mottled 
with dark brown. Toes scantily feathered. Quills clove brown with 
a series of light, semi-circular and subquadrate spots along margin of 
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outer web. Near tbe base of outer quills these spots are nearly pure 
white on some feathers becoming cinnamon toward the tips. On inner 
quills thejr are all dull cinnamon. Secondaries and tertials clove brown 
with dull cinnamon bars on outer webs, most of these bars being mottled 
with the ground color of the feathers. On inner vanes of quills and 
secondaries the pale spots on outer vanes are matched bjr indistinct light 
bars. This mottling mixed with grajr extends over most of the surface 
of innermost tertials. Large quill of alula bordered with a fine white 
edging connecting three pure white spots on outer web. Both webs of 
second quill of alula and inner web of larger quill with three spots of dull 
cinnamon. Lesser and middle coverts smoke brown with faint mottling 
of cinnamon. Greater coverts clove brown bordered along outer vane bj 
mottling and spots of grayish and dull cinnamon. Tail, color of quills, 
narrowly barred with broken lines and mottling of pale cinnamon. 

Unfortunately the only specimen of this bird in the collection 
is immature. It is very different in the character of its mark- 
ings from the young of any other known Megascops. The 
specimen was killed in the pines at the northeast base of the 
Cofre de Perote near Las Vigas, in Vera Cruz, at an altitude of 
over 8,000 feet. 



Megascops ridgwayi,^ sp. nov. 

7y/^ No. 131518, U. S. National Museum, Department of Agriculture 
Collection, from Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico, July 2^ 1892. Collected 
by E. W. Nelson. (Original No. 218, 8ex unknown.) 

Measurements (taken from dry skin): Wing, 146 mm. (5.75 in.) ; tail, 
65 mm. (2.55 in.); tarsus, 30.5 mm. (1.20 in.). 

Color. — Entire top and sides of head and neck, back and rump, dull 
cinnamon-rufous. Feathers of crown and back streaked with narrow 
shaft-lines of blackish with faint indications of transverse mottling or bars. 
The quills, secondaries and tertials are hair-brown with rows of sub- 
quadrate spots along the outer webs not quite reaching to the shaft. 
These spots are a little longer than broad and are about the same color 
as the back except on the quills and about the bend of the wing where they 
become paler and are almost white in a few places. The inner webs of 
the quill feathers arc crossed by faintly marked bars of lighter shade, 
matching the spots on outer web. On the inner webs of secondaries and 



1 W<* tako pleasure in detlicatinjj tliis sp<'cies to Mr. Robert RidjjHay, Curator of 
IJirds in the U. S. National Museum, to whom we are indebted for many courtesies. 
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tertials these inner web bars are paler, becoming ocliraceous-buffy along 
the inner border of the vane. Scapulars, color of back with a large ovate 
whitish spot extending obliquely back across outer web of feather near 
tip and encroaching on the inner web as a point. Lesser and middle 
coverts verj dark cinnamon-rufous with broad heavy shaft streaks of 
blackish. Lores grayish with hairs black-tipped. Extending back from 
lores on sides of forehead over each eye is a series of feathers having large 
median white spots narrowly bordered with darker. Cheeks cinnamon 
rufous. Ear coverts grayish, edged with cinnamon rufous and tipped with 
blackish. Feathers of chin whitish; throat feathers with broad blackish 
shaft-lines along entire length bordered on each side by dull pale cinna- 
mon. Breast dull, dark cinnamon-rufous faintly mottled with darker. 
Feathers of the adult plumage coming in here are heavily marked with a 
broad shaft-streak occupying one-third of the feathers. Remainder of 
lower surface very pale cinnamon with faint hoary gray and dark mottling. 
Feathering of legs and feet dull pale huffy. Tail feathers hair-brown 
broadly washed along outer web and about tips with cinnamon-rufous. 
A mottling of the same color crosses the feathers forming irregular 
broken bars. 

This species is smaller than Megascops asio floridanus and 
agrees very closely in size with M. cassini from the vicinity of 
Jalapa and Mirador in Vera Cruz, eastern Mexico, but is readily 
distinguishable from it by the scantily feathered toes. The type 
is a full grown young in the red phase. It was killed in the pines 
at an altitude of 8500 feet. Two adults of this species, in the 
gray phase, were seen at Patzcuaro, where they were kept as 
pets in a store, but the owner refused to part witli them. 



Glaucidium fisheri,^ sp. nov. 

Type No. 131519 ?, U. S. National Museum, Department of Agriculture 
Collection. From Tochimilco, Puebla, Mexico. Collected by E. W. 
Nelson August 7, 1893. (Original No. 1454O 

Measurements: Length of wing, 87.6 mm. (3.45 in.) ; tail, 59.6 mm. 
(2.35 in.) ; tarsus, 19.3 mm. (.76 in.) ; chord of culmen, 8.9 mm. (35 in.). 

Color, — Back bistre brown with a warm tinge of vandyke. Top of 
head and occiput hair-brown with a faint tinge of bistre. The forehead 
and fore part of crown including most of the interorbital area is marked 
with shaft streaks of white. Along the sides of the crown extending 



1 Named in honor of Dr. A. K. Fisher, in recognition of his valuable work on the 
Hawks and Owls of the United States. 
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back to the nape are numerous concealed white spots. The feathers of 
median part of crown and occiput are plain to the base or with extremely 
fine concealed shaft-lines of white. There is a narrow nuchal collar of 
feathers having concealed white spots with brown and blackish edgings. 
Scapulars bistre-brown like the back but with a few small concealed 
spots of dull cinnamon. Primary coverts sepia-brown with cinnamon 
spots and edgings at tips. Quills dark clove-brown with a few marginal 
spots of dull cinnamon and crossed by faint narrow bars of lighter end- 
ing in subquadrate whitish spots on their inner webs. Tail uniform in 
color with the wings and marked by a series of seven white spots along 
each border of the middle tail feathers ; all of these spots are shaded 
about their border by a tinge of dull cinnamon. On the two or three 
outer pairs of tail feathers these spots become very small, giving the 
appearance of broken bands or bars across the tail. Upper tail coverts 
like back with mottling of dull cinnamon. Feathers of lores white 
at base but black on the hair-like distal two thirds. A very narrow 
whitish border on eyelids. The feathers on sides of the face, including 
ear-coverts are hair-brown below the eyes, and mottled with blackish- 
brown, dull cinnamon and whitish over the ears. A very narrow series 
of white feathers on the chin are continuous with the well marked white 
malar stripe which reaches back on each side to beneath the ear. The 
hair-brown color of the crown extends forward to the sides of the throat 
below this white bar. On each side of the breast is an area of brown 
slightly paler than the back and continuous with a narrow collar of the 
same color which margins the brown area of the back in front. Across 
the chin and back along sides of the throat there is a narrow line of 
feathers hair-brown at base and pale cinnamon at tip forming a thin 
band uniting the brown areas on the sides of the breast. Throat and 
middle line of breast white. Rest of lower parts white heavily streaked 
with brown; these streaks being similar in shade to the back, along the 
fore part of the flanks, but elsewhere, much darker sepia-brown. 
Feathers on front of thighs are dull cinnamon : elsewhere on legs they 
are white except for a fine mottling of dingy hair-brown on front of 
tarsus. Under wing-coverts yellowish white. Border of shoulder on 
under side pale cinnamon sparsely streaked with dark brown. Bill 
greenish-yellow at tip, horn color at base. Claws black at tip, horn 
color at base. 

General characters. — Size small; somewhat similar to Glaucidium 
cobanense but differing from it in the bistre-brown instead of rufous 
phimai^e; color of the head distinct from that of the back; forehead 
marked with shaft-streaks of dull white extending back to nuchal collar as 
concealed spots instead of the obscure bars of brighter rufous of G, 
cobanense. The latter species is described as being almost uniform 
rufous while in G. Jiskeri ihc back is bistre-brown tinged with vandyke in 
marked contrast with the hair-brown of the top of the head. 
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Glaucidium cohanense was described by Sharpe* from an 
examination of six specimens from Vera Paz, Guatemala, no 
one of which seems to have been designated as the type. The 
measurements of the type of G.Jisheri and four of the specimens 
of G. cohanense are given below : — 

Wing. Tail. Tarsus. 
Glaucidium fisher i 

9 Tochimilco, Puebla, Mexico 3.45 2.35 .76 

Glaucidium cohanense 

Ad., Laguna, Vera Paz, Guatemala 3.90 2.70 .85 

Ad., El Paraiso, Vera Paz, Guatemala 4.10 2.70 .80 

»« «« «» '* ♦' *» 3.90 2.75 .80 

Juv., Volcan de Fuego, Vera Paz, Guatemala 3.55 2.75 .75 

On page 199 of the 'Catalogue of the Striges in the British 
Museum,' are given the following additional measurements for 
this species: Wing, 3.45; tail, 2.55; tarsus, .75. These are 
evidently taken from a specimen from Cohan, Vera Paz, ob- 
tained from M. A. Bouvier — one of those referred to in the 
original description. From these measurements it will be seen 
that the specimen of G. fishcri^ although a female, is only as 
large as the smallest specimen of G, cohanense and appreciably 
smaller than the average measurements of five specimens of 
the latter species. 

The type and only known specimen of this handsome little 
Owl was shot from a ledge of rocks where it had taken refuge 
from a passing shower. It was found among the oaks and 
pines on the southeast slope of Mount Popocatapetl at an 
altitude of about 6500 feet, near the town of Tochimilco in the 
state of Puebla. 



Aimophila rufescens pallida, subsp. nov. 

Type No. 131516 ?, U. S. National Museum, Department of Agricul- 
ture Collection, from Etzatlan, Jalisco, Mexico, June 16, 1892. Collected 
hy E. W. Nelson. (Original No. 180.) 

Measurements (of dried skin) : Wing, 75 mm. (2.95 in.) ; tail, 71 mm. 
(2. 80 in.) ; tarsus, 25 mm. (i.oo in.) ; culmen, 17.5 mm. (.69 in.) . 



1 Ibis, 3d ser., V. 1875, pp. 47-49, 260. 
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This new subspecies may be recognized by its generally paler 
colors in comparison with typical rufescens from near the tyf>e 
locality, Temiscaltepec in the state of Mexico. Numerous other 
specimens of this bird from Jalapa to the City of Orizaba, in 
Vera Cruz, are also typical in coloration. The following detailed 
comparison shows the most marked characters separating the 
two forms. It may be noted here that the plate of Hcemophila 
rufescens in the 'Biologia Centrali-Americana' is an excellent 
representation of the typical rufescens. 



A, rufescens. 

Crown dark rufous or chestnut 
with a distinct but irregular ashy 
median stripe, and with a blackish 
border on each side. 



Lores dark gray. 

Superciliary stripe white, washed 
with fulvous from nostril back to 
eye; over and back of eye along 
side of crown clear dark ashy. 

Post-ocular streak blackish with 
very dark rufous edgings to feathers. 

Back dark chestnut with distinct 
although small, black shaft-streaks 
near ends of feathers. 

Chin, throat and malar stripe 
white, washed with fulvous. 

Sides of neck and body olive 
gray washed with fulvous, becoming 
warm bistre brown on the tianks. 



Under mandible pale yellowish 
horn color. 



A. rufescens pallida. 

Crown pale rusty rufous, the 
median ashy streak obsolete and 
the dark border on each side of 
crown merely indicated by a dark- 
ening of the rufous of the center. 

Lores ashy. 

Superciliary stripe white from 
nostril to eye, thence back along 
crown dingy ashy. 



Post-ocular streak much lighter 
and more rufous than in typical 
birds. 

Back paler with the dark shaft- 
streaks nearly obsolete. 

Chin, throat and malar stripe 
white. 

Sides of neck and body pale olive 
gray, much ashier than in typical 
birds, becoming somewhat warmer 
and browner on the flanks. 



Under mandible 
horn color. 



dark bluish 



Typical A. rufescens is a bird of the damper parts of east- 
ern and southern Mexico ; the present form comes from Etzatlan, 
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Jalisco, on the more arid southwestern border of the tableland 
region. 



Sitta carolinensis mexicana, subsp. nov. 

Type No. 131515 ^tU. S. National Museunit Department of Agri- 
culture Collection, from Mt. Orizaba, Puebia, Mexico, April 26, 1893. 
Collected by E. W. Nelson. (Original No. 1104.) 

Afeasmrememts (^ taken from dry skin) : Wing, 89 mm. (3.50 in.) ; tarsus, 
19 mm. (.75 in.) ; culmen, 19.3 mm. (.76 in.) ; bill from nostril, 13 mm. 
(.52 in.). 

Color. — Above similar to Sitta carolinensis aculeata including the dark 
markings on the tertials. Under surface decidedly ashy. Flanks dull 
bluish gray nearly concolor with the middle of the back. 

The White-bellied Nutiiatches from the mountains of south- 
central Mexico present certain characteristics by which they 
may be distinguished from either of the two recognized forms 
of the United States. The Mexican bird has a beak averaging 
rather smaller than that of Sitta carolinensis from the eastern 
United States. With this character it combines the color of the 
dorsal surface and dark markings on tertials of S» aculeata^ and 
differs from both northern forms in having only the chin and 
throat pure white — the rest of the lower parts in the present 
form being washed with a distinct ashy shade, heaviest on the 
flanks and posteriorly. 

This new race is a common breeding resident on Mt. Orizaba 
in Pucbla and also in the high mountains about the Valley of 
Mexico, and is found thence westerly along the Sierra Madre 
at least to the Volcano of Colima. It was also seen in the moun- 
tains of Hidalgo. Beyond this the work has not extended far 
enough to determine the limits between it and the other forms. 
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SIXTH SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN ORNITH- 
OLOGISTS' UNION CHECK-LIST OF 
NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 

By order of the Council of the American Ornithologists' 
Union the Committee on Classification and Nomenclature of 
North American Birds has prepared the following report on 
the species, subspecies, and changes of nomenclature proposed 
during the year ending November, 1893, forming the Sixth Sup- 
plement to the American Ornithologists* Union Check-List. The 
Committee met in Cambridge, Nov. 21-23, ^%3» with the fol- 
low ino^ members present: Allen, Brewster, and Merriam. On 
all but one question the vote was unanimous. 

The numbers at the left of the scientific names facilitate colla- 
tion with the Check-List. The interpolated species and sub- 
species are numbered in accordance with the provision made 
therefor in the Code of Nomenclature (p. 14, last paragraph). 

f Elliott Coues, Chairman, 
I J. A. Allen. 
Committee I William Brewster. 
I C. Hart Merriam. 
1^ Robert Ridgwav. 



I. ADDITIONS. 
305 a, Tympanuchus americanus attwateri (Bendire). 

Attwater's Prairie Hen. 

Tympanuchus attwateri Bendire, Forest and Stream, XL, 
No. 20, May 18, 1893, 425. 

Tympanuchus americanus attwateri Bendire, MS. 

[B 464, part^ C 384, part^ R 477, part^ C 563, part.'\ 

Hab. Coast region of Louisiana and Texas. 

373^. Megascops asio aikeni Brewst. 
Aiken's Screech Owl. 
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Meg^ascopsasioaikeniBKRVfST.^ Auk, VIII, April, 1891, 139. 

\Jd — , C — , R — , C/ — .J 
Hab. Plains, El Paso County, Colorado, south probably to 
central New Mexico and northwestern Arizona. 

373 h. Megascops asio macfarlanei Brewst. 

MacFarlane'8 Screech Owl. 

Megascops asio macfarlanei Brkwst., Auk, VIII, April, 
1891, 140. 
[B \<^fart^ C 318, part^ R 402, part^ C 465, part.'\ 

Hab. East of the Cascades in Washington, interior of 
southern British Columbia, and eastward into Montana. 

567 d. Junco hyemalis pinosus Loomis. 

Point Plnos Junco. 

Junco pinosus Loomis, Auk, X, April, 1893, 47. 

[B-, C-, R-, C-.] 
Hab. Vicinity of Monterey, California. 

735 c, Cistothorus palustris griseus Brewst. 

Worthlngton's Marsh Wren. 

Cistothorus palustris griseus Brewst., Auk, X, July, 1893, 
216. 

[B 268, part^ C 51, part^ R 67, part^ C 79, part,'\ 

Hab. Coast region of South Carolina and Georgia. 

740 b, Parus hudsonicus columbianus Rhoads. 

Columbian Chickadee. 

Parus hudsonicus columbianus Rhoads, Auk, X, Jan. 1893, 

23- 

[B 2^^ part, Cyh^part^ R 45, part, C 49, partJ\ 

Hab. Rocky Mountains, from the Liard River soutli into 
Montana. 



II. CHANGES OF NOMENCLATURE. 

320. Colnmbigallina passerina (Linn.). This becomes 
Columbigallina passerina terrestris Chapm. 
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ColumhigalHna passer ina terrestris Chapman, Bull Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., IV, 1892, 293. 

The type of C. passerina came from the Island of Jamaica and 
is subspecifically separable from the bird of the southeastern 
United States. 

341. Bntao albicandatos Vieill. This becomes 
341. Buteo albicaudatus sennetti Allen. 

Sennett'a White-tailed Hawk. 

Buteo albicaudatus sennetti Allen, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 

Hist., V, 1893, 144. 
Hab. Rio Grande Valley, Texas, and southward into Mexico. 

417 a. Antrostomus vociferus arizonae Brewst. This 
becomes 
Antrostomus vociferus macromystax (Wagler). 

Capritnulgus macromystax Wagler, Ibis, 1831, 533. 

Caprimulgus vociferus macromystax Hartert, Ibis, 1892, 
286. 

Cf, Hartert, 1. c. 

494 a. Dolichonyx oryzivorus albinucha Ridgw. This 
becomes a synonym of Dolichonyx oryzivorus 
(Linn.). ( C/". Chapman, Auk, X, Oct. 1893, 

3»'-) 

Genus Campylorhynchns Spix (p. 325). This becomes 

Genus Heleodytes Cabanis. 

Heleodytes Cabanis, Mus. Hein. I, 1850, 80. Type Fur- 
narius griseus Swain. 

Campyhrhynchus Spix, 1824, is preoccupied in Coleoptera 
by Campylirhynchus Megerle, 1821. (C/*. Palmer, Auk, X, 
Jan. 1S93, %(i,) Hence Nos. 713 and 714 will stand as follows : — 

7 1 3. Heleodytes bmnneicapiUns ( Lafr. ) . 

714. Heleodytes afflnis (Xantus). 
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III. FORMS CONSIDERED AS NOT ENTITLED TO 

RECOGNITION. 

Megascofs asio saturatus Brewst., Auk, VIII, April, 1891, 
141. 

Considered as a synonym of Megascops asio kennicottii 
(Elliot), the range of variation in a large series of specimens 
of M, a. saturatus covering all of the alleged distinctive 
features of the supposed unique type of M, a. kennicottii^ the 
range of which latter is now extended southward over the sup- 
posed habitat of M. a. saturatus. 

Parus hudsonicus ungava Rhoads, Auk, X, Oct., 1893, 328. 

Considered as not separable from Parus hudsonicus Forst., 
owing to the insufficiency of the alleged characters. It was 
tentatively proposed, and confessedly without comparison witli 
specimens of P, hudsonicus from any point near the type locality 
of the species. 

Parus hudsonicus evura CouES (Key N. Am. Birds, 18S4, 
267). (Cy*. HnoADS, Auk, X, Oct., 1893, 331.) 
Considered as inseparable from Parus hudsonicus Forst. 



IV. PROPOSED CHANGES OF NOMENCLATURE 

REJECTED. 

Conuropsis vs, Conurus^ and hence Conuropsis carolinensis 
vs. Conurus carolinensis. ( Cf. Salvadori, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. XX, 1891, 203.) 

The type of Conurus (Lksson ex Kuhl) is considered to be 
Psittacus carolinensis Gm., as originally determined by the 
A. O. U. Committee by the principle of elimination (cf. Canon 
XXIV, A. O. U. Code of Nomenclature) . Conuropsis Salva- 
dori, based on this species, becomes therefore a synonym of 
Conurus, 
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Corvus americanus caurinus (Bd.) vs, Corvus caurinus Bd. 
(Cyi Rhoads, Auk, X, Jan. 1893, 18-21.) 

The proposed change was not considered expedient, the 
case being deemed not well enough understood to warrant any 
change. 

Melospiza lincolni (Aud.) vs. Melosfiza lincolni striata 
Brewst. (Cy. Rhoads, Auk, X, Jan. 1893, 21 ; Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, 51.) 

The proposed change was not adopted, M, /. striata being 
considered as entitled to recognition as a local northwest-coast 
form. 

Vireo gilvus swainsoni (Bd.) vs. Vireo gilvus ( VieilL). 
{Cf. Rhoads, Auk, X, Jan. 1893, 21; Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila. 1893, 53.) 

The type of Vireo szvainsoni Bd. came from Petaluma, Cali- 
fornia, instead of from Steilacoom, Washington, as represented 
(1. c). Furthermore, in view of the instability of the Vireo 
gilvus group as represented in different parts of North America, 
and tlie tendency to development of slightly diflferentiated local 
forms, it was deemed unnecessary to recognize any of them in 
nomenclature. 

Sylvafiia pus ilia (VVils.) vs. Sylvan i a pusil/a pileolata 
(Pall.). ( <^^y*. Rhoads, Auk, X, Jan. 1S93, 23; Proc. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila. 1893, 55.) 

The proposed cliangc was not considered necessary, the 
material submitted to the Committee showing that true Sylvania 
pusilla is found in Vancouver Island. 



V. ACTION DEFERRED. 

Final action on the following was deferred. 

Leptoptila brachyptcra (Salvadori ex Gray) vs. Engyp- 
tila albifrofts (Bonap.). {Cf, Salvadori, Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus. XXI, 1893,545.) 

Owing to complications of synonymatic and other questions 
involved, final decision was deferred. 
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Chordeiles acutipennis texensis (Lawr.) vs. Chordeiles 
texensis Lawr. ( Cf. Hartkrt, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. XVI, 
1892, 616.) 

Deferred for later consideration, owing to last of material for 
examination. 

Icterus gularis yucatanensis Berlbpsch. ( Cf. Bendire, 
Auk, X, Oct. 1893, 366.) 

While there is no doubt of the capture of specimens as alleged, 
nor of the correctness of the identification, final action was de- 
ferred pending further investigations as to the possibility of their 
introduction through man's agency. 

Vireo huitont obscurus AsTiio^Vi (Zoe, Dec. 1S90, 307. Cf. 
also RifOADS, Auk, X, July, 1893, 239). 

Deferred for later consideration, owing to lack of material for 
examination. 

Vireo huttoni insular is Rhoads (Auk, X, July, 1S93, 239). 
Deferred for later consideration, owing to lack of sufficient 
material for examination. 



ELEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS' UNION. 

The Eleventh Congress of the American Ornithologists* 
Union was held in Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 20-23, '%3' The 
three days* open session of the Union were preceded by a business 
meeting held at the residence of Mr. C. F. Batchekler on the 
evening of November 20. The open session, to which the public 
was invited, was held in the Nash Lecture- room of the Harvard 
University Museum. 

Business Session. — In the absence of the President, Dr. 
Elliott Coues, who was unfortunately unavoidably detained in the 
West, the meeting was called to order by Vice-President William 
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Brewster. The report of the Secretary showed that during the 
year the Union had lost fifteen members, — six by death and nine 
by resignation, all from the Associate List. The members lost 
by death were as follows : Jenness Richardson,* who died at 
Bryn Mawr, N. Y., June 24, 1893, aged 36 ; Erastus Corning, 
Jr., who died at Albany, N. Y., April 9, 1893, aged 41 ; Benj. 
F. Goss," who died at Pewaukee, Wis., July 6, 1893, aged 70 ; 
Austin F. Park,' who died at Troy, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1893, aged 
68 ; Charles Slover Allen, M. D.,* who died in New York City, 
Oct. 15, 1893, aged 39. 

The Secretary also presented as a part of his report the follow- 
ing interesting tables showing how steadily, both in membership 
and attendance, the Union has grown. For comparison the 
attendance at the Eleventh Congress is also included. 



STATUS OF MEMBERSHIP AT THE OPENING OF EACH 

CONGRESS. 
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« For an obituary notice, sec Auk, X, 1893, P* 3<H- 

3 For an obituary notice, see /did., p. 385. 

3 For an obituary notice, see /^/</., p. 384. 

* For an obituary notice, see the present number of 'The Auk', under 'Notes and 
News.' 
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The report of the Treasurer showetl a considerable balance 
in the treasury of the Union. 

The officers and councillors of the preceding year were re- 
elected. Eighty-four Associate Members were elected, but no 
additions were made to either the Active, Corresponding, or 
Honorary lists. The usual reports of Committees were received. 

Public Session. First day, — The meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President William Brewster, and after an address 
of welcome of Prof. George L. Goodale on behalf of Harvard 
University, at once proceeded to the consideration of Scientific 
Papers. 

The morning session was devoted to two papers on bird 
migration, the first by Leverett M. Loomis, entitled 'Bird Migra- 
tion in Chester County, South Carolina, viewed with Reference 
to Cause* ; the second by Frank M. Chapman, entitled 'Remarks 
on the Origin of Bird Migration.* Two parts of Mr. Loomis's 
paper appear in this number of 'The Auk' (pp. 26-39). '^^^^ 
author summarized these parts and gave in detail the third and 
concluding part. Mr. Chapman's paper is published in full 
(antea^ pp. 12-17). 

These papers were discussed by Mr. D. G. Elliot, Mr. Francis, 
Prof. John Macoun, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Mr. Loomis, and 
Mr. Chapman. 
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The first pnper of the afternoon session was by D. G. Elliot on 
•The Survival of the Fittest.' It wiis discussed by Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, Dr. J. A. Allen, and Mr. Elliot. 

The concluding paper of the day was by Mr. William Dutcher 
on 'The Labrador Duck — Another specimen with some addi- 
tional data respecting extant specimens' (published antea^ pp. 
4-ia). Discussion followed by Messrs. D. G. Elliot, C. F. 
Batchelder, M. Chamberlain, A. C. Bent. E. W. Nelson. Capt. 
Charles Bendire, Prof. John Macoun, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and 
the author. 

Second day's session. — The meeting was called lu order by 
Vice-President William Brewster. The morning session was 
given to the presentation of two papers by Dr. J. A. Allen en- 
tilled "Protective Coloration and Natural Selecliim,' and 'Protec- 
tive Mimicry.' These papers were discussed at length by Messrs, 
D. G. Elliot, William Brewster, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, and Dr. 
Allen. The first paper particularly appealed to the individual 
experience of many of the members in attendance atid the whole 
day's session might have been profitably given to a presentation 
of their views. 

The afternoon was devoted to a paper by Frank M. Chapman 
on 'The Island of Trinidad and its Bird-Life, lUuslraled with 
Lantern Slides.' Many pictures were shown of characteristic 
forest scenes and birds. 

Third day's session. — The meeting was called to order by ex- 
President, D. G. Elliot. Before proceeding to Uie reading of 
papers, the Committee on Resolutions presented the fallowing 
report ; — 

^^Jtesplved: That the thanks of the American Ornithologists' 
Union be and hereby are tendered to Prof. George L- Goodale 
for the use of the Nash Lecture-room of Harvard University as 
a place uf meeting for the Union and for other courtesies extended. 

'^Resoivfd: That the thanks of the American Ornithologists' 
Union be and herchy are tendered to the NulLiU Ornithological 
Club for its cordial welcome and generous hospitalities extended 
to visiting members. 

'^Resolved: That the thanks of the American Ornithologists* 
Union be and hereby are tendered to the Colonial Club of Cam- 
bridge for courtesies extended to the Union during its Eleventh 
Congress." 
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The first paper of the morning was by Mr. F. A. Lucas *On the 
Tongue of Dendroica iigrina,^ In the absence of the author it 
was read by Mr. F. B. White. 

The second paper was by Dr. A. P. Chadbourne and was 
entitled *Change in Feeding Habits of the Night Hawk since the 
general use of Electric Lights.* Remarks followed by Mr. 
Ruthven Deane. 

The third paper was by the same author and described 'An 
Instance of Reasoning in the Scarlet Ibis.' The fourth paper 
was by Dr. Louis B. Bishop 'On the nest of Cistothorus paius- 
tris.' The fifth paper was by Mr. George H. Mackay on the 
'Habits of the Double-crested Cormorant i^Phalacrocorax dilo- 
phus) in Rhode Island' (published antea^ pp. 18-24). ^^ ^^^ 
read by Mr. William Dutcher and was discussed by Messrs. 
D. G. Elliot and E. H. Forbush. The sixth and last paper 
of the morning session was by Mr. E. W. Nelson and was 
entitled 'Some Mexican Notes.' The author gave a graphic 
description of the scenery and bird-life of the higher peaks at 
the southern border of the Mexican tableland. 

The first paper of the afternoon session was by Mr. E. H. 
Forbush on the 'Capture of the Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
in Massachusetts.' The second paper was by Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman on ^General Impressions of Tropical Bird-life.' The 
third paper was by Dr. C. Hart Merriam who spoke inform- 
ally of his recent trip to Wyoming. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Merriam's remarks, the Union 
adjourned to meet at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, November 12, 1894. 

This was one of the most successful Congresses ever held by 
the Union. Many of the papers had a general bearing upon the 
leading biologic questions of the day and were therefore of 
interest to all students of natural history. That this fact was 
appreciated was shown by the unusual attendance of the public, 
the audiences sometimes reaching nearly 150, a number not 
approached at any previous meeting. 

But the success of the Congress was not dependent alone 
upon its formal and official transactions. From the social 
standpoint the meeting was no less memorable. Cambridge is 
the home of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, the immediate 
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ancestor of the Union, and its members both individually and 
collectively gave a most cordial reception to the visiting 
organization. Each day of the session the Cl.ub entertained the 
Union at luncheon at the rooms of the Colonial Club, and on the 
evening of the 20th the members of both societies met by 
invitation at the residence of Mr. C. F. Batchelder and 
celebrated in an informal and thoroughly enjoyable way the 
twentieth birthday of the parent society. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Newton's 'Dictionary of Birds,* Part 11.' — ^The general character of 
Professor Newton's 'Dictionary of Birds' has already been indicated (Auk, 
^* PP- 357~3^)' P^rt 11 (Ga-Moa, pp. 305-576) contains, besides the 
definitions naturally to be expected, a number of especially noteworthy 
articles, as Gare-Fowl (pp. 303-308, concluded from Part I), Geographi- 
cal Distribution (pp. 311-363), Migration (pp. 547-572), and Mimicry 
(pp. 572-575), some of which call for somewhat detailed notice. Among 
the other longer articles, which are noteworthy for their scope and varied 
information, are Grouse (6 pp.), Guachero {Steatornis)^ Heron (5 pp.), 
Hoactxin (^Ofistkocomus)^ //orndill {$pp.)^ Hummingbird (10 pp.). Kiwi 
(6 pp.), Lark (6 pp.), Lyre-bird (5 pp.), Megafode (4 pp.), etc. 

In the twenty-five pages devoted to Migration, the general facts of the 
subject are set forth, and then an attempt is made to ''account for the 
cause or causes of migration." "Want of food" is deemed to be "the most 
obvious cause," "far more so than variation of the temperature, though in 
popular belief that probably holds the first place." "As food grows scarce 
toward the end of summer in the most northern limits of the range of a 
species, the individuals affected thereby seek it elsewhere; in this way 
they press upon the haunt of other individuals," and so on. This, says 
Prof. Newton, "seems satisfactorily to explain the southward movement of 
many migrating birds in the northern hemisphere; but when we consider 
the return movement which takes place some six months later, doubt may 
be entertained whether scarcity of food can be assigned as its sole or suffi- 



* A Dictionary of Birds. By Alfred Newton. Assisted by Hans Gadow. With 
Contributions from Richard Lydekker, B. A., K. G. S., Charles S. Roy, M. A., F*. R. S., 
and Robert W. Shufeldt, M. D. (late United States Army). Part II (Ga-Moa). Lon- 
don : Adam and Charles Black, 1893. — 8vo., pp. 305-576. 
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cient cause, and perhaps it would be safest not to come to any decision on 
this point.** It is suggested that the more equatorial regions may be 
'^deficient in certain necessaries for the nursery,** and also that these same 
regions *^wouId not supply sufficient food for both parents and offspring, 
the latter being, at the lowest computation, twice as numerous as the 
former, unless the numbers of both were diminished by the casualities of 
travel.'* On the other hand, in view of '*the pertinacity with which birds 
return to their accustomed breeding-places,*' ^*the force of this passionate 
fondness for the old home'* must be taken into account, **even if we do 
not allow that in it lies the whole stimulus to undertake the perilous 
voyage.** Beyond these few suggestions, it is rather surprising to find 
little discussion of the 'causes* of migration.' 

The manner of migration is considered at some length, illustrated by the 
citation of a number of specific examples, and includes the discussion of 
routes of migration, the literature of the subject being liberally cited, 
either in the text or the accompanying foot-notes. The question — "How 
do the birds find their way so unerringly from such immense distances?'* 
is considered to be *'the most marvellous thing of all*' and "by far the 
most inexplicable part of the matter.** "Sight alone,'* our author thinks, 
*^can hardly be regarded as affording much aid to birds — and there is 
reason to think that there are several such — which at one stretch trans- 
port themselves across the breadth of Europe, or even traverse more than a 
thousand miles of open ocean, to say nothing of those — and of them 
there are certainly many — which perform their migrations mainly by 
night.*' The fact is apparently lost sight of that even at night — at least 
in clear weather when birds mostly migrate — at the altitude at which 
birds ordinarily perform their journeys, the main features of the land- 
scape are distinctly visible for long distances to the migrating birds, and 
that in reality "sight, and sight" only, is the sense which directs these 
birds/' as truly as in the case of *homing' Pigeons, where it is admitted by 
''all the best authorities on that subject." In the case of birds travers- 
ing wide expanses of open sea, sight is perhaps aided by other factors, as 
notably the direction and temperature of the wind, combined with the 
fact that even when such flights are quite extended they are of compara- 
tively short duration, being performed by birds that for the most part 
are exceptionally strong fliers, as many of the Grallac, etc. Prof. 
Newton*s idea that birds which perform their journeys by night cannot 
possibly be aided by sight is almost demonstrably erroneous, as any one 
who has spent a night on the summit of a high mountain and noted 
the distinctness with which the landscape is spread out below him, 
will readily believe. 

In regard to the subject of Mimicry, we must confess surprise at 
finding so conservative and sensible a writer as Prof. Newton giving 
such unreserved support to this theory as his article on the subject shows. 



' On this subject cf. Allen, Auk, X, pp. 102-104, and Chapman, antea, pp. 12-17. 
8 
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He says : * 'Mimicry, with the prefix unconscious^ which in every depart- 
ment of Zoology should be always expressed or understood, signifies the 
more or less complete likeness, in colouring or form or both, which one 
creature bears to another, so that in some cases one may easily be 
mistaken for the other, though the affinity between them may be very 
remote .... The explanation is simply that the weaker animal, or that 
which exists under less favorable conditions, *mimics* the stronger, or 
that which is most flourishing, the mimicry being presumably effected by 
means of Natural Selection ; but the difficulties which attend the investiga- 
tion of the way in which this result is brought about,, so as to render the 
explanation in all cases acceptable, are often extremely great, and one 
ought not to be surprised that some zoologists are unable to accept the 
explanation at all.** As one of the conditions for an acceptable case of 
mimicry, as laid down by Wallace, is that the mimicker and the form 
mimicked must both share the same habitat. Prof. Newton finds it con- 
venient to cite only about three or four good examples among the class of 
birds, — that of **a Cuckow to a Hawk,'* that of Mimeta (a genus of 
Orioles) io Philemon (a genus of Friaf-birds), that o( Harpagns diodon 
to Accipiter pileatus (a very weak case), and that of the genus Tylas to 
Xenopirostris. None of them very fully meetx the conditions of a good 
case of mimicry, since the advantages secured by the supposed mimicry 
are by no means very obvious. The most that can be said is that the two 
forms which present a somewhat striking superficial resemblance to each 
other happen in each case to occupy a common habitat. A large number 
of other cases might be cited were it not for their dissimilarity in distribu- 
tion, and a number of such are mentioned passim in the 'Dictionary,* as 
Agapornis and Psittacula^ Altemon and Upupa^ Sturnella and Macronyx^ 
Serilophus and AmfeliSy Colaftes and Geocolaptes^ etc., while the list 
could easily be greatly extended. Hence our author feels called upon to 
caution his readers to bear in mind **that all cases of close similarity of 
plumage are not necessarily Mimicry.** There is not space here to discuss 
the subject at length (as we hope to do later in some other connection), 
but it may be well to suggest that there is another side to the question, 
and that there are other explanations of these resemblances that seem 
more reasonable. In fact in most instances, and at least so far as birds 
are concerned, it seems by no means rash to consider them as purely 
accidental, or cases of coincidence.' 

The article on 'Geographical Distribution' is an admii*able presentation 
of the subject, althoujjh on minor points we should find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to subscribe to all of our author*s conclusions. We notice, with some 
surprise, the absence of any discussion of the causes, past or present, of 
the distribution of avine life, except incidentally in one or two cases. It 
may be noted thai a number of important departures are made from the 



' See further the discussion of 'Mimicry' in Beddard's 'Animal Coloration,* and the 
evidence and authorities, pro and con, there cited. 
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Sclaterian system, of which formerly Prof. Newton was a loyal adherent 
Thus the Palaearctic and Nearctic Regions of Sclater are combined to form 
a single circumpolar area, under the name *Holarctic Region,* while New 
Zealand, in accordance with Prof. Huxley's scheme, is separated from 
Sclater's Australian Region to form a *New Zealand Region.* Prof. 
Newton's **8ix primary regions" are : (^\) ih& New Zealand Region, (2) 
the Australian Reg-ton, (3) the Neotropical Region, (4) the Holarctic 
Region n (5) the Ethiopian Region, (6) the Indian Region. Each of these, 
except the first, is divided into a number of *subregions,' and some of these 
into * provinces,* of which lack of space here forbids a detailed notice. A 
map of the world accompanies the article, showing approximately these 
six zoogeographical Regions. 

Respecting the Holarctic Region, however, we may quote as follows: 
"As has been stated in the introductory portion of this article, the combina- 
tion intimated by this phrase [the Holarctic Region], though sanctioned 
in spirit by Prof. Huxley, wholly contravenes the opinion expressed by 
two of the leading authorities on the subject — Messrs. Sclater and Wallace. 
The arguments of the former being based on positive facts, or at least on 
what seemed at the time to be such, must be met by corresponding facts. 
Those of the latter having a more hypothetical foundation — the notion 
that each of the primary divisions of the earth's surface should comprehend 
about the same extent — require less consideration. The natural philoso- 
pher regards quality rather than quantity, and things must be weighed as 
well as measured, analyzed as well as surveyed. . \ . But not to wander 
from our present business, no one who will investigate the Avifauna of 
that part of North America lying outside the boundary (if it can ever be 
traced) of the Neotropical Region, will find in the Nearctic area more 
than a single family of Birds [Chamaeidae] that is peculiar to it, and that 
is a family of position so doubtful that some of those who have most 
closelv studied itrefer it to one or another of well-known families — Paridcs 
or Troglodytidce — both of which are widely dispersed and admittedly 
contain genera that differ considerably. . . . Every other Nearctic family 
is common tothe Neotropical Region or to the Palaearctic area, or to both. 
Thus regarded from every ornithological aspect, what has been called the 
Nearctic 'Region* has no right to be so accounted, since its peculiarity is 
numerically of less importance than some of the Subregions of the Neo- 
tropical Region. . . ." 

In discussing these several regions Prof. Newton brings into strong 
relief their chief characteristics, and especially the prevalence of weak, 
isolated and ancient ornithic t^pes in New Zealand, and to a less degree 
in Australia, and their greater prevalence in South America than in any 
other part of the world except in Australia and New Zealand. On the 
other hand, the "Holarctic Region seems to have the most highly developed 
Fauna, in that it is one from which the weakest types have generally been 
eliminated, though that result is chiefly seen in its Palaearctic area, and 
perhaps especially in the western part of this. . . .** 
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Part II is worthy of the high praise we have already bestowed upon Part 
I, and assures us that the *Dictionary* will prove to be one of the most 
useful hand-books of general ornithology ever published. It would be easy 
to pick flaws here and there, but its general excellence would render this 
an ungracious task. We may, however, call attention to one singular 
oversight in respect to the genus Otocoris (or Otocorys^ as our author 
prefers to write it), where in a foot-note to page 511 it is stated, ** By 
American writers it is usually called Eremophilay but that name is pre- 
occupied in natural history." While this was formerly the case, the name 
Otocoris for the Horned Larks has been in almost universal use among 
American writers for a full decade, the change having been made as early 
as 1882, and became generally adopted as early as 1884. Such occasional 
slips are doubtless due to the fact that portions of the work have been 
bodily transferred from the *Encyclop{edia Britannica* without subjection 
to quite the rigid scrutiny the lapse of time has rendered necessary. 

While it is not customary to look for an index to a dictionary^ in the 
present case an index would prove an indispensable adjunct, since very few 
of the almost numberless technical names of genera and species, and even 
of the higher groups, appear as titles of articles, but must be sought in 
the body of the text. It is hence not to be supposed that such an impor- 
tant matter will be overlooked by either the author or the publishers. 
— J. A. A. 

Salvadori's Catalogue of the Pigeons. — The introduction to the 'Cata- 
logue of the Columbx'' gives a useful though brief sketch of the litera- 
ture of the subject, from which it appears that the number of species 
enumerated by G. R. Gray in 1871 was 378, while Schlegel in 1873 recog- 
nized only 249. The number recognized in the present *Catalogue' is 
458, while notice is taken of 27 others regai*ded by the author as of a 
more doubtful character. The British Museum Collection, we are 
intbrnied, contains, al'ler the elimination r)f duplicates, 7359 specimens, 
belonging to 415 species. Of these species •'112 are represented by typi- 
cal specifuens, besides 47 which are types of species that have been identi- 
fied with others previously described." Only "42 species are still desid- 
erata in the Collection"! Eleven are here described for the first time. 
In the acknowledgments of assistance it is stated that *'the whole of 
the American species" were worked out with the help of Mr. Salvin. 

The order Coluinb;e is divided into two suborders, i, Columbie, 2, Didi ; 
the latter coiisistiiii; of the two extinct genera Pczophap$ and Didns, 
known thus far only from the islands of Mauritius, Reunion, and Rod- 



' Catalogue | of the | Columba', or Pigeons, | in the | Collection | of the | British 

Museum. | By | V. Salvadori. | Ix)ndon: | Printed by order of the Trustees. | Sold 

by 1 Lungmans iS: Co., 39 Patcrnostor Row | .... [=4 lines, names of l>ooksellers] 

I 1893.— 8vo. pp. i-xvii. 1-676, pll. i-xv. = Catalogue of the Birds in the British 

Museum, Vol. XXI. 
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riguez. The Columbae proper, or the existing Pigeons, are separated 
into five families, namely: (i) Treronidae, (2) Columbidae, (3) Peris- 
teridse, (4) Gouridse, C5) Didunculidae. Only the ColumbidcC and 
Peristeridae are represented in the New World. The Treronidae, or Tree 
Pigeons, are separated into three subfamilies and 19 genera, and number 
about 190 species, 75 of which are referred to the genus Piilofus and 43 
to the genus Carpophaga, The Columbine, mainly restricted to the 
Old Wortd, number 100 species, of which more than half are referred to 
the single genus Columba, The Peristeridae embraces seven subfamilies, 
36 genera, and some 250 species, only about 70 of which are American 
and the rest, as well as the Gouridse (6 species) and the Didunculidae 
(i species), belonging to the Old World. 

Prof. Salvador! appears to have done his work with great care and 
thoroughness, and has thus placed all ornithologists under a deep debt 
of gratitude. In matters of nomenclature he of course takes some liber- 
ties, or at least what would be so considered on this side of the water 
(c/l Auk, IX, p. 278, 279). It is hardly consistent, however, for him to 
accept Turtur turtur (ex Columba turtnr Linn.) on p. 396 while he 
rejects Zenaida zenaida (ex Columba zenaida Bon.) on p. 382. We of 
course would not expect him to permit Columbigallina^ **a long, badly 
constructed name," to supercede Chameepelia, though having eleven 
years priority. 

For the genus of late currently recognized under the name Engyptila 

he prefers the preoccupied name Leptoplila; but there seems to be a name 

which should supercede Engyptila (Sundevall, 1S72); namely, Salvadori's 

own name Homoptila which has a year's priority ,' This same genus gives 

rise also to several other much to be lamented changes of nomenclature, 

since our author finds that Columba erythrothorax Temm. and Knip, said 

to be from Surinam, is in all probability an African species identical with 

Aplopelia larvata (Bon. ex Temm. and Knip). At all events, it "cannot 

be identified with any of the known species of the genus Leptoptila^'' and 

hence the South American bird so long known as Lcptoptila erythrothorax 

becomes Homoptila reichenbachi (Pelz.). Another case, affecting a 

North American species, is that of our Engyptila albifrons (Bon.), Prof. 

Salvadori finding that the type of A. albifrons Bon., in the Paris Museum, 

"is undoubtedly a specimen of L, jamaicensis.^'' Hence another name 

becomes necessary for the species so long and almost exclusively known as 

Leptoptila (or Engyptila) albifrons, and Salvadori takes for it brachyptera 

Gray, a nomen nudum^ used by Gray in 1856 for Mexican specimens of this 

species, still extant in the British Museum. Hence the name for our 



^Homoptila Salvad. Atti. R. Ac. Sci. Tor. VI, 1871, p. 131. Type Homoptila dc- 
ctpiens Salvad., 1. c. = Lcptoptila ochroptera Pelzeln, 1870. 

A>ff^////<i Sundevall, Meth. nat. Av. disp. Tent. 1872, p. !$(> = Lep/opfiiaSyiTnn. 
(preoccupied), type, Columba rufaxilla Rich, and Bern. 
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White-fronted Pigeon now becomes Homoptila brachyptera (Salvad.).' 
The name brachyptera must of course date from Salvador!, 1893, the name 
being then for the first time properly established. 

There is, however, among the alleged synonyms of brachyptera a still 
earlier name, to wit, Leptoptita fulviventris Lawrence, 1882, which Sal- 
vador!, after an examination of the type, places here. He remarks, how- 
ever, *'Some Yucatan specimens (^L, fulviventris Lawr.) are more fulvous 
on the flanks, and, perhaps, less bright on the hind neck; generally they 
have the forehead more vinous, but some specimens from other localities 
match them in this respect." An examination of the type and several 
other Yucatan specimens labelled by Mr. Lawrence as L. fulviveutrisy in 
the collection of the American Museum of Natural History, however, 
seems to render their reference here extremely doubtful, they differing 
greatly from a large series of Texas and Mexican specimens of *a/3//roj»5,* 
apparently much more nearly agreeing with Homoptila z'erreanxi {Bon.) ^ 
especially in the large amount of rufous on the inner web of the quills. 
It hence seems much safer to take the name brachyptera for the northern 
bird, usually heretofore known as albifrons. Probably a number of the 
forms in this genus ranked by Salvador! as species will eventually be 
found to be entitled to recognition merely as subspecies or geographical 
forms. — J. A. A. 

Elliot's Monograph of the Pittidae.' — *A Monograph of the Pittid«,* 
published in 1863, was the first of the long series of finely illustrated mono- 
graphs for which ornithologists are so deeply indebted to Mr. D. G. Elliot. 
In the interval of thirty years that has elapsed since its first appearance 
our knowledge of the group has greatly increased, many species in the 
meantime havitig been described, and the habits and relationships of the 
others have become better known. It is therefore peculiarly fitting that 
the group should be again monographed by the same hand. This 
'Second edition, revised and enlarged," is practically a new work, not 
only much new matter being added, but the whole is rewritten, and the 
nomenclature much altered. The work is to form five parts, each part to 
contain ten plates; the new plates being drawn by Mr. W. Hart, while 
the old ones are by the author. The species figured in Part I are Eucichla 
gurneyiy E. schwaneri. Pitta moluccensis^ P. maxima^ P, ifenusta^ P. 



' l\-t istcra brachyptera Ci. R. Gray, List Bds. Urit. Mus., Columbae, 1856, p. 54 
{nomtfi nudum), 

l^ptopttla brachyptera S;ilvad., Cat. Ikls. Brit. Mus. XXI, 1893, P* 545* 

Homoptila brachyptera Allen, MS. 

Ixptopttla albifrons Sclatcr (nee Bon.) P. Z. S., 1857, p. 214, and of most sul)&equent 
writers. 

' \ Monograph of the Tittidii*, or Family of Ant-Thrushes. By D. G. Elliot, F. R. 
S. L., ete. Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged. Part I. Ix>ndon : Bernard Quaritch, 
15 l*iccadilly, W. April, 1893. Foho, 10 colored Plates and text. 
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rosenbergiy P. oat est y P, angolensis^ P. arcuata^ and P. sordida. One of 
these (/*. oatesi) appears not to have been before figured, and three others 
are not included in the first edition of the 'Monograph.* 

The changes in nomenclature that may be expected in the present as 
compared with the former edition have been foreshadowed in Mr. Elliot's 
recent article *On the Genus Pitta Vieillot' (Auk, X, 1893, pp. 51,52) and 
in remarks apropos of Dr. Stejneger's paper on the same subject (1. c, pp. 
184, 185). It is therefore not a surprise th.^t he should follow the A. O. U. 
Code respecting the rule of priority and adopt the earliest specific name in 
the case of Pitta moluccensis and P, sordida in the place of later-given 
though more current names favored hy some other recent writers on the 
group. We regret to note, however, that he lapses in consistency in 
accepting the amended form arcuatus for Gould's earlier though less fortu- 
nate arquatMS, 

Few groups of birds present greater beauty of plumage than the 
Pittidae or Ant-Thrushes, or offer greater opportunities for the skill of the 
artist in illustration, and in the present instance the plates give ample 
testimony of their ability. — J. A. A. 

Sharpe on the Zo&geographical Areas of the World. ^ — In the 
August number of 'Natural Science,' Dr. Sharpe has given a summary of 
his views on the different regions, subregions, etc., of the world as illus- 
trated in his recent course of lectures on the 'Geographical Distribution 
of Birds' delivered at the Royal Institution. In his introductory remarks 
he laments the "want of zoological statistics for vast tracts of the Old 
World," and congratulates American naturalists on "the success which 
has resulted from their patient collection of materials, which leaves them 
in the proud position of having better statistics to work upon than are 
possessed by the ornithologists of any other portion of the globe," with 
the exception, perhaps, of those of the British Islands. 

Dr. Sharpe says: "Some of Mr. Allen's conclusions ('Auk,' 1893, pp. 
97-150) with regard to the main divisions of the Old World are the same 
as those of Dr. Reichenow, and I think that they are, in both instances, too 
sweeping ; but the recognition and definition of an Arctic Zone, or 'Realm,' 
as Mr. Allen calls it, is a fact which must henceforward be admitted by 
all ornithologists." After this last admission it is somewhat disappointing 
to find him still partitioning the northern portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere into two primary areas, under the very familiar names of 'Nearcti<: 
Region', and 'Palaearctic Region.' This inconsistency, however, he 
accounts for as follows: In giving reasons for not adopting "Mr. Allen's 
nomenclature in its entirety," he says: "I may in due time be brought to 
speak of 'Realms,' but the same conservatism which prevents my adopting 



* On the Zoo-geographical Areas of the World, illustrating the Distribution of Birds. 
By R. Bowdler Sharpe, LL. D., F. L. S. Natural Science, \^ol. Ill, No. 18, pp. 100- 
108. Aug., 1893. With Maps. 
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the trinomial nomenclature of the American zoologists of the present day 
will prevent xny discarding some of the old-fashioned, and, to me, expres- 
sive zoo-geographical terms. I cannot understand why the word 'Nearctic 
should be discarded.** 

In the present brief paper (for so extensive a subject) our author does 
not attempt to characterize his various areas hy specifying their distinctive 
ornithic elements, but he in a general way defines the boundaries of his 
regions, and enumerates their principal subdivisions. His primary 
divisions or ^Regions* are six in number, as follows: A, Nearctic; B, 
Neotropical; C, Palsenrctic; D, Ethiopian; E, Indian; F, Australian. 
For the New World he thus adopts "the old divisions of the Nearctic 
and Neotropical Regions.** The Nearctic he subdivides as follows : — 

I. Arctic Subregion. 
II. Alaskan Arctic Subregion. 

III. Aleutian Subregion. 

IV. Cold Temperate Subregion. 
V. Warm Temperate Subregion. 

1. Humid Province. 

a. Appalachian Subprovince. 
p. Austroriparian Subprovince. 

2. Arid Province. 

y. Campestrian Subprovince. 
8. Sonora Subprovince. 

These areas are practically the same as those designated by similar 
names by the present writer, except that I, II, and III differ in grade 
and allocation, ranking here as divisions of the second grade instead of 
divisions of the very lowest grade, or below subprovinces. The incon- 
gruity of his classification of the Arctic portion of the northern hemi- 
sphere is further brought out under '*C. — The Palaearctic Region,** where 
he says: "This may be divided roughly into three subregions, besides 
the Arctic Zone, which corresponds with the same zone in the New 
World, and becomes a circunipolar province.*' In other words, a **cir- 
cumpolar province" is subdivided into four "subregions," which are 
apportioned between two "regions." 

As regards the 'Neotropical Region,* or the "Southern Region of the 
New World,'* it is divided into subregions and provinces much as has 
been done by previous writers. The *Pala;arctic Region' is divided into a 
'Eurasian Subregion* and a 'Mediterranean-Asiatic Subregion*; "the one 
answering to Mr. Allen's 'Cold Temperate Subregion,' and the other to 
his 'Warm Temperate Subregion."* Each of these is divided into three 
'Provinces.* The Palararctic is further subdivided into ''III, Mantchurian 
Subregion," and "I V^, the Ilimalo-Caucasian Subregion," the latter also 
with three provinces. 

The Ethiopian Region is divided into eight 'Subregions,' one, the South 
African, having two Provinces. This classification is to a large extent 
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new, being even considerably modified from that proposed hy the same 
writer in 1870. 

The Indian Region is divided into five subregions, and the Australian 
into seven ; but they are given simply in a tabular enumeration without 
attempt at definition beyond that implied in the names given them. The 
accompanying maps, however, serve to define them, and also all of the 
other zodgeographical areas mentioned in the accompanying text. 

The paper as a whole gives evidence of hasty preparation, and is quite 
too brief for a satisfactory presentation of the subject, the treatment being, 
merely in outline. We trust that Dr. Sharpe will soon find time to return 
to this interesting subject, to which he has evidently given so much atten- 
tion, and present his views in greater detail, backed by fuller statistical 
information as to the distinctive elements of the several areas here 
outlined. For the most part his scheme seems reasonable, the chief 
blemish being in his treatment of the Arctic and Cold Temperate portions 
of the northern hemisphere, which is much less satisfactory than Prof. 
Newton*s allocation of this whole area as a single *Holarctic Region* 
{cf. antea, p. 59). — J. A. A. 

Apgar*s Pocket Key of Birds.* — A manual of North American birds 
compact enough and cheap enough to accommodate itself to every one's 
pocket, one by which even the most inexperienced can identify a bird in 
the hand, will be widely welcomed. Indeed it is hard to conceive of a 
more useful book^-or one more difficult to prepare. It is not so very hard, 
with unlimited space and a free use of technical terms, to write descrip- 
tions by which an ornithologist of some experience can identify birds he 
already more than half knows; but diagnoses that shall be concise and 
sufficient, untechnical and clear, that shall make obscure plumages easy 
for the tyro to recognize, are by no means a simple matter. Yet this is 
exactly what is needed. 

The present volume begins with a *Key to the Families,' and then each 
family, from the Thrushes to the Grebes, is treated in turn. First comes 
a key to its genera (and sometimes to convenient subdivisions of the 
larger genera), then under each a statement of characters by which the 
species it contains may be distinguished. These specific diagnoses are 
very brief, averaging only eight or ten words apiece. For many species, 
those whose characters are well marked and constant, this is enough. 
In more difficult cases it would not be surprising if the student were to 
agree with the author, that "after the supposed name is determined, it 
would be well to read a full description in such works as those of Dr. 
Jordan, Dr. Coues, or Mr. Ridgway, to verify the determination." When 
a writer takes such a modest view of the purposes of his book, it is hard to 



* Pocket Key | of the \ Birds | of the | Northern United States, | east of the Rocky 
Mountains. | — | By 1 Austin C. Apgar, | Author of "Trees of the Northern United 
States," "Mollusks of the | Atlantic Coast," &c. | — | Trenton, N. J. | The John L. 
Murphy Pub. Co., Printers. | 1893. 16, ° pp. 63 [=61]. 
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censure him for lightening his task, as he has done* by ignoring sub- 
species, ^ and often, too, hy giving descriptions only sufficient to identify 
the adult males. Here, alas, he has but followed in the footsteps of leading 
ornithologists, and he can hardly be blamed for taking them as models 
rather than as warnings. — C. F. B. 

Allen*8 Notice of some Venezuelan Birds, collected by Mrs. H. H. 
Smith.' — Although based on a small collection of about 60 specimens, 
this paper shows what may yet be done in comparatively well worked 
areas of South America, three of the forty-eight species being new to 
science, two others present differences which will probably be found 
constant when additional specimens are examined, while the identifica- 
tion of two others is merely provisional. 

The new forms described are Rampkocaslus atrosericeus capitalist 
Lofhotriccus subcrisfatus^ and Picumnus obsoletus — all from El Pilar, 
"a little way in the interior" of the country. 

A species which, if correctly identified, has its known range much 
extended is Hapalocercus fulviceps (Sol.), previously recorded only from 
western Ecuador and Peru. 

We regret to see, in the spelling of the generic name Rampkoccelms 
(instead of Rampkocelus)^ on p. 51, a disregard — doubtless accidental^-of 
one of the rules of nomenclature of the American Ornithologists* Union 
(Canon XL).— R. R. 

Allen's List of Birds collected in Northeastern Sonora and North- 
western Chihuahua.^ — This is a list of 162 species, based on a collection 
of about one thousand specimens, made chiefly by Mr. Frank Robinette, 
of Washington, D. C. Although the localities represented are 150 miles 
or more from the southern boundary of Arizona, all but ten of the 162 
species have been taken within our limits. These peculiarly Mexican 
forms are the following: ^^Callipepla elegans" (= C. e. ^^»5<>»/ Ridgw.*), 
Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha^ Ruptilotis tieoxenus^ Campepkilus im- 
Perialis, ^^Afyiarc/tus iuquietus Salv.and Godni.,"* Aimophila SMperciliosa, 



iThis is doubly unfortunate, for it results in the introduction of misleading names,— 
for instance, lurdus aonaiaschkcr, .immoJrii»ii4S sandxvichetisis, and Hmptdontix 
pusillu^ for tlie Hermit Thrush, Savanna Sparrow, and Traill's Flycatcher. 

2 Notice of some Venezuelan Hinls, collected by Mrs. H. H. Smith. IW J. A. Allen. 
Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. IV, No. i, Article V, April 6, 1892, pp. 51-56. 

^ List of Mammals and Birds collected in Northciistern Sonora and Northwestern 
Chihuahua, Mexico, on the Lumholtz Archivological Expedition, 1890-92. By J. A. 
Allen. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. V, Art. 3, March 16, 1893. PP- ^~42. 

* Forest and Stream, XXVIII, No. 6, 1887, p. 106; Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., X. July 
2. 1887, 148-150. 

* Identification open to question. 
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A. mcleodi, PeuoBa notosticta, Melosfiza fasciata mexicana, Geotklypis 
trickas meianaps and Basileuterus rufifrons. 

The names of the North American species are unaccompanied by the 
authorities, but the latter are given hi the case of ten species extra-limital 
to the A. O. U. Check-List, always, however, in parentheses, which are 
required in only five of them. This typographical blemish do«s not, how- 
ever, detract from the value of the paper, except in so far as it wrongly 
represents the nomenclature of the species affected. 

There are two or three identifications, in addition to that of the supposed 
Myiardius inquietus ^ yte. believe will bear reconsideration, as for example, 
Melospiza fasciata mexicana and Geotklypis trickas melanops, which 
certainly seem out of place in the list. — R. R. 

Chapman's Notes on Birds observed near Trinidad, Cuba.i — This 
carefully prepared and hisjhly interesting paper is worthy of more 
extended review than can be given it at present. The introductory 
portion consists of a pleasing description of the localities visited. Then 
follow *Notes on Cuban Birds* arranged under the separate headings of 
'General Impressions of Cuban Bird-life,* *The Migration,* *Birds observed 
while sailing from Batabano to Trinidad,* 'The Cuban Avifauna,* and 
•Species Described as New or Added to the Cuban Fauna.* The *Anno- 
tated List of Birds Observed* includes 99 species, of which Rallus longi- 
rostris cubanus is described as new on page 2S8. 

In connection with certain Cuban species the representative forms of 
other islands are discussed, and in some cases separated, for example the 
Jamaican representative of Pitangus caudifasciatus^ which is named P. 
jamaicensis (p. 303) and the Bahaman representative o{ Dendroica pete- 
chia gundlacki^ which is named D. p. Jiaviceps (p. 310). A new genus, 
P/iloxenay is instituted for the so-called ^' Scolecopkagus* atroviolaceusy 
a procedure both justifiable and timely. 

The critical remarks and biographical notes embodied in this paper are 
of excellent quality, and the paper as a whole one of first-class merit. — 
R. R. 

Minor Ornithological Publications. — 'Forest and Stream.' This jour- 
nal was last noticed in Vol. IX, pp. 384-387. In Vols. XXXIX and XL 
(July, 1892-June, 1893) are the following (Nos. 261 1-2697). 

261 1. Bonasa umbellus^ Rex, By Dr. Robert T. Morris. 'Forest and 
Stream,* Vol. XXXIX, No. i, July 7, pp. 6-7. — A biographical sketch. 

2612. Rare Birds' Nests. By H. Austen. Ibid.^ No. 2, July 14, 1892, 
p. 28. — Regulus calendula, 

2613. A Bit of Grouse Hunter's Lore, By Dr. Robert T. Morris. 
Ibid., No 3» July 21, 1892, p. 49. — Bonasa umbellus. 



' Notes on Birds and Mammals observed near Trinidad, Cuba, with remarks on the 
Origin of West Indian Bird-Life. By Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., Vol. IV, Art. XVI ,« Dec. 29/ 1892, pp. 279-330. 
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[^Forest and Stream.' — Continued.] 

2614. Stocking Massachusetts Covers. By John Fottler, Jr., Edward 
E. Hardy, Henry J. Thayer, Edward Brooks, and Outram Bangs. Ibid., 
No. 4, July 2S, 1892, p. 70. — Cupidonia cupido^ Pedioaxtes pkasianellus 
columbianus, Coiinus virgiuianus^ Oreortyx pictus^ Callipepia gambeli. 

2615. Notes on the Sandhill Crane. By Orin Belknap. Ibid.^ No. 5, 
Aug. 4, 1892, p. 91. 

2616. Bird Life in a City Yard. By Morris Gibbs. Ibid., No. 6, 
Aug. II, 1892, p. 114. — Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

2617. Photographing a Nesting Woodcock. By G. Hills. Ibid.y No. 
7, Aug. 18, 1892, p. 135. 

2618. A Habit of the Robin. By N. D. Elting. Ibid., No. 9, Sept. i, 
1892, p. 179. 

2619. Migrating Martens. By B. Ibid. — Progne subis at Bucksport, 
Maine. 

2620. ''Life Histories of N. A. Birds." Ibid.^ No. 11, Sept. 15, 1892, 
pp. 222-223. — Review of Capt. C. E. Bendire's book. 

2621. The Strange Adventure of a Gull. By P. Ibid., No. 13, Sept. 29, 
1892, p. 267. — Larus argentatus smithsonianus caught by a quahaug. 

2622. Days with the Upland Plover. By T. S. Van Dyke. Ibid., No. 
14, Oct. 6, 1892, p. 292. 

2623. Bird Notes from Missouri, By Jasper Blines. Ibid., p, 2g^. 

2624. Game Birds for Massachusetts. By Henry J. Thayer, /bid, — 
CiilUpepla gambeli, Tympanuchus americanus, Pedioccetes pkasianellus 
columbianus. 

2625. Migration of Hawks. By Wihnot Townsend. Ibid., No. 15 
Oct. 13, 1892, p. 31 1. 

2626. Land Birds at Sea. By H. Ibid, 

2627. A Habit of ike Robin. By Morris Gibbs, M. D. Ibid., No. 16, 
Oct. 20, 1892. p. 333. 

2628. A Prairie Chicken Migration. By I). D. Bantu. Ibid., No. 21, 
Nov. 24, 1892, p. 443. 

2629. Eggs killed by Heat. By West Virginian. Ibid. — Coiinus vir- 
gin ianns. 

2630. American Ornitkologists* Union. Ibid., p. 444. — Report of 
Tenth Congress. 

2631. Recollections of Golden Plover. By T. S. Van Dyke. Ibid., 

P- 445- 

26^,2. Eggs killed by Heat. By W. S. Ibid , No. 23, Dec. S, 1S92, 

p. 488. — Coiinus Virginia nus. 

2633. Grouse in Confinement. From the 'Chenango (N. Y.) Union.* 
Ibid , p. 489. — Bonasa umbellus. 

2634. Vermont J^uail. By John W. Titcomb. Ibid., No. 24. Dec. 15, 
1892, p. 513. Coiinus virginianus introduced at certain places. 

2635. Those Vermont ^uail. By W. C Witherbee. Ibid., No. 25, 
Dec. 22. 1892, p. 536. 
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2636. Familiar Acquaintances. The Ruffed Grouse, Editorial. Ibid, , 
Vol. XL, No. 2, Jan. 12, 1893, p. 23. 

2637. Snowy Owls. By J. L. Davison, /did,. No. 3, Jan. 19, 1893, 
p. 47. 

2638. Blue Goose in Rhode Island, By F. L. Glezen. Ibid., p. 48. 

2639. Cold Weather Notes. By Alfred A. Frazer. Ibid,, No. 4» Jan. 
26, 1893, p. 71. — Colinus virginianus. 

2640. Georgia Woodcoch. By Jersey. Ibid. 

2641. A South Carolina Woodcock Flight, By J. U. Gregory. Ibid,, 
p. 74. 

2642. The ^^ Ocean Sheldrake^* a Goosander, Editorial. Ibid., No. $, 
Feb. 2, 1893, p. 93. 

2643. Eider Shooting on the Maine Coast. By W. S. J. Ibid., p. 96. — 
Notes on Somateria dresseri, S. spectabilis and Histrionicus histrionicus, 

2644. Pi^e Grosbeaks. By William Brewster. Ibid., No. 6, Feb. 9, 

i893» P- lis- 

2645. Pinnated Grouse in Western Massachusetts. Ibid., No, y, Feb. 

16, 1893, p. 135. 

2646. The Pine Grosbeak. By J. G. Rich. Ibid., No. 8, Feb. 23. 1893, 

P- 157- 

2647. An Eagle in a Trap, By Jagare. Ibid,, No. 9, March 2, 1893, 

p. 179. — Aquila chrysa^tos. * 

2648. A Wise Loon. By E. H. C[lark]. Ibid.., p. i^.—Urinator 
imber. 

2649. Sierra Bird Notes. By Arefar. Ibid.., No. 10, March 9, 1893, 
p. 205. — Spinus tristis, S. psaltria, Sialia arctica^ Mimus polyglottos, 
Ciuclus mexicanus. 

2650. How it is Going. By W. W. Ibid., p. 209. — Meleagris gallo- 
pavo at Chatham, Ontario. 

2651. Curious Fatality among Crows. By M. G. Ellzey, M. D. 
Ibid., No. II, March 16, 1893, p. 228. 

2652. The Cuckoo. By J. G. R[ich]. Ibid. — Coccyzus erythrophtkaU 
mus at Bethel, Maine. 

2653. Bird Chat. By Wilmot Townsend. Ibid., No. 12, March 23, 
1893, p. 248. — On Troglodytes a^don., Spizella socialis, Bonasa umbellus, 
Tympanuchus americanus, Turdus mustelinus, Harporhynchus rufus, and 
others. 

2654. Notes on the Pine Grosbeak. By Hermit and A. P. F. Coape. 
Ibid., p. 250. 

2655. The Heath Hen— Where? By Wm. Dutcher and the editor. 
Ibid. 

2656. Bald Eagle and Golden. By Wm. Dutcher. Ibid. 

2657. "^^^ Woodcock have Come to Town. By Subscriber and W. 
Alex. Bass, Jr. Ibid., No. 13, March 30, 1893, p. 271. 

2658. Woodcock in Town. Ibid., No. 14, April 6, 1893, P* 294. — Note 
on the Woodcock's whistling. 
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2659. Moulting of Ducks, By Fred. Mather. Ibid, 

2660. The Mongolian Pheasant. By Thomas G. Farrell. Ihid.^ p. 
297. — Habits in Oregon. 

2661. Chukor Partridges in Illinois. By W. O. Blaisdell. Ibid,^ No. 
15, April 13, 1893, P* 3'7* — Caccabis chucor, 

^ 2662. The Wiping Out of the Wild Pigeon. By M. Ibid., p. 318. 

2663. Song of the Western Meadow Lark. By J. W. A. Ibid, y No, 16, 
April 20, 1893, p. 337. 

2664. Pine Grosbeak in Minnesota. By One of the Unreliables. Ibid. 

2665. Michigan Bird Arrivals. By B. Swales. Ibid. — At Detroit. 

2666. Acquired Habits of California ^uail. Ibid,, p. 338. 

2667. Mongolian Pheasants are Good Swimmers. By N. Wallace. 
Ibid. — Introduced at Farmington, Conn. 

2668. Maine's Vanishing Game. By Tom Ford. Ibid,, No. 17, April 
-7' 1893, P- 359- — Notes on Ectopistes migratorius, ^uiscalus q. ceneus^ 
et al. 

2669. Audubon Monument Ceremonies. Ibid.y pp. 360-361. — Some 
biographical matterconcerning J. J. Audubon. 

2670. Tellow'breasted Chat. By George Boudwin. Ibid., No. 18, 
May 4, 1893, p. 381. — Habits in Pennsylvania. 

2671. Cuckcoo or Raincrow. By N. A. T. Ibid., p. 382. — Coccyzus 
americanus (.^) in Texas. 

2672. Bewildered Migrants. By Mrs. Mary L. Rame. Ibid. — At 
Manchester, Iowa. 

2673. Bobolinks have Come. By M. C. H. Ibid. — At Cortland, N. Y. 

2674. North Dakota Game. By Elmer T. Judd. Ibid. — Additions to 
a list of "game" birds of Towner Co., N. D. See Auk, IX, 69, No. 2181. 

2675. Eastern Alaine Notes, By Tom Ford. Ibid. — Branta cana- 
densis and Bonasa u. togata near Bangor. 

2676. Oregon Pheasants and ^uail. By S. H. Greene. Ibid.^i^. 385. 

2677. Capercailzie for America. Ibid.^ No. 19, May 11, 1893, p. 401. 
—See No. 2688. 

2678. Spring Notes. By Stanstead and B. H. S. Ibid.,, p. 403. — 
Contains notes on Ectopistes migratorius near Highgate, Va., and on 
various species at Detroit, Mich. 

2679. The Woodcock^ s Ways. By H. S. Ibid., pp. 403-404. 

2680. The Pheasant's Worth. By J. A. Bccbee, M. D. Ibid., p. 404. — 
Phasianus torquatus, P. pictus, P. nycthemerus. 

26S1. Notable Shots. By Old Avalance. Ibid.y p. 406. — Botaurus 
hntiginosus. 

2682. Some Feathered Scalawags. By Didymus. Ibid.y No. 20, May 
iS, 1893, p. 425. — Lanius ludovicianus and Cyanocitta cristata florincola. 

2683. A Wearied Migrant. By Twelve-Bore. Ibid. — Seiurus tiuro- 
capillus in a Boston backyard. 

2684. Description of a New Prairie Hen. By Chas. E. Bend ire. 
Ibid, Tympanuchus attwateri. 
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2685. ^matl in Northern New York. By W. C. W. Ibid,, p. 427. 

2686. Massachusetts ^uail. By Special. Ibid. 

2687. Vermont Deer, Pheasant and ^uail. By Wheelock. Ibid. 

2688. The End of the Capercailzie. By L. Ibid.^S^e No. 2677. 

2689. -^ Robin* s Farm Bell Nest. Ibid., No. 21, May 25, 1893, p. 446. 

2690. Breeding Ruffed Grouse. By Jay Beebe. Ibid., p. 448. — In 
captivity. 

2691. Nekrling'*s ^ North American Birds.* Ibid. — Notice of the book. 

2692. Jaguar, Owl and Skunk. By N. A. T. Ibid.^ No. 22, June i, 
1893, p. 470. — Correcting No. 2671. 

2693. A Habit of the Robin. By J. M. English. Ibid., p. 471. 

2694. That Habit of the Robin. By N. D. Elting. Ibid., No. 24, 
June 15, 1893, p. 513. 

2695. Hawk Migration. By Karl V. S. Howland. Ibid. — At Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

2696. The OwVs Antics. By J. W. S. Ibid.., No. 25, June 22, 1893, 
P* 539- — Asio accipitrinus (?). 

2697. Hawk Migration. By Nims. Ibid., No. 26, June 29, 1893, 
p. 561. — At Baldwinsville, Mass. — C. F. B. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

The Parasitic Jaeger at Bellingham Bay, Washington. — October 28, 
1893, I shot, on Bellingham Bay, a Parasitic Jaeger, Stercorarius para 
siticHs^ which species, I believe, has not heretofore been reported from 
this quarter of the Union, or at least from this State. The mounted skin 
of this specimen is now in vny possession. The phase of plumage which 
it represents may, perhaps, be understood from the following description : 
Above chiefly dusky, darker on primaries, rectrices and crown, the hind 
neck paler, the sooty-brown feathers of interscapulars interspersed with 
feathers which are black broadly tip|>ed with white; black and white bars 
extend around lower neck and across chest in a broad band; sides 
coarsely barred with black and white; both under and upper tail coverts 
contain plain dusky feathers mingled with feathers barred with black and 
huffish white; belly, throat and chin white; sides of neck whitish finely 
specked with dusky; small patch of pale buff at extremity of forehead; 
tarsi and feet black; nasal shield leaden blue. Length, 20 inches; wing, 
13; longest tail feathers, 8.50. When killed, the bird, with another of 
presumably the same species, was vigorously chasing a Bonaparte's Gull. 
Its companion, which escaped capture, appeared to be of a nearly uniform 
sooty brown above and below, rather lighter than the upper parts of the 
one taken. — John M. Edson, iViffw Whatcom^ Washington. 

Further News of the Gull *Dick.* — As the migratory movement of a 
certain American Herring Gull {Larus argentatus $mi/hsonianus) called 
'Dick' Csee Auk, Vol. IX, p. 227, and Vol. X, p. 76) for the year i8<;3 
may be of interest to some of the readers of *The Auk,' I quote from two 
letters received, in answer to my enquiries, from Capt. Edward Foi^arty of 
the Brcnton Reef Light-ship, stationed off Newport, Rhode Island. The 
fir*it of these was dated April 10, 1893, ''^"^ states that the last seen of 
'Dick' was on the evening of the 7th inst., just before sundown, at which 
time the bird received its supper. It would seem that 'Dick' inclined to 
have company during migration this season, for he brought another Gull 
with him to jointly partake of the supper provided. When the ship's 
lights were hoisted for the night both birds departed in company, and no 
more was seen of them. The second letter was dated Octol)er 7, 1S93, 
and informs me that on this date at one o'clock p. m., 'Dick' again appeared 
at the light-ship for the first time since his departure. In appearance he 
was ragged and torn and minus tall feathers. He had a voracious appetite, 
eating as much as a hungry dog. It seemed as though he would never get 
enough to satisfy him. His arrival in 1892 was on September 28, at five 
o'clock p. M. — Geo. H. Mack ay, Nantucket ^ Mass. 

The Black Tern at Washington, D. C. — September 18, 1893, I shot 
tliirteen Black Terns. Previous to this I am aware of only one recorded 
instance of its occurrence, one being found dead September 18, 1882. — 
Edward J. Brown, Washington^ D. C. 

10 
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Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis in Connecticut. — On the afternoon 
of August 29, 1893, after the hard southeast gale of that morning, I found 
a flock of about forty Black Terns on the Qtiinnipiack Marshes near here. 
Possibly this was the same flock that was seen at Milford, Conn., on 
August 24, during the heavy gale of that date, and reported in 'Forest and 
Stream' for September 23. — Louis B. Bishop, New Haven^ Conn. 

Olor columbianus in Connecticut. — Thanks to Captain O. N. Brooks, 
I am enabled to record the capture of a young Whistling Swan at Guilford, 
Conn., on November 2 or 3, 1893. It was shot off Guilford Harbor by a 
Mr. Reuben Hill, and, according to Captain Brooks, is the first specimen 
of this species taken in that vicinity during the last fifty years. — Louis 
B. Bishop, New Haven^ Conn, 

Note on Rougetius aldabranus. — Since describing this species in the 
•Proceedings* of the National Museum, Vol. XVI, No. 953, p. 598, I have 
discovered that it had already been characterized and named by Dr. 
Gunther in the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History,' ser. 5, Vol. 
Ill, 1879, p. 164, as Railus gularist var. aldabrana. Fortunately, we 
both selected the same name for our respective specific and subspecific 
titles. 

A series of specimens collected by Dr. Abbott on the neighboring island 
of Assumption I had, provisionally, referred to R. gularts; but on further 
investigation I And that it is not only distinct from the Madagascar bird, 
but that the latter cannot be R.gularis^ the type of which, from Mauritius, 
is said by Ilartlaub (Die Vogel Madagascars, p. 338) to have the top and 
sides of the head and neck olive, like the back, whereas these parts in the 
Madagascar bird are rich chestnut, like the chest. There would thus 
appear to be four allied but distinct forms of this genus, as follows : — 

1. Rougetius gularis (Cuv.), Mauritius. 

2. Rougetius bernieri Honap., Madagascar. 

3. Rougetius aldabranus (Gunth.), Aldabra, and 

4. Rougetius abbotti, sp. nov., Assumption Island. 
The last-named is characterized as follows; — 

Sp. Char. — Similar to R. bernieri Bonap., but upper parts very much 
lij(hter and grayer, black streaks on back narrower, and size less, the wing 
especially. Dilfers from R. aldabranus in the streaked back and 
scapulars. 

Hau. — Assumption Island. 

Type, No. 128,826, U. S. Nat. Mus., Assumption Island, Sept. 18, 1892; 
Dr. W. L. Abbott. — Rohkrt Ridgway, WaskingioMy D. C. 

Phalaropus lobatus — A Correction. — In 'The Auk,* Vol. IV, page 78, 
I recorded the Phalaropus lobatus as having been captured near Hartford. 
I find on more critical examination, that it is the Crymofhilus fulicarius. 
— WiLLARD E. Treat, East liartfordy Conn. 
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The 1893 Migration of Charadriiis dominicus and Numenios borealis 
in Massachusetts. — Nantuckett August 20, 1S93. Lowering skv and 
southeast wind. While driving over the western portion of the island, 
I saw in the distance eighteen birds which I thought were a dock of 
American Golden Plovers.* I had been advised that such a flock had 
been seen in that neighborhood on the i8th inst. The wind wa.« light 
southeast with severe rain in the night from nine o'clock p.m. until two 

August 21. I was out verv early ; raining hard; wind increasing and 
backing to northwest at four a. m., reaching a velocity of fifty to ftixty miles 
an hour, the storm being very severe. I remained out until noon, seeing 
only two Golden Plovers and one Eskimo Curlew, and I shot one of each. 
These were the first birds shot here this «>ea!»on. This storm extended bv 
actual reports two hundred miles south of Nantucket. It cleared at 10. jo 
p. M. in the evening with wind nearly west. 

August 22. Wind light southwest to west; no birds. 

August 23. Wind southeast, threafening; no birdf^. 

August 24. Up at four o'clock a. m. Rain commenced about five 
o'clock, and lasted until nine o'clock a. m., raining very hard at intervaU; 
velocity of wind about 50 miles an hour. It then cleared, wind remain- 
ing east and east by south, still blowing very hard. No bird». 

August 26. Clear, good breeze, southwest and west: think it ha^ been 
^^%%y at sea. I was out four hours driving over the plover ground but 
only saw one Golden Plover. I have heard from the i>!ands of Tucker- 
nuck and Muskeget and no birds have been seen. 

August 27. Foggy around the islands; light warm ^outhea^t %*in«l dur- 
ing the early portion of the day; later south to ^outh by wc^t and vcrv 
foggy ; almost calm ; no birds. 

August 2$. Thick weather all last night; no change of wind. Drove 
over the ground ; no birds; warm. 

August 28 and 29. Pleasant weather; full moon at ni<;ht; wind we>t. 
Went all over the ground again but no birds. 

August 30 and 31. Clear and pleasant ; no birdb. 

September i. A number of flocks of Plovers were reported to have been 
heard passing over the island last night; noite ^topped. The onlv Plover 
here are a flock of thirty-five located in a certain preserved field, and a 
small flock of twelve; nine of these were shot on Sept. 9. I drove over 
the western ground on the 9th and loth of September but did not bee anv 
birds. 

September 11 and 12. Pleasant weather; drove over the ground hut 
no birds. 

September 13. While driving over the we>tern ground saw nine 
Golden Plovers from the above preserved field; weather calm, wind light 
south by west and southwest. 

From the 13th to the 16th I drove out daily, but saw no birds. On the 
16th I saw a flock of four Golden Plovers and shot two of them. They 
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had the appearance of being new arrivals. Wind strong south by west. 
In the afternoon a severe squall with rain lasted three hours, then cleared 
with wind west. 

September 17. I drove over the eastern portion of the island but did 
not see any birds. 

September 18. Clear weather, strong west winds; drove over the west- 
ern part of the island ; saw no birds. 

September 19. Rainy day, wind south by west and southwest; drove 
out but saw no birds. At six and a half o'clock p. m. it cleared with wind 
west. 

September 20. Hazy ; a smoky southwester. I was all over the western 
ground, but failed to discover any birds. From this date until October 4, 
I drove more or less over the best ground, and saw other sportsmen 
daily, but no birds were noted except on September 24, when a flock of 
six young" American Golden Plover were seen towards the west. These 
were the Jirst and only young birds noted this season. I made inquiry of 
two Edgartown (Martha's Vineyard) sportsmen regarding the birds in 
their locality and was told that only about a dozen scattering Plover and 
four or five Eskimo Curlew had been taken. They told me that on the 
22d of August some Plovers were seen passing high up over the town 
(Edgartown) but none stopped. 

Summary, — The great scarcity of these birds this season is shown when 
I state that only fourteen Golden Plover and one Eskimo Curlew have 
been shot on Nantucket, and only a dozen of the former and four or five of 
the latter at Edgartown, a record unexampled, I think, for twenty years. 
In considering the reasons for this scarcity of birds the present season, 
I must account for it theoretically as due in part to the continued fair 
weather and favorable migrating conditions which prevailed prior to the 
2olh of August, as also to the long threatening weather which seemed to 
precede for several days all the storms which prevailed during the migrat- 
ing period this season. The birds probably adapted their migratory 
movements to such conditions. I have remarked q{ late years that it is 
to the sudden local storms which occur while they are on passage along 
this coast that their presence nowadays is due, such conditions forcing 
them to seek shelter temporarily from the inclement weather. — Georgk 
II. Mackay, Nantucket^ Mass, 

The California Vulture in the San Gabriel Range, California. — In 
the San Gabriel Range, Sept. 25, 1S93, I saw and shot at a California 
Vulture. When I first saw the Vulture it was about 350 feet away, across 
a gulch, perched on a fir stub about 40 feet from the ground. Mr. F. Flawley 
of Los Angeles was with me. The bird had heard us talking, and heard 
us shoot, but did not fly. I walked up to within 15 or 20 yards before it 
decided to leave. I then fired. At the report it pitched off" the perch and 
down into a narrow, crooked caflon below, the large white triangular area 
under the wings showing plainly as the wings were spread. We searched 
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an hour in the dense chapparal below, but found nothing. Probably, the 
shot being small, it was but slightly hurt. Neither of us had ever seen 
this species before in the wild state, although Mr. Hawlej is a native of 
Southern California and has been often in these mountains. 

In this connection I beg to correct a mistake in my note on Fregata 
aqHt'la, published in *The Auk* for October, 1893 (p. 362). In my reference 
to the Humboldt Bay specimen, I should have quoted Mr. T. S. Palmer 
instead of Mr. Anthony as the authority for the record. — R. H. 
Lawrence, Monrovia^ CaL 



Capture of the Golden Eagle at Covington, Virginia. — It gives me 
pleasure to record the capture of a fine male specimen of the Golden Eagle 
{Aquila ckrysaetos) at Covington, Alleghany County, Virginia, on Oct. 
28, 1893. It was shot by Derry B. Smith, Esq., who kindly sent me the 
specimen for mounting. On skinning I found it very fat. It measured 
as follows : Length, 33 inches; extent, 78 inches; wing, 24 inches ; tail, 
14 inches. This is the first specimen, to my knowledge, that has ever 
been taken in this immediate vicinity. — Tiiaddeus Surber, White 
Sulphur Sf rings y W, Va, 

Another Record of the Breeding of the Saw-whet Owl {Nye tale acadicd) 
in Eastern Massachusetts. — As there are still but few records of the 
breeding of the Saw-whet Owl in eastern Massachusetts, I take pleasure 
in adding one more. 

On July 3, i8q3, Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., and I were setting a line of 
traps in a heavy white pine swamp that lies along Red Brook in the town 
of Wareham, Mass. We noticed a large old pine stump which was broken 
off at about 25 feet above the ground and full of Woodpeckers' holes, and 
pounded on it. We had pounded but once or twice when a Saw-whet 
Owl popped her head out of the uppermost hole and kept it there 
motionless, although I fired at her three times with my pistol. The third 
shot killed her and she fell back into the hole. 

On taking the bird out, I found there was a nest containing seven eggs. 
The nest was quite bulky and composed of gray moss {Usnea) interwoven 
with small pieces of fibrous bark, a few pine needles, small twigs, and 
feathers of the bird herself. The hole in which the nest was found was 
18 feet from the ground and about 8 inches deep. 

In the nest besides the eggs was a half eaten red-backed mouse {Evo- 
tomys gafperi) . 

Three of the eggs were in various stages of incubation, one being on the 
point of hatching, — in fact the young bird had already cracked the shell. 
Three were addled, and one was perfectly fresh. 

On dissecting the old bird we found that she had laid her full set of 
eggs. Her stomach contamed the other half of the Evotomys^ which she 
was apparently eating when we disturbed her. 
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I believe the only other records for Massachusetts are : — 

'Probable breeding of the Acadian Owl {Nyctale acadica) in Massa> 

chiisetts.' R. Deane, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. II, Julj, 1877, p. 84. 

Three specimens in first plumage are recorded, — one, taken June 28, 1876, 

at Newton, Mass., one at Hingham, Mass., July 5, 1876, and one July 8, 

1876. 

^Breeding of the Acadian Owl in Eastern Massachusetts.* N. A. Francis 
Bull. Nutt Orn. Club, Vol. VI, July, 1S81, p. 185. Nest with five young 
found June 4, 1880, atBraintree, Mass. 

*Breedingof the Acadian Owl {Nyciale acadica') in Massachusetts.* Bull. 
Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. VI, July, 1881, pp. 143-145. Account by William 
Brewster of nest with four eggs taken at Tyngsboro', Mass., April 5, 1881, 
by W. B. Perham. 73///. , Jan., 18S2, pp. 23-25. Additional noteson nest- 
ing at Tyngsboro', by W. B. Perham, who found seven nests in all. 

'Ornithologist and Oologist,* Vol. XIV, Oct., 18S9, pp. 155-156. Record 
of nest with four eggs, well advanced in incubation, taken at Dunstable, 
Mass., May i, 1889, by C. W. Swallow. 

In connection with this see also account of four nests found at Holland 
Patent, N. Y., by Egbert Bagg, in ^Ornithologist and Oologist,* Vol. XII, 
No. 4, April, 1887, p. 57. — OuTRAM Bangs, Warekam, Mass. 

Capture of Another Flammulated Owl in California. — On May 26, 1893, 
I became the possessor of an Owl which after a careful examination Mr. 
F. Stephens decides is Megascops flammeola. As this is only \\\^ fourth 
specimen known to have been taken in this State, I thought xK. might be 
of some interest to the readers of *The Auk* to know of it. This specimen 
was taken in the San Bernardino range of mountains at an elevation of 
5000 feet. The specimen was a male and measured as follows : Length, 
7.50 inches; alar extent, 17.50. — E. D. Palmer, San Bernardino^ Cal. 

Empidonax flaviventris on Long Island, N. Y. — While collecting at 
Flatbush, in the suburbs of Brooklyn, on June 4, 1892, I secured a male 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, which I find is the first record for Long Island. 
No others were observed, although I hunted carefully through the patch 
of underbrush and dead saplings where the specimen was secured. — Curtis 
Clay Young, Brooklyn^ N. T. 

Corrections. — Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus and Spixa americana 
in Maine. — In a note in *The Auk,* Vol. X, July, 1893, p. 302, I 
mentioned these birds in terms that require further notice. The spec- 
imen of -V. xanthocephalus brought under consideration was first noted 
by Mr. Ridgway in 1S87 (r/. Auk, Vol. IV, July 1887, p. 256). But in the 
dates given in the two notices there is a discrepancy of nearly a year. As 
I saw the bird before and at the time it was shot, and kept record of the 
fact in my diary, I feel authorized to furnish the correct date, which is, as 
I have previously stated, Aug. 17, 1882. That both notes refer to the 
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same specimen I am thoroughly satisfied, having latelv seen Mr. Rackliflf 
and learned that this is the same bird which he sent to Mr. Ridgwaj. and 
that he has never shot any other specimen in Maine nor elsewhere. It is 
evident that the source of erroneous date is not with Mr. Ridgwav. 

Spiza ameiicana. — The Westbrook specimen and record i» preceded by 
Mr. Charles W. Townsend's Job's Island specimen, recorded in 'The Auk,* 
Vol. II, Jan., 1885, p. 106. — Arthur H. Xortox, Wesihrock^ Me. 



The Plumbeous Vireo in Central New York. — On September 24. 1893. 
I shot an adult female Vireo sohiarims piumbems at Peterboro. Madison 
Co., N. Y. The bird was feeding, just at sunset, among some old apple 
trees together with Robins, Chipping Sparrows, a few Warblers, and a 
Downy Woodpecker or two. Its motions seemed excessively deliberate 
even for a Vireo, though on dissection it proved to be in excellent condi- 
tion, fully adult and moderately fat. In plumage the specimen is perfectly 
typical, agreeing in every way with Rocky Mountain examples with which 
I have compared it. On the other hand, it is much smaller than any of 
the western birds that 1 have seen, measuring: wing. 2.93; tail, 2.27; tar- 
sus, 0.70; bill from nostril, 0.28 inch, thus well within the average of 
true Vireo soliiarius. The form of the bill also agrees with that of the 
eastern bird, being much more slender than in the average plmmbeus. 
though it is approached by some individuals of the latter race. 

I am not now prepared to discuss the significance of these peculiarities, 
and the bird may for the present stand as above. 

So far as I am aware this is the first record of the occurrence of the 
Plumbeoiis Vireo beyond the limits of its usual ransje. — Gerrit S. 
Miller, Jr., Cambridge, Masa. 

Dendroica striata in Summer at Washington, D. C. — July 30. 1893. I 
shot an adult male Black-poll Warbler. The earliest record for the fall 
migration that I am aware of is Sept. i, 1889. — Edward J. Brown. 
Washington y D. C. 

Helminthophila leucobronchialis. — On July i, 1893, I found an adult 
H. leucobronchialis with two young in a small tract of alder swamp and 
woodland of North Haven, Conn. They were little disturbed at my 
presence, and I watched them carefully for some time. The adult fed 
both young at short intervals, leaving little doubt of its relationship to 
them. On July 4, they were still in the same locality, and I collected all 
three. Possibly the remainder of the family had been killed, as a careful 
search on both days through the adjacent country failed to disclose any 
other member of the genus Helminthophila. 

Decomposition was so far advanced before I could prepare the adult 
that I was unable to determine its sex. The fact that it never sang while 
I was watching it, together with the j^enerally dull color of its plumage, 
lead me to think it a female. 
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Unfortunately both of the young were still principally in the olive, 
downy plumage of nestlings, but enough of the final feathering had 
appeared on the throat, breast, and upper parts to make it certain that 
one, and probable that the other, would have become a typical specimen 
of H, pinus. The wing-bars of the young differ, being in the most mature 
specimen narrow and almost white, and in the other broader and light 
yellow. The plumage of the young would seem to indicate that the 
missing parent was an H. pinus. 

These specimens, I think, tend to confirm the theory of Mr. Ridg^-ay 
that H. leucohronckialis is not a valid species, but merely a leucochroic 
phase o{ H. pinus. — Louis B. Bishop, M. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Sprague*8 Pipit {Anihus spragueii) on the Coast of South Carolina. — The 
capture of this far western species was the good fortune of the writer on 
the morning of November 24, 1893. I had taken advantage of the spring- 
tide to secure some Scott's Sparrows (Ammo(iram/,'s mari/imns peninsulte), 
and upon going over a cyclone-swept cotton field en route to the marshes, 
I noticed a bird that resembled the Titlark {Antkus pensilvanicus), but 
observed that it did not wag its tail. I knew at once what it was — a western 
prize, and I at once shot it. The bird is an adult male in very fine unworn 
plumage, and was very fat. The exact locality was nine miles from Mount 
Pleasant, and two miles from the ocean. As far as I am aware this is the 
first eastern record for this species. — Arthur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant , 
South Carolina. 

Remarks on the Nest of Cistothorus palustris. — The nest of the Long- 
billed Marsh Wren is too well known to ornitholojjists generally to need 
description, but the only explanation of its globular form, which I can 
find, is that given by Wilson, who states: *'A small hole is left two-thirds 
up, for entrance, the upper edge of which projects like a pent-house over 
the lower, to prevent the admission of rain." The inference from this 
and similar statements of later writers would he that the roof is built to 
protect the eggs from the rain. This may be partially true, but it seems 
strange that a species nesting at a season when violent rain-storms are 
least frequent should need a protection, which birds breeding earlier in the 
spring do not require. 

But there is another danger to which the eggs of C. palustris arc pecu- 
liarly liable, both from the character of the country in which they breed 
and the slenderness of the reeds which support the nest. This is the 
wind, which, sweeping across the exposed marshes of this Wren's 
summer home, often levels the rushes with the ground. I have found the 
reeds growing in the Qiiinnipiack Marshes near New Haven. Conn., 
where large numbers of this species breed, leveled in this manner, and the 
attached nests turned almost at right angles to their original position. It 
is evident that under such conditions the eggs in an uncovered nest would 
fall out and be destroyed, while in many of these nests, which had the 
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long axis almost horizontal, I found the eggs reposing in perfect safety. 
The upward trend of the entrance, forming the "pent-house" of Wilson, 
naturally decreases the liability of the eggs to fall out, even if the wind 
should force the side of entrance toward the earth. It therefore appears 
to me at least probable that the main object of this Wren in constructing 
its elaborate dwelling is protection from the wind rather than the rain. 

It has also been my experience that the top of the nest is generally more 
firmly fastened to the reeds than the bottom, and in two instances I 
noticed among the partially leveled reeds nests whose bases swung free 
of all support, thus retaining their original perpendicular position. 
However, this may have been the result of accident rather than design. 

The taking of three sets of white eggs, presumably of this species, may 
be of interest. They consist of four, five, and four eggs, and were taken 
on June 24, July ii, and July 28, 1893, near the edge of a small salt-water 
ditch in the Qiiinnipiack Marshes, Hamden, Conn. The nests, which 
are fairly typical of C. palustris^ were not more than eight yards apart, 
and probably belonged to the same bird. The eggs are white, translucent 
when taken, irregular in shape, and several have small, roughened pro- 
jections on the shell. One from the set of five has a few dark spots half 
concealed beneath the surface of the shell and most perceptible in holding 
the egg to the light. 

C. palustris is the only Wren known to inhabit this marsh, and a male, 
which I believed to be the owner of the first set, together with a Wren 
which settled for an instant at the entrance of the third nest, were of this 
species. The character of the locality, and the large numbers of the Lonij. 
billed Marsh Wrens everywhere around, made more certain identification 
impossible. 

The white eggs of this species which have been recorded, taken in eon- 
nection with the normally white eggs of its near ally, C s/eiian's, and 
the frequently white eggs of the Bluebird {Stalin sialis) have to mv mind 
a peculiar importance as an additional argument for the truth of the 
theory of protective coloration, the covering of the nest renderinjLj the 
usual dark pigment unnecessary. — Louis B. Bishop, M. D., Nczv 
Haven ^ Conn. 

[Albinistic eggs are well-known to occur more or less frccpiently in 
birds that normally lay colored or spotted eggs, and which do not breed in 
holes or in covered nests; just as albinism may occur in the bird itself in 
any species. Why, then, should abnormally pale eggs be considered as 
having any special significance in the two species above cited.-* — J. A. A.] 

Distribution of the Hudsonian Chickadee. — In his paper on *The 
Hudsonian Chickadee and its Allies,' published in 'The Auk' of Oct. 1S93, 
Mr, Rhoads makes the statement (p. 322) that "this Chickadee is a rare 
visitor in Manitoba, Ontario and Qiiebec, and for that matter, in any 
non-mountainous locality south of Hudson's Bay." Thi> is entirely con- 
II 
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trary to my experience. In that part of Nova Scotia that I am particularly 
familiar with, Annapolis, Yarmouth and Digby Counties, this bird is 
extremely abundant. Every autumn for the past eight years I have spent 
a month or more with Digby as my headquarters. 

Here the Hudsonian Chiclcadee is rather hard to shoot owing to the 
nature of the country it inhabits, keeping almost exclusively in the thick 
second growth spruce and fir woods, but in a day's walk through their 
favorite haunts I never fail to see less than twenty-five or fifty and often 
many times that number. In October and November they are in large 
loose flocks in company with the Common Chickadee and the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, and often the spruce woods seem fairly alive with these 
birds, always in motion, always passing on and on through the spruces, 
so fast that it is impossible to keep up to them. Often while walking 
through these dense forests of evergreens, suddenly as if by magic, the 
trees about one will become alive with these three species, their cheerful 
notes sounding from every branch and the next moment, as suddenly as 
they came, they will disappear again and leave the forest still and gloomy 
as before. 

The country about Digby is strictly non-mountainous, and what hills 
there are, as the North Mountain back of the town of Digby, and the hills 
back of Granville on the opposite side of the Annapolis Basin, are covered 
with a hard wood growth, for the most part, principally beach. I never 
found the Hudsonian Chickadee in these woods. In fact I have never seen 
them except very occasionally anywhere but in the thick spruces and firs. 

My own experience is, as I have stated above, confined to the autumn 
months, but my friend, Mr. H. A. P. Smith of Digby, N. S., who is a 
careful observer, tells me the bird is strictly resident and breeds abun- 
dantly. 

In August and September, 1880, my brother, E. A. Bangs, was camped 
on the Restigouche River, N. B., and found the Hudsonian Chickadee 
very abundant all along the river. He got a good series of them without 
any difficulty. 

So far from its being a rare visitor in any non-mountainous locality 
south of Hudson's Bay, I should be much surprised not to find the Hud- 
sonian Chickadee abundant in any part of Canada, New Brunswick or 
Northern Maine, where the country was suiUible to its mode of life. — 
OuTRAM Bangs, Boston^ Mass. 

Notes on Some Long Island Birds. — Empidonax flaviventris. — Mr. 
E. F. Carson, of Brooklyn, has kindly permitted me to record two speci- 
mens of this Flycatcher, which he has secured in the vicinity of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The first one was killed in a tree on Madison Street, in the heart 
of the city, on June 10, 1893; the second was shot in the woods at Park- 
ville, Kin^s County, on Au«»ust 19, 1893. They were both males, and the 
only ones we have met with on Long Island. 

Empidonax acadicus. — On June 10, 1893, I shot a male of this species in 
tall woods covering a hillside in Woodhaven, Queens County. The bird 
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wa« feeding, and uttering a harsh, gutteral note. At about the same date 
the previous year, and in the same woods, I heard the note of a FIv 
catcher which I supposed to be also of this species. Both of these 
appeared to be living in the immediate neighborhood, so I judge that they 
were breeding, although a brief search failed to reveal either nest or mate. 

The two birds mentioned above are the onlv ones of the species I have 
ever seen on Long Island, but through the courtesy of Mr. William 
Dutcher, I am enabled to present the following additional information. 

In 1879, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt published a brief paper entitled 
*Notes on Some of the Birds of Oyster Bay, Long Island,* in which he 
says of the species, **rather common summer resident; much less so than 
the minimus. Frequents the dry, rather dense woods, keeping in the 
underbrush and among the lower branches of the trees. In autumn, I 
have found the curiously-banded young, associating with various warblers ; 
otherwise they are solitary birds. Is more restless than the trailli. It 
has a querulous note, sounding like 'queech,* or 'qu-eech,* which it utters 
repeatedly and rapidly." 

In 1888, Mr. Alfred Marshall found the bird breeding. Following is a 
copy of a letter written by him to Mr. Dutcher. He says, *'I enclose letter 
of Capt Bendire, identifying the eggs and nest as Acadian Flycatcher. 
They were found June 17, 1888, at Northport. L. I. The nest was placed 
in a dogwood tree, about ten or twelve feet from the ground. It was in 
quite deep woods and about one hundred yards from a grass field. The 
nest is composed of bark of cedar, and is lined with weeds. The bird was 
very shy, and it was about an hour before I saw her at all.'* 

From the records I have given, it will be seen that the Acadian Fly- 
catcher is apparently confined on Long Island, to the heavily wooded 
districts of the north shore, where it is a regular and perhaps not un- 
common resident. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera. — Mr. J. P. Giraud, Jr., in his 'Birds of 
Long Island,* published in 1844, says of this bird : **On Long Island this 
species occurs only in small numbers, and according to my observations, 
is not an annual visitor.*' Since the publication of Mr. Giraud's work, I 
know of no published records of this species. I have myself secured but 
one specimen. This was a fine male which I killed at Parkville, Kings 
Co., on May 11, 1893; it was shot from a low limb in the tall woods, 
where it had apparently just alighted from a more or less extended flight. 

There is a single specimen in the Lawrence collection, a male, col- 
lected by J. F. Ward, Aug. 15, 1S31. 

Mr. Roosevelt, in the paper previously referred to, says that he has 
"shot it but once. May 10, 1878." 

Mr. Dutcher has one specimen in his collection, which was presented 
to him by Mr. John D. Hicks. It is a male, and was killed at Old West- 
bury, Queens Co., in the spring of 1880. 

Helminthophila peregrina. — In 'The Auk' for April, 1889 (page 138), 
Mr. William Dutcher has given the only records of this bird from Long 
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Island; he mentions, in addition to the single specimen in the Lawrence 
collection, four specimens in his own collection, all received from the 
light-houses in the month of September. 

I shot my first and only specimen in a low second growth tract of oaks 
at Lake Grove, Suffolk County, on Sept. 20, 1893. It is a young male. 

Sylvania mitrata. — Since my previous record of this bird (Auk, Vol. 
IX, p. 306), I have secured another specimen, an immature female, in 
almost the identical spot in Parkville where I shot the first one, which 
was an adult male. The first specimen was killed April 30, 1892, as it 
alighted on the track of a railway which passes through the woods; the 
second one was shot May 15, 1893, as it was feeding in the lower limbs 
of the trees. 

Mr. Dutcher has two specimens in his collection, one of which he has 
recorded (Auk, Vol. VI, p. 139) ; the other was killed at Shelter Inland, 
May 16, 1891. 

Mr. J. C. Knoess, the taxidermist of Riverhead, has one very fine 
specimen in his collection. 

These, with two specimens in the collection of the Long Island His- 
torical Society (Auk, Vol. X, p. 277) and two in the Lawrence collection, 
make in all nine recorded specimens from Long Island. — Arthur H. 
Howell, Brooklyn^ N. T. 

Stray Notes from Massachusetts. — Branta canadensis. — Ponkapog 
I'oiul, Mass., Oct. 20, 1893. First Canada Geese seen in this locality this 
season; six birds. The next noted were twenty, on the 25th. ' These last 
were very tired. 

pyLarus argentatus smithsonianus. — Oct. 22. A large movement of 
American Herring Gulls towards the southwest; weather fine and warm. 
White and j(ray phimaged birds were noted passing high up over the 
pond ; one flock of twenty-two were flying in form of a harrow. The 
flocks varied from three or four birds to forty each. Between three and 
four hundred were estimated to have passed. 

Charitonetta albeola. — Oct. 30. The first Buflde-heads this season were 
noted here to-day; no others have been seen, which is very unusual. 
Three birds noted up to Dec. ist. 

Fulica americana. — Sept. 19. The first American Coots, eighteen, 
seen to-day; six were shot. It is an unusually early date for them here. 

Dafila acuta. — Sept. 21. An immature bird shot to-day. 

Pandion haliadtus carolinensis. — Sept. 21. Eight Fisli-hawks passed 
over the pond to-day. 

Spatula clypeata. — Sept. 25. One immature Shoveller Duck shot 
to-day. 

Philohela minor. — Oakham, Mass., Oct. 15, 1893. Mr. J F. Brown 
of Chelsea, Mass., informs me that in company with Mr. John Stone of 
Oakham he visited daily the Woodcock grounds in the vicinity of Oak- 
ham for fifteen consecutive days, commencing on the above date, but 
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failed to find only a verjr few birds, although the grounds were extensive. 
Mr. Stone has shot over this ground for twenty-five years and this is 
the only year in his experience that no defined flight of Woodcock has 
been noted by him. From what I have learned I am of the belief that 
the flight in Massachusetts passed during the last few days in September 
and first few days in October. 

Sterna tschegrava. — Cape Cod, Mass., Sept. 20, 1893. Two Caspian 
Terns recently came into my possession which were taken on or about 
the above date. Both birds proved to be females on dissection, one being 
an adult, the other immature. — George H. Mackay, Nantucket^ Mass. 

Effect of the Great Cyclone of August 26-27 upon Certain Species of 
Birds. — The cyclone which devastated the coast of South Carolina was 
the most destructive which has ever been recorded. About 3 o'clock 
P.M., a Frigate Bird i^Fregata aquild) was seen, and shot at twice but 
unfortunately was not secured. A few days after the cyclone I made a 
trip to Long Island, S. C, which lies east of Sullivan's Island, and 
saw and examined countless numbers of Puffinus major dead upon the 
beach. Only a single example of Puffinus auduboni yi2i% observed, while 
a great many Pelecanus fuscus were found strewn along the beach for 
miles. Royal Terns {Sterna maxima) were shot at Barnwell C H., 
which is about eighty -five miles from the sea. — Arthur T. Waynk, 
Mount Pleasant t South Carolina. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

\iorrt'>pouiit/tf\ are riujuesled to ~oritt' brit-fly and to the point. \o attention -ioiH 

be paid to anonymous communications^ 

Popular vs. Scientific Ornithology- 

Editors of *The Auk' : — 

Dear Sirs, — Mr. Brewster's gentle admonition in 'The Auk' of October 
last (Vol. X, p. 365) seems to call for an explanation of my position. 
The reasons I turn more readily to a literary than to a scientific channel 
of expression are several, not to speak of the fact that I am naturally of 
literary rather than scientific proclivities. There is, first, my great desire 
to bring into the lives of others the delights to be found in the study of 
Nature, which necessitates the using of an unscientific publication, and a 
title that shall attract, even though it may, in a measure, *'ambush" my 
subject. 
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Again, never having studied scientific ornithology, and having no time 
at present if I had the wish to do so, and, moreo%'er, having an intense 
love of live birds, and an almost Buddhistic horror of having them killed, 
I must admit to feeling the least bit out of my element among those who — 
to put it mildly — feel otherwise. Let those who will spend their days 
killing, dissecting and classifying; I choose rather to give my time to the 
study of life, and to doing my small best toward preserving the tribes of 
the air from the utter extinction with which they are threatened. 

And lastly, a confession : I should take pleasure in ^'sharing my dis- 
oovenca" were I so happy as to make any; but to me everything is a 
discovery; each bird, on first sight, is a new creation; his manners and 
habits are a revelation, as fresh and as Interesting to me as though they 
hiul never been observed before. How am I to tell what is an old story 
and what a new one? What to announce in a scientific journal, and what 
to proclttin» with delight to my fellow ignoramuses? 

I eould study; I could learn? Doubtless; but that would take the 
euilniiiiaftm out of my work. Could I enjoy and sympathize with the 
raplui*t*s of a little pair in feathers, if my mind was filled with doubts and 
t|ueries as to their proper niche in the world of classification ? — if I con- 
cerned myself about the number of their tail feathers, the exact shade of 
their plumage, or whether they were a species or a subspecies, and entitled 
to two or three Latin names? 

No — forever no! Study these things who will. I study the beautiful, 
the living, the individual bird, and to my scientific confreres I leave his 
Mkin, his bones, and his place in the Temple of Fame. 

Olive Thorne Miller. 
Hrooklyn, /V. T,, Nov. 7, fSgj, 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Charles Slover Allen, M.D., an Associate Member of the Ameri- 
can Ornithologists* Union, died in New York City on October 15, 
1893, •'^fter a brief illness. Dr. Allen was born at New Bern, North 
Carolina, in 1855. After graduating with honors from Columbia Col- 
lege, New York City, he studied medicine under Dr. James B. Wood and 
obtained his degree of Doctor of Medicine from Bellevue Hospital. As 
the result of a competitive examination, in which he took the highest 
rank, he was appointed interne in the Charily Hospital on Blackevell's 
Island. At the completion of his term of service in this institution, he 
went abroad and continued his studies at Heidelberg. 
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On returning to New York Cit/ he was associated with Dr. James B. 
Wood and later established an office of his own at 21 Ea»t 28th Street, 
which he occupied at the time of his death. In the treatment of throat, 
nose, and ear affections Dr. Allen was notably skilful and he held the 
position of clinical lecturer on the diseases of these organs in the Medi- 
cal Department of the University of the City of New York. 

Dr. Allen was born a naturalist and only the duties of an unusually 
busy professional life prevented him from taking high rank as an original 
investigator in some branch of natural history. As a naturalist his tastes 
were of the broadest. Every object in nature had for him a fascination 
which impelled him to study the animate or inanimate with equal ardor. 

His more recent natural history work had been largely confined to 
investigations of the toxic power of snake venom with the particular 
object of discovering an antidote for this virile poison, but he never lost 
interest in his study of birds and their habits, and to the readers of *The 
Auk* he will best be known by his admirable articles on the Fish Hawk 
and Black Duck (Auk, IX, pp. 313-321, and X, pp. 53-59). His note- 
books were filled with equally interesting material which it is to be 
regretted will now never see the light. 

Dr. Allen was a rarely genial comrade. In the field no misfortune 
was great enough to dampen his enthusiasm, and his generous disposi- 
tion always prompted him to sacrifice himself for the good of his com- 
panions. Indeed his presence on an expedition was an assurance that it 
would be both a pleasant and successful one. 

The a. O. U. Committee on Bird Protection made, through its Chair- 
man, Mr. George B. Sennett, its usual report at the Eleventh Congress 
and asked to be discharged, the need for such a Committee being con- 
sidered no longer urgent, of late its function having been mainly advisory 
and its services not often required. As most of the States have now 
enacted excellent statutes for the protection of birds, modelled to a large 
extent upon suggestions advanced by the Committee, little more than 
their proper enforcement is now necessary. In recognition of its impor- 
tant services to the cause it was designed to aid, during a continuous ser- 
vice of ten years, the Union acceded to its request, accompanying its dis- 
charge with a vote of thanks. Later, in view of certain contingencies 
it was thought might arise, however, it was deemed desirable to have 
the Union represented officially by a committee that could act in its 
behalf, and a new 'Committee on Protection of North American Birds' 
was appointed, as follows: Frank M. Chapman (Chairman), Charles 
E. Bendire, Montague Chamberlain, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and L. S. 
Foster. 

At the Eleventh Congress of the A. O. U. the Union authorized the 
preparation of a new 'Check-List of North American Birds,' the original 
edition having been for several years out of print. The purpose of the 
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new edition is to dulj incoqx>rate with tbe ordinal eHicMm tbe Bamenxis 
additions and nomenclatural roodificatiocu coacaiocd ca ebe i-ix -Sappk- 
ments' that have appeared since the pablicatioo of dh« ori^iul editioD. 
and to revise and give more in detail the -habitats' of t£&e species and sub- 
species, rendered possible throagh oar greatlj increased kaow t edgg of tbe 
geographical distribution of our birds doring the tra jcars chat will hare 
elapsed between the publication of the two editions^ For this ptsrpose it was 
thought desirable to place the work as nearij as possiMe in tbe hands of 
the original 'Committee on the Classification and NocneocEatare of North 
American Birds/ which was accordinglr reappointed, with a single sub- 
stitution, as follows: Elliott Coues (Chairman). J. A. Alien. Wiliiam 
Brewster, C. Hart Merriam, and Robert Ridgwaj: Dr. Merriam thus 
taking the place of Mr. Henshaw, in view of the probable ioabtlitT of the 
latter to serve, owing to prolonged absence in the West. It is not 
expected that the new edition will be readr for the pvt** till earlj in 1S95. 

Owisr, to the pressure of other engagement*. Mr. Charles F. Batchelder 
declined reappointment a^ Associate Editor of *The Auk.' and the place was 
filled hy the ^election of Mr. Frank M. Chapman. Mr. Batchelder had 
filled the position so eflficientlT for a period of six vear^ that his declina- 
tion was accepted with sincere regret, not onlj br the Ediior-in-Chief. but 
hy all the members of the Council, with whom re*ls the selection of the 
Editorial Staff, his attention to all the details of publication having been 
unremitting^ and most satisfactory. 

Wk have received a prospectus of *.\ Monoi^raph of the Coraciidae. or 
F'amilvof the Rollers.* The work will be published bv the author, Mr. 
Henrv K. Dresser, author of 'The Birds of Europe," 'A Monograph of the 
MeropidM'.* etc.. in an edition limited to 250 copies. The size will be 
imperial quarto, and the work will give •*a> complete an account as pos- 
sible of all the known species of these richlv colored birdN." The plates 
have been drav%n bv Mr. J. G. Keulemans. and will be hand-colored. 
Intcndinjj subscribers mav address the author. Topclvffe Grange, 
Farnborough, Kent, England. 

The New York Academy of Sciences has recently published in its 
'Transactions* the report of the Audubon Monument Committee, ap- 
pointed in October, 1SS7. to secure funds for the erection of a monument 
over the grave of the distinguished ornithologist John James Audubon. 
The report (Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci.. Vol. XIII. pp. 23-^*5, Nov. 1S93) 
contains, besides an account of the proceedings of the Committee (pp. 
23-30). and as accompanviny documents, the addresses in full made at 
the unveiling of the Monument. .April 26. 1893. These were bv Prof. 
Thomas Egleslon, Chairman of the Committee, in behalf of the Academv 
presenlinij the monument to the Corporation of Trinilv Church i,pp.30- 
36^. and the repiv of the Rev. Morgan Dix. D. O.. accepting the monu- 
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ment in behalf of Trinitjr Church (pp- 37, 38); also the proceedings of 

the special meeting of the Academy held at the American Museum of 

Natural History on the evening of the same day. These include a brief 

address by President Morris K. Jesup of the Museum; the reading of 

some extracts from unpublished letters of Audubon by President H. 

Carington Bolton of the Academy; a short address by Prof. Egleston, ' 

atad a memorial address on *The Life and Services of John James Audu> 

bon* hy Mr. Daniel G. Elliot (pp. 43-57)1 — a well-delivered and very 

iust tribute to the memory of the great painter-naturalist. Following 

the address is a list of the contributors to the monument fund, several 

liundred in number. The proceedings will be separately issued for dis- [ 

ribution to the contributors k> the fund. 1 

<Th£ Nidiologist,* an illustrated monthly magazine devoted to ornith- \ 

logy, is published and edited by Mr. Henry Reed Taylor, at 
Jameda, Cal. It is one of the youngest of the numerous aspirants to 
ime in the field of ornithology* the fourth number bearing the date of 
December, 1893. The matter and the photo-engravings with which it is 
berally illustrated are of good quality, and, trusting it will maintain its 
resent high standard as a popular magazine of ornithology, we give it 

hearty welcome and wish it the success it thus far so well deserves. 
Lmong its contributors we notice the names of a number of well-known 
rnithologists. 
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The Cooper Ornithological Club was organized at San Jos^, Cal., 
une 22, 1893, which *'all honest ornithologists in California are invited 
3 join." A report of the regular monthly meeting held Nov. 4 last, by 

he Secretary, Mr. C. Barlow, of Santa Clara, Cal., occupies nearly two I 

tages of the December number of 'The Nidiologist,' from which it appears 1 

hat several papers of much interest were presented, and quite a list of 

lapers is announced for the meeting of December 2. Such an organiza- * 

ion cannot fail of affording great benefit to its members and of promoting 
he study of Californian ornithology. 

The Congress on Ornithology, held in Chicago, under the auspices i 

)f the World's Congress Auxiliary, Oct. 18-21, 1893 (see Auk, X, pp. 386, ^ 

;87), proved a very gratifying success, considering the short time allowed / 

or its organization and development, the interest shown and the size of the 
ludiences in attendance more than exceeding the expectation of the pro- 
noters of the enterprise. The program contained a list of some thirty 
papers, the general character of which is shown by the following titles of 
some of the papers presented. Opening address by the Chairman, Dr. 
Elliott Coues; The Migration of Birds, J. A. Allen; The Ornithology of 
Columbus's First Voyage, Frank M. Chapman; On the Destruction of 
Birds, Dr. D. Webster Prentiss; The Red-shouldered Hawk in Captivity, 
Karry C. Oberholser; The Effect of the Introduction of the Mongoose on 
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the Fauna of Jamaica, W. 1., W. E. D. Scott; Birds of Britisli Guiana. 
J. J. Quelch; Ornithology in Our Schools, Abraham H. Bates; Kinship 
of Birds as shown by their Eggs, J. N. Baskett; Bird Observations, or 
When, Where and How to see Our Birds, O. B. Warren; Instinct in Birds, 
J. H. Bowles; Changes of Habits in Certain Species of Maine Birds, 
Manly Hardy; Slaughter of the Innocents, Leander S. Keyser; Some 
Recent Economic and Scientific Q^iestions in Ornithology, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt; The Range of the Crossbills {Loxia) in the Ohio Valley, Amos 
W. Butler; To the Rescue of the Birds, Hortensia M. Black; Some Notes 
on the Herons of Central Florida, T. Gilbert Pierson ; Popular Names of 
Birds, William E. Praeger. The success of the Congress was largely due to 
the etforts of Dr. Coues and Prof. S. A. Forbes, and especially to the 
efficient and untiring assiduity of the acting Secretary, Mrs. E. Irene 
Rood of Chicago. The papers, as may be inferred from their titles, were 
properly of a popular character and well adapted to stimulate interest 
in ornithology and in the better protection of bird life. 

NIr. F^rank M. Ch.\pman, of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York Citv. will return to the Island of Trinidad about the end 
of January to resume his study of the Fauna of the Island, especially itv 
mammal and bird life. The results of his last vear's work on the mam- 
mals have been published (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., V, pp. 203-224). 
and a very extended report on the birds is ready for the press, and will 
probably be issued in February of the present year. 

Among the courses of popular lectures given free to the public at the 
.\merican .Museum of Natural History in New York City is a course on 
'Birds of the Vicinity of New York City,' by Mr. Frank M. Chapman. 
Assistant Curator in the Department of Ornithology. The lectures of 
this course will be given on Saturday afternoons in January, 1894, and 
will be followed by other courses in February, March, and April by other 
Curators or their assistants, on Mineralogy, Mammalian Palaeontology, 
and Entomology, in each case the lectures being illustrated by specimens 
from the collections to which they relate. The experiment of giving 
popular lectures to people earnestly in search of natural history informa- 
tion was first tried last year, and the success attending last year's courses 
shows that the efforts of the Museum authorities to popularize natural 
history are well appreciated. The ornithological course will comprise 
four lectures, as follows: I, Why we Study Birds, How to Study Birds. 
Our Winter Birds. II, The Birds of March, April and May, and the 
Spring Migration. Ill, The Birds of Summer, Birds* Nests, Birds' Songs. 
IV, The Birds of Fall and the Fall Migration, Birds in their Winter 
Homes. 
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FIRST PLUMAGES. 

BY J. A. ALLEN. 

Plate II. 

In Plate II of this number of 'The Auk* is given the first 
of a series of plates intended to illustrate the first or nestling 
plumage of various North American birds. The Ovenbird 
{^Seiurus aurocapillus) is the subject chosen for the present 
plate, in which is shown the adult bird and the young just from 
the nest. 

As is well known, the first plumage is worn for only a few 
weeks, to be succeeded by a plumage of quite different character, 
as regards, usually, both its structure and coloration. It also 
differs widely in character in different groups of birds. In the 
Owls, Hawks, Gallinaceous Birds, Snipes, Rails, Ducks, Grebes, 
and most Water-fowl, it is little more than a thick covering of 
fluffy down. This is succeeded by a covering of true feathers, 
which is, as a rule, worn till the moulting season of the following 
year. In all these birds the first downy plumage is present 
when the chick is hatched. On the other hand, all Passerine 
birds, and many others, as the Woodpeckers, Swifls, Pigeons, 
etc., are born practically naked, and their first clothing consists 
of true feathers, which develop while the bird is a helpless 
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nestling; the clothing feathers being nearly full-grown wheaJ 
the young bird leaves the nest, white the flight feathers are only I 
partly so. The first Right feathers may be moulted in a fevrl 
weeks, or be worn during the first year, even in species not! 
distantly related. Thus in the Woodpeckers, the Cowbird, anda 
the Horned Larks they are moulted in the course of a few weeks, I 
with the first clothing feathers, while in the Sparrows and ia| 
most Passerine birds they are not renewed till the followiDj 



Spea]<ing generally, the first clothing feathers in Passerim 
birds are replaced by a more permanent set soon after the younj 
bird leaves the nest. This 'first' or 'nestling' plumage can 
usually be recognized by its loose, flufly texture, as compared 
with that of adult birds of the same species, even though I 
coloration may be similar ; but generally it differs notably also 
color, and often in pattern of markings, from that whi 
immediately succeeds it, or from any plumage which may h 
afterward acquired. Familiar illustrations are furnished by t 
Robin and the Bluebird, where the first plumage is so striking 
unlike, both in color and markings, that of the adult bird < 
either sex. The difl'erence is almost as great in many of t 
Sparrows, as, for example, in thejuncosand Towliecs, and i 
even conspicuous in such species as the Field and Chippin 

Although this first plumage is particularly interesting aw 
instructive, atfording frequently clues to ancestral relationships, i 
has not until recently attracted the attention it deserves, ev«c 
among 'professional' ornithologists. Fledglings, as a rule, hxvi 
not been looked upon as attractive additions to the ciibinci ; 
being furthermore rather difficult to prepare as specimens, 
account of the loose texture of the plumage and the tenderness o 
the skin in young birds, they have not proved attractive i 
collectors. Of late years, however, their importance I 
more fully recognized, and 'first plumages' are now considerc 
HS an essential feature of a cotlcclion, even by amateurs, and i 
not unfrequently kept in slock by dealers. 

Some years since attention was called to this long- neglected 
subject by Mr, William Brewster, Ihvough his series of papon 
published in the 'Bulletin' of the Nuttall Ornithological < 
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(Vol. Ill, 1878, pp. 15-23, 56-64, 1 15-123, 175-182, and Vol. 
IV, pp. 39-46), entitled * Descriptions of the First Plumage in 
Various Species of North American Birds,' in which the first or 
nestlii^ plumage of 1 19 species was for the first time described. 
Casual descriptions of the first plumage in various other species 
have since appeared, as well as a formal paper by Mr. George B. 
Sennett (Auk, IV, 1887, pp. 24-28), treating of ten additional 
species. The first plumage in very few North American birds, 
however, has thus far been figured, and the capabilities of the 
subject in other respects have as yet been by no means exhausted. 

While in some species the young in first plumage bear a close 
resemblance in color to the adults, as in some of the Flycatchers, 
Jays, Chickadees, Vireos, etc., in other cases they are so totally 
unlike the adults as to be sometimes identifiable with difHculty 
even by experts, and only by structural characters rather than 
by plumage, as in various Warblers and Sparrows, as is well 
shown by the subject of the present illustration. The first 
plumage is thus often exceedingly characteristic, closely allied 
subspecies sometimes differing more at this early stage than at 
any later period. Its real significance, however, has as yet been 
little studied. 

Although the Ovenbird is so common and well-known a 
species, probably few ornithologists even have seen it in first 
plumage. As sliown in the illustration, it lacks all of the 
characteristic tints and markings of the adult, the quills of the 
wings and tail being the only portions of the plumage that 
resemble corresponding parts in the adult. There is no trace in 
the young bird of the prominent black and dull orange head- 
stripes of the mature bird. The back is deep brown with narrow 
streaks of blackish instead of uniform bright olive-green as in 
the adult. The lower parts, instead of being nearly clear white 
heavily streaked with dusky, are strong huffy, darkest across the 
breast, with very narrow lines of blackish. From this plumage 
the young bird moults directly into that of the adult, the young in 
autumnal dress being quite indistinguishable from the older birds. 
The quills, however, are not moulted till the following year. 
The young bird represented in the plate was drawn from 
specimen No. 27,246, in the collection of the American Museum 
of Natural History, and was collected at Hartsdale, N. Y., by Mr. 
J« Richardson. 
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A FURTHER REVIEW OF THE AVIAN FAUNA OF 
CHESTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

by leverett m. loomis. 
Concluding Observations on Migrations.^ 

///. Migration Considered with Reference to Cause, 

In the study of bird migration we find two sources of causa> 
tion — physical and psychological ; the former embracing the 
conditions entailed by winter, cold and failure of food, necessi- 
tating southward migration and restraining northward ; the 
latter, the adaptation to these conditions, implying education and 
probable heredity. The physical, as the primary or fundamental 
cause, will be considered first. 

Physical Cause, — As a statement of the phenomena of migra- 
tion is largely a statement of its physical cause, it may be well to 
pass in review the cycle of a year's migration. 

June 20 may safely be said to mark the opening of the south- 
ward migration in this region, the scarcity of adult birds in a few 
species, whose breeding season is over, then becoming apparent. 
Mr. Brewster assures me that the date of inception of this early 
movement of adult birds in Eastern Massachusetts is about July 
20 — a month later than in the Piedmont and Alpine Regions of 
South Carolina. In July, particularly toward the end, arrive 
the first Warblers that do not breed, so far as known, in Chester 
County. As the Southern Alleghanies are a part of their breed- 
ing habitat, the movement is presumably from these highlands. 
Breeding birds continue to depart during this month, and toward 
the close a few species have nearly or entirely disappeared, both 
the old and the young. In July, too, representatives of some 
of the species breeding here make their appearance from other 
localities, inaugurating the fluctuations noticeable in all the 
movements that follow, whether of breeding or of strictly 
transient species. The waves of migration become pronounced 
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by August. Fluctuations in breeding species — with niarked 
intervals of paucity — are conspicuous features of the month's 
movements. Some of these birds of the breeding season, as the 
waves pass southward, rise in the scale of abundance, while 
others fall far short of their former numbers. Certain species 
that disappeared after their season of reproduction now reappear. 
A number of new arrivals make their appearance, mostly 
mountain breeding species, and birds whose first coming was in 
July occur at intervals in increased abundance, and at the close 
of the month late breeders begin to take their departure. 

I have spoken of the early migration of Northern Phalaropes 
at Monterey Bay, California, and of a deflected movement of 
Dark-bodied and Pink-footed Shearwaters. On the 27th of 
June it was discovered that there was a considerable movement 
of California Murres going on. Like the Phalaropes and Shear- 
waters they moved rapidly southward parallel with the line of 
the coast. Aside from the California Murres, the July move- 
ments were confined, so far as determined by my observations, 
chiefly to the Western Gull and Heermann*s Gull. In both the 
migration was one mainly of adult birds. The former species 
grew less and less numerous, and immature birds began to pre- 
ponderate at the end of the month. Two large flocks of adult 
Heermann*s Gulls, of both sexes, appeared on the 15th. They 
were the first I had seen, except several in dark plumage. As 
the month advanced adults rapidly increased. On the 27th I 
wrote in my journal, "This species is the most abundant Gull on 
the Bay. The dark phase, however, is not very plentifully 
represented, though birds of this style are becoming more numer- 
ous." California Murres continued to migrate south through 
July. Some days were days of marked migration. The first 
female was taken on the nth. Females, however, did not 
become numerous until August, the earlier movements being 
apparently of males. July iS an adult female Western Sand- 
piper was shot. On the 23d a few Wandering Tatlers appeared 
along the shore on the rocks just beyond the reach of the surf. 
A week later they were greatly reenforced, being generally dis- 
tributed along the rocky shore. Their presence 1 attribute to 
migration. This assumption is corroborated by the character of 
the arrivals of the next few days. 
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August I the Northern Phalaropes appeared as reported. A 
Pomarine and a Parasitic Jaeger were taken, and a second speci- 
men of the latter seen. There was n succession of California 
Murrcs, individuals and sniull parties in single tile, passing 
down the coast, not nearer than a mile to the land, all the time 
I was out on the Buy, which was during the forenoon and mid- 
diiy. There was an equally great flight of Marbled Murrclcts. 
They came rapidly from up the coast and disappeared to the 
southward. They flew usually in couples. There were voung 
birds as well as old. Not more than half a dozen were seen on 
the water. The adults on the water took wing readily, but not 
so the hornotines, which dived to escape pursuit. The same 
was found true later in the Pigeon Guillemot. The young 
seemed to lack wing power, one Guillemot actually fell back 
into the water after getting partially under way. Such incidents 
afford a fair key in some cases to the seeming prior occurrence 
of young birds in the southward movement (the ^veak-winged 
drop out of the race), and emphasize the fact that departure 
from breeding grounds is the true criterion by which to deter- 
mine the order of migration in the young and old. Dark-colored 
Heermann's Gulls outnumbered the adults, proving an influx in 
this species from another locality. 

August 2, as I have stated, large numbers of Northern Phal- 
aropes passed southward. Several Pomarine and Parasitic 
Jaegers were observed. In the California Muitc and Marbled 
Murrelet there was a falling off, there being but slight move- 
ment in either. On the 4th occurred another wave of California 
Murres and the passage of Shearwaters described under deflected 
migration. Several Belted Kingfishers were noted on the jtli 
occupying rocks where the surf was not heavy. As only one 
had been seen pieviously about the Bay their presence was 
imputed to migration. The morning of the 6lh many Pigeon 
Guillemots were found on the water just beyond the kelp. 
Most of them were adults. There had evidently been a move- 
ment during the night, for before this only six had been noted, 
and those birds- of- the -year during the latter half of July. Qiiite 
a number of Dark-bodied and Pink-footed Shear\vaters were 
observed some three miles out from land. All were heading 
southward. In the middle of the day, flocks of Gulls passed 
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southward along the shore, not far out from the surf. Many 
were immature Western Gulls. The others were chiefly Heer- 
mann's. Aug^t lo dark birds and those with mottled heads 
were the Heermann's Gulls principally seen. There was an 
extensive movement of Shearwaters on this day. As it was 
foggy many came within a mile of the land. The majority 
were several miles out, however. The bulk appeared to be 
the Dark-bodied. One Black-vented Shearwater was secured. 
About half a dozen Pomarine Jaegers were noticed. A good 
many companies of Northern Phalaropes were flying seaward. 
A few Marbled Murrelets were also migrating. 

August 1 1 was a day of little migration. Just off the buoy at 
Point Pinos there was a great raft of Brandt's Cormorants on 
the ocean. This was the first gathering observed on the water, 
indicating that the rookeries were breaking up. There was a 
rookery south of Point Pinos. The 12th was the great day 
of migration in the Northern Phalaropes. There was a dense 
fog over the Bay in the morning, and it had the effect to 
crowd migration toward the shore. In my journal I find the 
following note on the California Murre : "Many groups and 
individual birds were scattered over the water. Their cries 
sounded strangely in the fog. Their migration was perhaps 
interrupted by it, as I have never seen so many before on the 
water." There was little movement manifested from the 15th 
to the 22d — my last day of observation. Up to the i6th only 
adult California Murres in breeding plumage were taken. On 
that day a single hornotine was secured, and on the 20th a second 
one. A pair of adults with mottled throats, etc., were shot on 
the 19th. 

The occurrence in considerable numbers of White-winged 
and Surf Scoters (old birds) in June and July o^ the sandy 
beaches presents an interesting theme for inquiry. Of nine 
specimens shot June 23, all were females — seven of the former 
and two of the latter species. They were in very ragged and 
faded plumage. Some were unable to fly as the remiges liad 
been moulted. The ovaries, too, were in a very low stage of 
development. These remarks will also apply to the condition 
of examples taken later. The only drake secured was a Surf 
Scoter, July 8. It remains to be determined whether such 
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early Scoters are, or are not, south -bound migrants. It is cer- 
tain that the individuals captured were not wounded birds 
('pensioners"), and on that account unable to perform the 
migration to their breeding grounds. Observations through 
May and June would throw light upon the matter. 

A comparison between the southward movements of water 
birds in June, July, and August at Monterey Bay with those of 
the smaller land birds in Chester County discloses a striking 
similarity. There were the migration in some species of adult 
birds soon nfier their breeding season, the fluctuations, and the 
arrival of birds that breed wholly to the northward, 

Mr. Murdoch speaks of early southward movements at Point 
Barrow, Alaska {Ray's Rep. Exped. to Pt. Barrow) occurring 
during the latter part of July. Judging from some of his annota- 
tions the first week of the month is perhaps the beginning of 
such migration. So far as definitely indicated, thi* adults 
migrated before the young. 

The following from Dr. Coues's 'Notes on the Natural 
History of Fort Macon, N. C (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
1871, p. 31) is so pertinent that I reproduce it in full: "The 
beach and marsh are cleared of all their sandpipers about the 
first of June; and, for some six weeks, scarcely a straggler of any 
sort is to be seen. But about the middle of July — a few days 
before or after the 15th — a few of this and the next species 
[Leitst and Semipalmated SandpipersJ reappear, and in August 
the numbers are materially increased, still in advance of the 
main body of September arrivals." 

In Chester County, through September, breeding residents and 
residents fluctuate with the arrival and departure of waves. The 
mnjorlty of the former decrease permanently before the month 
ends, and some finnlly disappear. Except a single species, the 
last depart in October, several lingering almost to the end of the 
month. Many of the residents gain in abundance in September. 
Species whose advent was in August are then in the ascendency 
among transients. Their numbers vary as the successive waves 
pass southward. Extreme abundance is attained by some of 
the cnrlier transients. The additional species make their 
appearance chiefly after the first week, [n most iitetances they 
come to their full measure uf abundance in October. In October 
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winter species from the outset almost entirely supersede the 
transients as first arrivals. Usually a few transients still occur 
numerously at the middle of the month. Quite a number linger 
through the third week, some of them being fairly plentiful. 
The closing week stragglers only are to be found. With perhaps 
a few exceptions, the ordinary winter species are represented 
during the closing fortnight — some in abundance. During the 
first half of November most winter species reach their maximum 
abundance, which is followed by the decline to winter numbers. 
This diminution begins in a few even before October is gone. 
Stragglers linger into November, mainly 'birds that winter in the 
country below. A mild season tends to prolontj their stay, and 
to induce certain other species to remain further north than is 
their w^ont. 

So far as I have learned from the literature, migration in 
August, September, October, and November in the more north- 
em Atlantic States does not differ in general character from 
migration in Chester County. There is difference in times of 
occurrence and in species. The Canadian element appears to 
be more prominent at the outset (Brewster, 'Bird Migration,' 
p. 16), and the later movements bring boreal birds that rarely 
if ever penetrate to the Carolinas. 

At Point Barrow (Murdoch, I.e.) the height of the southward 
migration appeared to be through August and early in September. 
Until late in October, when the sea began to close, there was 
still some movement. Several swimming species remained in 
considerable numbers as long as there was any open water, as 
late as December. 

In Chester County, December and January are months when 
the southward and northward movements contend for the mas- 
tery, there really being no cessation of migration, the migratory 
waves in some species, particularly those wintering mainly 
further north, setting alternately southward and northward as 
the weather is severe or mild. Snow has great influence on the 
ground-feeding birds in this locality as well as above it, cover- 
ing up the food-supply and forcing them southward. Protracted 
warmth in these two months causes some winter species to grow 
scarce, while others that ordinarily winter more abundantly in 
the region immediately below are greatly reenforced, the north- 
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wiird movement gaining the ascendency. These local occur- 
rences appear to be a fair illustration of what takes place 
throughout the temperate portions of the continent under like 
meteorological conditions. The retarding of southward migra- 
tion through warmth has been alluded to. In the 'Report on 
Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley' (pp. 26, 37) an 
instance is cited as occurring during November and December, 
1S83, the effect of the mild season being reported in Dak< 
and in localities southward. 

As has been seen southward migration is a gradual depopi 
tion, beginning north and south before August and extendi 
over nearly half the year. A survey of the bird fauna of the 
cciiitinent during the dead of winter sliows that the great mass 
of bird life of the breeding season has been shifted southward, 
equalizing distribution so as to meet the conditions of winter. 
The hyperborean regions are depopulated, save by the few land 
birds tliat can lind subsistence, the closing of the sea forcing 
water birds southw.ird. As the supply of food is shorter in 
winter than in summer there is depletion through migration 
even in us hardy 3 species as the Snowy Owl. What transpires 
in Arctic regions also occurs in a lesser degree far to the south- 
ward. In the colder portions of the United States there is like- 
wise the tohil migration of some species of the breeding season 
and the partial migration of others. Besides, there is the occu- 
pation of the territory evacuated by tlie birds th:it come from 
further north, that find food where insectivorous species would 
probably perish for lack of it, if not from cold. Upon the whole 
the aggregate of birds is greatlv diminislied. Further south, as 
in upper South Carolina, bird life is as abundant in winter 
summer, but the character is changed, insectivorous sp< 
especially, giving place to those that are not dependent 
insects for food. The infrequency of snow in this region n 
possible the presence of species in great abundance that occur 
only in limited numbers further north. As is the case to the 
northward, numerous resident species are less plentiful in winter 
than in summer. It sliould be observed lliat a species may 
resident in the Middle States, or even further north, and yet 
less numerous in the Piedmont Region of South Carolina 
winter than in summer, there being migration at the South 
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well as at the North in a species that is resident in both sections. 
The Blue Jay and Cardinal are examples. This obviously pre- 
vents over-crowding. Southern Florida, the Bahamas, West 
Indies, Mexico, Central and South America receive the surplus 
population from the northward. As the continental land area 
north of the Tropic of Cancer is so great, being about three 
times larger than that south of the Tropic of Capricorn, and as 
Central America and about half of Mexico are the only parts of 
the continent within the tropics, it is not surprising that the 
periodic flight from northern winter should extend far into South 
America. 

In shoit, the population is lessened where the necessities are 
g^atest, and changed in character where food is plentiful, 
apparently because the food is not suitable and because room 
is needed for those coming from above.* Whether it be the 
migration of the Plumed Partridge from the eastern slope of 
the Sierra Nevadas across the summit to the western slope, 
or whether it be the migration of the Brown-headed Nuthatch 
from the mountains of the Carolinas to the lower country, or 
of the adults of the Louisiana Water-Thrush before the close 
of June, or whether it be the migration of the American Pipit 
with the advent of snow, or of the Snowflake from hyperborean 
regions to the more northern portions of our country, or of 

1 The breeding land birds of temperate South America seem to find ready means 
of subsistence after summer without partial migration into North America, ample 
accommodation apparently being found by indigenous migrants, for there are indeed 
refugees from southern winter, numerous. species migrating northward. See Sclater 
and Hudson's 'Argentine Ornithology.' The distribution of land probably accounts 
for the absence of such transmigration, for over two-thirds of the southern continent 
lie within the tropics. Among oceanic birds, Mr. Brewster has shown the high proba- 
bility of a migration northward from an antipodean breeding habitat in at least one 
species of the family Procellariidce ; viz., Wilson's Petrel. See Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist., XXII, Oct., 1883, pp. 403, 404. Rev. A. E. Eaton's discovery of the breeding 
of this species during January and February on Kerguelen Island (Saunders's 'An 
Illustrated Manual of British Birds,' p. 730) bears out Mr. Brewster's conclusions. 

There is some migration, at least, in breeding birds in tropical regions, but how far 
the presence of winter birds is compensated for has not been determined. Mr. Chap- 
man mentions three species that are found in Cuba only during summer (Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., IV, p. 284), and Mr. Ridgv^'ay in writing of the migration of Hum- 
mingbirds (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus. for 1890, p. 267) speaks of "slight migrations when 
the food supply of a given locality fails them, or when, on high mountains, the in- 
creasing cold forces them to descend to the warmer slopes and valleys." 
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Leconte's Sparrow from the interior to the South Allan 
States, or of the Bobolink in middle latitudes across t 
equator, or of tlie American GoUlen Plover from Arctic I 
toward Antarctic regions, the result is, that the life of t 
north is so adjusted that the dearth of winter is avoided. 

The following description of the northward movement is bust 
chiefly upon my 'Ohservations on Migrations' (Auk. IX, 
30-33) and upon the 'Study of the Bird Waves which passe 
up the Mississippi Valley during tlie Spring of 1SS4' (Rep. Bir 
Migr., pp. 25-37). While the southward movement, save i 
its latter stages in the case of prolonged warmth, is an uninter** 
rupted evacuation of the region that cannot he held in winter, 
the northward movement is a reoccupation (hat is successively 
obstructed, interruption finally ceasing oniy when the bands of 
winter are broken in Arctic regions. Malhirds, Canada Geese, 
etc., among water birds, Robins, Red-winged Blackbirds, etc, 
among land birds persistently press against the barrier o 
and ice, following in its wake as it recedes northward and; 
retreating for the time being as it temporarily advances southi 
ward. Behind these come other birds of the same species i 
greater abundance, and White- throated. Song, and Field Sparil 
rows, Killdeers, Wilson's Snipe, Meadowlarks, etc. Crowdin 
upon these in turn come the hosts of highly insectivorous speciesj 
the last representatives of the earlier species, and those 
habitually fetch up the rear of the migration. Migration i 
be arrested al the north and at the same time be under 
headway at the south, movements taking place and territory 
occupied north or south as soon as it becomes tenantable, cvei 
though it be but temporarily so. So eager is the spirit to retun 
that even the Swallows venture north before winter is hardlj| 
gone. At Saint Michaels, Alaska, according to Mr. Neisc 
(Rep. Nat. Hist. Coll., pp. 197, 19S) the first Barn Swallow^ 
arrived during the latter half of May when the sea was covered 
with an unbroken surface of ice as far as the eye could reach. 
Frosty nights and snow-squalls were endured apparently without 
harm, shelter being found in old nests and other snug pla« 
until the sun shone once more. 

Mr. Murdoch states (1. c, p. 116) that the spring migmtioi 
al Point Burrow lakes place from the middle of May to the c 
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of June. The first Snowfiakes, however, appeared in April 
before the snow had really begun to melt and the King Eiders 
before there was any open water except the shifting Meads' at a 
distance from the shore. Migration closes in Chester County 
about June i, the decline being evident after the first week of 
May. It is significant that Mr. Scott reports boreal Sandpipers 
and Plovers in Florida as late as the first and second weeks of 
June (Auk, VI, pp. 156-159). 

It will be observed that the re population of the continent 
occupies about the same length of time as the depopulation, 
nearly half the year. 

Northward movement seems clearly not the starting point of 
mig^tion. The first migration in all North American birds 
must be the southward. Evacuation is necessitated by winter, 
and as soon as the pressure of winter is in any measure relieved 
the return begins. At no time is there a beginning in the north- 
ward movement like that of the southward. The commence- 
ment of the southward and the ending of the northward movement 
are sharply deBned, but the ending of the southward and the 
beginning of the northward are merged into each other — the 
two movements being contemporaneous for several months, the 
northward only achieving the supremacy after the repelling forces 
of winter have ceased to be potential. In brief, southward migra- 
tion is esteemed to be enforced departure, and northward 
migration to be the earliest possible return of the birds to their 
home, to the region of their birth. Before pursuing this aspect 
of the subject further it is necessary to define the relation between 
cold and food-supply as affecting the later southward and earlier 
northward movements. 

The abrupt departure of the bulk of Mockingbirds with the 
first cold snap in autumn (Auk, IX, p. 39) would seem to 
indicate that they find the cold uncongenial, and therefore 
migrate. On the other hand the fact that they are common 
winter residents in spite of the vicissitudes of weather seems to 
indicate that cold alone is not the cause of their migration. 
Many other species that are common or even abundant through 
winter are most numerous in spring and fall ; the Flicker, Blue 
Jay, Meadowlark, and Myrtle Warbler being examples. It has 
been suggested that the more northern-born individuals of a 
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Species are better fitted to pass the winter in tlie colder parts of 
their habitat th»n the southern- born, and are therefore the ones 
that linger farthest north. If mere northern birth fitted a bird 
for northern residence the Yellow Warbler that breeds nbundnntly 
even to the shores of the Arctic Ocean might be expected to 
winter fnither north than either its congener the Pine Warbler 
or the Mockingbird, and the Gray-cheeked Thrush might be 
expected to occur in winter in the same latitude at least as the 
Hermit. The circunistimce that Mockingbirds from below .hold 
their groimd in the northward migration during far colder 
weather than that which prompted their departure in fall disposes 
of the idea that mere physical inability to withstand the cold is 
the cause of tlieir removal. A species may be common south 
as well as common north of the region where the bulk winter. 
If temperature alone were the controlling influence the birds at 
the south of the centre of distribution must needs pass throu^^h 
and leave behind the region best suited for their winter home. 
If cold then is not the immediate cause of removal in the 
instances cited, insnlBciency in the food-supply may reasonably be 
assumed us the cause, not necessarily insufficiency other than 
that occasioned by the sojourn of winter residents coming from 
the north. To put the matter in another way, the partial passage 
further south of Mockingbirds and other winter species has 
apparently come about through the adjustment and equalization 
of distribution enforced by winter, the cold simply admonishing 
that the period of scarcity is at hand and that departure must no 
longer be delayed. The migration of breeding Robins from 
Chester County before the close of summer appears to be an 
instance of adjustment in a resident species occurring long before 
cold. 

The Mallard migrates before cold in Missouri and yet in south- 
ern Greenland it is "Common the whole year round, but most 
numerous in winter, when they keep in small flocks along the 
shore" (Hagerup, Birds of Greenland, p. 17). The cold closes 
the water courses in the Mississippi Valley and locks up the 
food-supply for water birds, but in the latter region there is 
open water at the mouths of the fjords. 

I liavc rfferred to the eft'ect of snow upon the Robin, attribut- 
ing itssovilhwmd movements in winter to the covering up of tl 
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food on the ground and not to inability to withstand the cold. 
Likewise I would account for the fluctuations in this region in the 
Prairie Homed Lark — snow further north sending them south 
when the increase occurs simply with cold. The American 
Pipit endures the severest cold of this region without migrating 
when the ground is bare, but when it is covered with snow they 
entirely disappear, immediately reappearing, however, with the 
disappearance of the snow. At Caddo, Indian Territory, in the 
winter of 1883-84 no Lapland Longspurs were seen until a 
sudden cold turn in February covered everything with frozen 
rain. Then they fairly swarmed for a week ; at its end, ''taking 
advantage of a clear sky and a south wind, they disappeared, in 
company with all their long-clawed brethren, as suddenly as 
they had come" (Rep. Bird Migr. Miss. Vail., p. 185). 

Rapacious species naturally follow the vegetivorous species 
southward, and this, together with the covering up of other 
sources of food, seemingly explains the inroad of Red-tailed 
Hawks in the winter of 1886-87 (Auk, IX, p. 30). Warmth 
simply opens the way for northward migration. The failure 
of the Palm Warblers to appear when the Pine Warblers 
responded to the genial weather of December, 1889 (Auk, IX, 
pp. 28, 29) was, perhaps, partly due to the location of the 
winter isolated communities and partly to the main movement 
passing to the westward, as the species is much less abundant 
in spring than in fall. Besides failure from the covering up of 
the sea by ice there is said to be failure of food also at the north 
through the descent of certain marine forms of life to the lower 
depths, resulting in the migration of other forms — the dearth of 
the land through checking of vegetable and animal life by cold 
thus finding a parallel in the sea. 

To sum up : It seems that cold in the winter migratory move- 
ments is but the remote cause, failure of food being apparently 
the immediate cause. Autumn movements within the bounds 
of winter habitat, as in the Mockingbird, seem to be anticipatory 
of failure of food, the cold simply warning dilatory migrants that 
the season of abatement in food has really come. 

Variability in the occurrence of winter residents attributed to 
failure of food independent of sudden cold should be considered 
at this point. In studying southward migration at the southern 

»4 
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extremity of winter range, particularly in boreal species, varia. 
bility arising from southward progression is not to be mistaken 
for variability arising from shifting in lines of movement. The 
southern limit of many winter birds is not sharply defined any 
more than the northern limit is, there being a sort of reserved 
ground between the extremes of southward movement of a 
species. 

Where Here is exceptional movement it is maintained that 
there is exceptional cause. Such movement and cniise were 
well illustrated when the hordes of Prairie Horned Larks were 
forced south into this region in the winter of 1S76-77, when the 
snow lay on the ground for a length of time unpi-ecedented in 
my experience, covering up the food-supply bo that the greatest 
abundance occurred in the wake of the snow, as it receded 
northward. 

As great movements of Snowy Owls and Evening Grosbeaks 
take place when there is no unusual cold some other immediate 
cause than failure of food through sudden seventy must be 
sought for. While local abundance in the Snowy Owl may not 
improbably he due sometimes to variiibility in lines of movement 
of isolated communities, coming from the southern frontier of 
the breeding range, the wide-estended invasion of the autumn 
of 1S76 (Rep. Bird Migr. Miss. Vail., p. 123 ; Deane. B. N. O. 
C, II, p. 9) can only be imputed to unusual migration southwiird. 
Because the effect and not the cause of the movement was wit- 
nessed, there is no necessity for assigning it to the domain of 
inexplicable mystery. It should be kept constantly in mind that 
we view the migratory movements of this Owl from the south- 
em portions of its range and that more than two thousand miles 
intervene between Grinnell Land, where it is reported as breed- 
ing abundantly, and the northern boundary of the United States. 
As the species is a regular seasonal migrant, it is not extraordi- 
nary that there should be variations in abundance in the United 
States, that the migrations of the numbers should be protracted 
further south in some seasons than others. The incursion of 
Rabins in January, 1SS7 (1. c.) with the advent of snow, lessen- 
ing the food area, proves that there may be migration at the 
South in a bird that thrives where the mercury freezes when 
fttod is plenty. Hence, if some Snowy Owls remain in the high 
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north, it is not disproved that there may exist urgent necessity 
for migration in the bulk of the species in a region further south. 
If the Snowy Owl does not visit the United States regularly in 
great numbers, neither does the Prairie Horned Lark visit South 
Carolina every winter in numbers equal to those of the season 
of 1876-77. As abridgment of feeding grounds is promptly met 
in the Prairie Horned Lark by protraction of migration, it would 
not be remarkable if there should be protraction of migration 
in the Snowy Owl, owing to temporary failure of food, though 
the cause of the failure be different. It is well authenticated 
that its presence in spring and summer in portions of Arctic 
regions is dependent upon the lemming (Murdoch, 1. c, p. 107 ; 
Nelson, 1. c, p. 153). Mr. Nash, as quoted by Mr. Thompson 
in *The Birds of Manitoba' (Proc. U. S. N.it. Mus., XIII, p. 
545), says, *'During the winter of i882-'S3 ^^^y were very 
common. ... In the winter of 1883-84 they were less numer- 
ous; in the winter iSS4-*85 very few were seen; the same in 
1885— *S6 as in the last three [two] mentioned years ; hares were 
extremely abundant in the north ; they probably found sufficient 
food to maintain them there." Insufficiency in food is ascribed 
as the cause of the exceptional extensions of this Owl into the 
United States, not unusual failure on the breeding grounds, but 
shortness in the region generally the limit of southward migra- 
tion of the numbers. The vanguard appears to penetrate so far 
into the land of plenty, as to open the way for an early return, 
the beginning of the northward migration at the southern ter- 
minus not being long deferred in the majority. A counterpart 
is found in the brief sojourn of the Prairie Horned Larks in this 
vicinity (Auk. VlII, p. 57). The term of residence in all birds 
at the southern points of winter distribution is doubtless deter- 
mined by the extent of the food area available to the northward. 

In fine, exceptional movement in the Snowy Owl is interpreted 
as liberal adjustment of population to food-suj)ply — adjustment 
in which emigration is not put otV until actual starvation is immi- 
nent (because of unusual insufficiency in food in the ordinarv 
winter range), but emigration which takes place in advance of 
such impending calamity and which extends far into the region 
of bountiful store. 

The rarity of the Snowy Owl in the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains is attributed to southeasterly migration, — the 
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mountain system perhaps giving the trend to the movement. 
The wandering of solitary Owls far south is not significant, the 
very fact of their being alone proving that they are stragglers. 

The Evening Grosbeak presents peculiar conditions. It is a 
northern bird of southeasterly migration, and of erratic occur- 
rence in the more southern and eastern portions of its winter 
range. Its uncertain visitations seem to be due more to extension 
of migration southward than to variation in lines of movement. 
The more local irregularities, however, may be due to such 
variability in location of isolated communities. The Great Plains 
on the south and the Barren Grounds and Hudson B.iy on the 
north seem to give naturally a southeasterly trend to its migra- 
tion. If the northern boundary of the strip of territory outlined 
be continued eastward the New England Stales would fall largely 
to the southward of it and would be in the path of a migratory 
movement following its general course. The Great Lakes, loo, 
would appear to exeit a deflecting influence. As southeasterly 
migration exists in Brewer*s Blackbird, Leconte's Sparrow, etc., 
it is not an extraordinary circumstance that it should exist in this 
Hpccies also. As in the Snowy Owl, protraction of migration is 
attributed to shortness in food in the usual winter qumlcrs. Its 
later stay is probably due to the different chnnicter of its food, the 
failure being more complete, and to its shorter fly-line, a smaller 
subsistence area being drawn from.' 

The winter migratory movements have been attributed to cov- 
ering up of the food-supply by snow and ice, and the autumn 
movements coincident with descent of temperature, as in the 
Muckingliird, have been explained ns anticipatory of failure of 
food that would arise from over- population, owing to the 
presence of birds from further north. The movements of June, 
July, and August in this locality are obviously not occasioned by 
present failure of food, for migiants find subsistence long after 
the departure of breeding birds of the same species and often, 
too. in far greater numbers. These summer movements it is 
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plain reiuotely anticipate the failure of food of the winter season, 
for the birds must go sooner or later on account of winter. In 
order that the depopulation of the continent may not be a disas- 
trous retreat, it must be gradual, must be an orderly evacuation. 
The later movements can be delayed, and winter birds can fluc- 
tuate with the advance and retreat of the ice and snow, for popu- 
lation has been so reduced through migration that means of 
subsistence are still to be found. Such would evidently not be 
the cose if movement was deferred until famine was imminent. 
The vast population of the continent would be so crowded in the 
advance that food would fail. There could be no relief through 
scattering of forces, as in the Passenger Pigeon in the daily 
excursions after food in the region contiguous to a 'nesting.' In 
short, it is maintained that the only way that the depopulation 
could take place in an orderly manner is by gradual migniti(jn, 
beginning early in the season. 

The question why some birds protract their migration south- 
ward and others do not should here be considered. Apparently 
other than climatic reasons must be sought. The American 
Golden Plover, Sno>tflake, Orange-crowned Warbler, Hlack- 
poU Warbler, Grinnell's Water-Thrush breed in Arctic rc^ionH. 
The Snowflake hardly reaches beyond the northern parts of 
the United States, but the American Golden Plover pencl rales 
to Patagonia. Tlie Orange-crowned Warbler winters as far 
north as the South Atlantic and Gulf States and (irinncirs 
Water-Thrush as the southern border of the United States, 
while the Black-poll Warbler is said to pass the winter entirely 
south of our limits. Difference in constitution* might exj)Inin 
why Snowy Owls remain within the Arctic Circle tlnoiigh 
winter and why the Yellow Warblers that breed there seek 
milder climes, but it does not explain why the Bol)olink crosses 
the equator while the Pliojbe endures the ice and snow in 
Upper South Carolina, nor why the Hermit Thrush winters 



iThc relative hardiness of tliffcrent species is not easy of dctcrniination. II pKuir 
ness to migration be taken as a criterion, tlie Robin, as a Kiiiiiiiirr tiiif^raiil (roiii 
Chester County, would rank as a feebler bird than \\\k\ iJIiic (irosbcak, and, in ilw 
vernal movements, the Black-poll Warbler, among the latrst of transinits tii lin-i 
region, than the Black-and-W'hite Warbler, IJlue-gray (Snatcatchrr, and Vi'll«i\v 
throated Warbler, which are the first migrants to arrive in this locality that do not 
belong to winter species. 
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migration is not a necessity 
istrihution, for there must be 



nbundantly in the South Atlantic States and the Gray-cheekcil 
Thrush passes on to Middle America,' nor why the Northern 
Phalarope is restricted to the Northern Hemisphere while 
Wilson's Phalarope continues its flight to Patagonia. The ex- 
planation I would advance is, that the present displacement and 
equalization of distribution through diversity in southward 
migration has been evolved through the process of time and is 
perpetuated by the requirements of winter. It is well known 
that birds can thrive far north of their usual winter habitat/ 
proving that extended protracti 
except as there is need for gem 
dispersion, and dispersion sufficiently wide-extended as to avoid 
the possibility of famine. All birds cannot exist in the same 
latitude yVdOT sheer numbers, no matter how abundant food may 
be. 

There are extraordinary occasions where the adjustment do4 
not prevent accident. During December, 1S76, and Jnnuary,B 
1S77, the ground was covered with snow in this locality for over 
u fortnight, for a length of time greater than any ;n my experi- 
ence. Old men recurred to miuiy years before for a like evcnt..^ 
Toward the end, and after the temperature had risen, there wu 
great suffering among birds that find their living chiefly upon tbi 



■ While ihe PhcEbe may possiblj' have a more plulic oiS'in'^''' ''ibd oilier F 
calchers ai Eastern Nonh America anil ihererorebc belter >li1e 10 accommodate jD 
to the food of the wialei season, ihe Hermii Thrush doi^t nol npiieor la poueu w 
such advantage over Ihe Gray-cheeked Thrush. While posting Ihrough Cheil 
County in full, Gniy-i:heckcd Thrushes feed, so br as t have ilclermincd, c 
u|>Dn dogwood lienies, Such food evidently agrees with them for ihey are oflea^ 
(at OS lo be unfll for cpcdmens. Dogwood berriua are also a bvoritc diet wllh it 
Hccmil and Olive-lHicked Thrush. 

'The following insUncci ilLuslraling the occurrenec of individual lilrrls in Ihi 
colder montht north of Iheir customary limits arc selected from this journal : Chim- 
ney Swin. Oltawo, Canada, first week In February. 1SB3 (W. L. Scotl, Auk. I, p. 161 1. 
Yellow-bellied Klyaalcher, Reading. Mass., Nov. 09. 1S76: "the day was so cold ihat 
ice wu fnrming rapidly in Ihe shade"; ilomoch empty; "was very (al and appocvnlly 
Inthelm of spirils": Newton. Mass.. tJec t. 1876 (Allen, a N, O. C, Til, [>p. lot, 
loa). Baltimore Oriole. East Templelon, Mass.. Nov. 15. tSSs : "in perfeol plumage 
and condilion" ; "feeding upon froien apples" {ingaUi. Auk, III, p. 13;) : Ponland, 
Conn., Nov. tj. iB8j (Sage. iiiJ.). Louisiana Tannger, New Haven. Conn., Dn. 15, 
1893; Lynn. Mass., Jon. 10, tt/S (Plinl.Auk. X. p. S6). Maryland yEllow-ihrou, 
Cambridge. Mass., Jan. 31. 1S90: "In bcauiifnl pluma^, and plump, although the _ 
mercury within a week had fallen 10 5' K"" (Taxon, Auk, VII, p, ^09). 
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ground. Vesper Sparrows and others became so famished that 
children and dogs ran them down and captured them. That their 
weakness was not due to cold, but to exhaustion from want of 
food is shown by their enduring in other years, when there was 
no snow, even greater cold without apparent discomfort. 
Whether the birds that remained during the stress of weather 
were migrants from the north that could get no further, or 
whether they were winter residents whose previous experience, 
be it personal, traditional, or inherited, had shown that snow was 
of short duration in this region, is a matter undetermined. The 
American Pipits, however, were prompt to go, as is their custom, 
and there was partial migration early in other ground-inhabiting 
species. Mr. Mackay mentions an instance (Auk, IX, pp. 334, 
335) where Old-squaws on the Massachusetts coast perished from 
lack of food owing to the prevalence of ice. 

While northward migration is held to be but a return-move- 
ment, effected at the earliest moment, the conditions that prevent 
migratory birds from remaining in the regions visited during their 
migrations are not overlooked. Over-population and resultant 
struggle for existence alone would preclude them from becoming 
stationary in these regions.* This necessity for dispersion also 
forces them to return to the region of their birth. That birds 
should return to the same region to breed and winter is as neces- 
sary as migration itself, for if there was no definite destination in 
the majority of species there could be no uniformity of dispersal. 

As is well known, climatic conditions are potential influences 
in distribution in the breeding season, the presence of boreal- 
breeding birds far south on high mountains is a striking example. 
Perhaps such conditions are equally potent in the migration of 
some species, other regions than those where they breed being 
unsuited to their needs. ^ Possibly concomitant alimentary con- 



1 In the South Temperate Zone, winter and migration from the south in indigenous 
species would not only enforce the return of North American birds to their breeding 
habitats, but would also prevent any void occurring through their departure. It is not 
to be forgotten that there is some displacement at least of breeding birds by winter 
birds in the tropics (antea, p. lo). 

* Circumstances like the breeding of a pair of Myrtle Warblers in eastern Maryland 
(Kumlien, B. N. O. C, V, p. 182), the overlapping of the breeding ranges of northern 
and southern birds in mountains, and the wide-ranging in the breeding season of 
species like the Yellow Warbler, create a doubt whether conditions arising from 
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ditions are involvedi particularly ns pertaining to the food of the 
young. It is hardly to be supposed that there is any vital failure 
of food in the winter habitat {at least north of the tropics), for 
some species that are common in winter attain their greatest 
abundance, as migrants or breeders, after the departure of the 
wrintcr sojourners of the same species. 

In brief, the conclusion is reached that all southward migration 
in North America is depopulation because of winter, and all 
northward migration* is repopulation because of summer, the two 
great migratory movements being the adjustment of bird-life to 
the food-supply as ordered by the changing seasons — Ihe food 
area decreasing with the progress of the sun southward, forcing 
birds to leave the region of their birth, and increasing with the 
progress of the sun northward, enabling tliem to return to it — to 
the region where the established equipoise between food-supply 
and distribution may be maintained and where the conditions 
arising from climate are perhaps better suited to the requirements 
of the breeding season. 

Psychological Cause. — Having considered the physical 
causes of migration — those outer conditions on which migration 
depends — we come now in the second place to examine the 
psychological causes — those inner facts of bird life which have 
adjusted the migratory movements to the physical requirements. 



cUmale are DUunnounlobte obslHcles lo saccessful reproducIioD in iBtiladet and alli- 
ludes higher or lower than the normal brpedine rnngc. Ellcniion of nuigc. howevef, 
might not be possible in tuch inslancet as Ihc Mynle Watbler. for Ihe natives of Ihe 
soli mighl be Ixltet Ailed to survive lh«n the Inlcrlopen in the conies) thai muti 
incvHobly ensue. [nTnaunlaln regions Ihe peculiar coadiliontnuy have rendered luch 
contest more equal, resulting, in lapse of lime, in Ihe presenl overlapping. The 
Absence of some boreal species on high mountains may be due to Iheit inabllliy lo 
cope with ollisr species except under Ihe conditions prevailing in the irgion of ilirir 
binh. Lack of powerful opposition may perhaiH ulsu accounl for the rangitig of some 
tHTds, independent of altitude, fanher north or south In celtain regions ihon In others. 
As lo Ihe reprcsenlBllves thai breed in high laliludcs of species of wlde-breeding- 
tangc. Ihey may have become so modified as to lind the environmenl In Ihc southern 
ponions of die breeding habitat uncongenial, but above and behind any such possible 
cause Is Ihe necessity for dispersion. 

' While southward migration and northward migialion are mote appropriate terms 
Ihan spring migralion and Call mlgralion. they do nol cover oliiludinal migration and 
mignllon in an easl or wesi dirrclion, though both are component pans of Ihi 
smtonal niovcmcnt!i. Dcpopulaling-mlgralioa and rcpopulatlDg.migTatif 
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In winter, as has been seen, there are physical conditions that 
force birds southward, which birds are prompt to recognize, and 
in autumn physical conditions that serve at least to admonish that 
it is time for the journey south to begin. In the summer move- 
ments, however, such incentives are wholly wanting. The 
pressure of migrants from further north, however potential it 
may be in some stages, is lacking in the first movements. How, 
then, does this adaptation to the necessity for early migration come 
about? Is the cause a mere blind impulse, inherited from 
ancestors? or is it the result of education, indirect from example, 
or direct through special instruction? Birds perform long 
journeys, following the outlines of landscape, occupying the 
same regions senson after season with such regularity that life 
areas are defined with certainty. They adjust their winter move- 
ments to the ice and snow, and meet exceptional conditions by 
exceptional migration. These facts, indicating as they do that 
birds possess a high degree of intelligence, are incompatible with 
the theory that mere blind impulse is the cause of migration. 

The conduct of wild birds in confinement, procured when 
young, was long ago pointed out by Dr. Bachman in his essay 
on migration (Amer. Journ. Sci. and Arts, XXX, 1836, p. 96) 
as evidence of inborn impulse. The spirit of restlessness spoken 
of may have been aroused, however, by the presence of other 
birds that were migrating at the time. Further, wild birds in 
captivity do not always exhibit such restlessness, as is attested by 
Mr. Watkins in the Evening Grosbeak (^Jide Butler, Auk, X, p. 
157). Audubon says (Orn. Biog. Ill, p. 9) of a female Canada 
Goose raised from an ^^'g taken from a wild bird, "At the period 
of migration she shewed by her movements less desire to fly oft' 
than any other I have known ; but her mate, who had once been 
free, did not participate in this apathy." This species has 
become a 'classic* illustration of the alleged awakening of an 
irresistible desire for migration with the return of spring. It is 
now well established that there is continual migration in this and 
other species during the colder months, there being no sudden 
arousing of migratory impulse in their case at least. In mild 
autumns the later migrants delay their journey, lagging by the 
way, evincing that the impelling force in the continuance of their 
migration is from without and not from within. Still these facts 
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do not disprove that heredity may be an impoi-tant factor in 
migration. The disposition for migvalion may be dormant or 
inoperative until awakened into action by the example or pos- 
sibly by the instruction of older birds. The formation of wood- 
land groups after the breeding season and their rosming through 
the woods is the first step toward migration in the young of many 
species. The gathering of the colonies of Red-winged Black- 
birds in this locality into compact flocks and their desertion of 
the breeding marshes preliminary to their leaving is further illiis- 
tnition of the training that precedes migration, as also tire the 
collection of Swallows and the establishment of 'summer Robin 
roosts,' such as described by Mr. Brewster (Aiik. Vil, p. 360). 
The departure of old birds does not leave the young without 
guidance, for the migration is a gradual depopulation. There are 
the belated breeders of ihe same species, the tardy breeders, the 
birds from localities further north, and those in which the voung 
largely accompany the old, to serve as guides.' While the move- 
ments are scarcely perceptible when the old in woodland birds 
begin to disappear, when the young depart the current of migra- 
tion is setting steadily southward. To the trained student of bird 
migration, the gatherings, their movements, and the notes of the 
migrants have a distinct meaning. How much more must the 
meaning jje to the native birds of a locality. When migrants arc 
arriving and departing, and when the air and woods and fields 
arc filled with their voices, is it strange that the young should 
catch the spirit and join the movement southward? Having 
learned the way, is it remarkable that in subsequent seasons, as 
old birds, that they should become leaders and give inception to 
the migration ? Want of experience, as well as probable lack of 
wing power, may have something to do with the tardiness of the 
young in the first season. While the spirit of migration may be 
hereditary, it is certain that southward migration is inaugurated 
and perpetuated solely by the experienced travellers. Whether 
the subsequent education of the young extends to an intelligent 
appreciation of the necessity for migration in the early suulhwanl 
movements, as is apparently the case in the winter and in the 

> GMldanca by vclcnn leaden in the nonhvinrd migralion i* afiinncd l>y Mr. 
Ilarvle-Hrown In the cow of WIIJ Gppw' in Ihc Oiii^i Hebrides (Auk, VI, [i. aj%) 
■ndljy Mr. Macluy in >lh' Surf i>c(iU'r lii Nm Eii):liiiia (Auk. Vlll. p. i8j|. 
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exceptional movements, can only be surmised. It is not too 
much to say that there is a common stock c»f knowledge, gained 
in the past and transmitted from generation to generation, that 
all adult birds possess.^ 

The stubbornness with which Warblers, etc , venture north in 
spite of freezing weather is not to be attributed, I think, to lack 
of intelligence, for it is not the cold of autumn followed by the 
dearth of winter that they encounter, but the brief cold spells of 
spring preceding the warmth of approaching summer with its 
abundance of food. Mere cold does not seem to have the effect 
that cold storms of wind and rain have, for hosts of Warblers 
endure freezing weather at the nortli late in May with appartMit 
impunity (see Grundtvig, B. N. O. C, VllI, p. 67). The 
movements cannot be delayed until all obstacle is removed, 
because of numbers and lack of time. Then, too, there must be 
a definite time of starting, which, as has been seen, is as soon as 
territory is available for occupancy. The necessity of occupying 
all available territory is evident, so it happens that fall move- 
ments are delayed in mild seasons and advanced ground in 
winter, temporarily habitable, is taken possession of. 

Physiological restlessness on the approach of the breeding 
season has been advanced as a cause of northward migration, 
but it apparently leaves unexplained the early winter movements. 
Further no such reason can be assigned for summer migration 
southward (though an opposite one might be), yet its inception 
occurs with the utmost regularity. Still it is not denied that the 
nuptial passion may exist when the knife does not reveal it, for it 
is not dormant even in south-bound transients in September and 
October. Neither is it altoj^ether denied that desire for procrea- 
tion may in a manner be a prompting influence in northward 
migration. It can hardly, however, be a paramount cause, 
independent of other causes, for it exists in sedentary species as 
well. 'Home affection' has also been put forward as the cause 



* The following instance of young Passenger Pigeons succumbing to an emergency 
which old birds overcame is reported by Mr. Brewster on the authority of a Michigan 
Pigeon netter. "On one occasion an immense flock of young birds became bewil- 
dered in a fog while crossing Crooked Lake and descending struck the water and 
perished by thousands. The shore for miles was covered a foot or more deep with 
them. The old birds rose above the fog. and none were killed" (Auk, VI, p. 289). 
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of noithwiird movement. If this were the real cause birds ofl 
unstable local distribution, like the Dickcissel, would be without J 
incentive, Btlll they are regular migrants. A cause must cover^ 
the whole ground to be the fundamental cause It 
unlikely that love of home is an imporiant factor governing local I 
distiibution in many species, but causes that nicvely influence the 
selection of place of local abode arc not lo be confounded witli 
the ciiuses th;it occasion migration. As has been at.-ited under , 
'Physical Cause,' nurthward migration is viewed simply : 
return movemenl that is restrained only by the snow and 
There are outward conditions that necessitate it. On the part 1 
of the birds, as in early southward mignition, there is intelligent 
adaptation to these conditions — bow far-reaching it is, and to 
what extent heredity enters as a factor, the limits of our present 
knowledge leave undetermined. 

Finally, to sum up in brief the conclusions reached in tli» fl 
preceding remarks : — 

(i) That migration begins with the southward movemenl,, | 
commencing south and north before August and progrcssin 
gradually, the two movements each extending over a period 
nearly six months. 

(2) That the young do not precede their parents in the south**! 
word movement. 

(3) That all southward movement of birds is enforced depat 
ure from the region of their biith (enforced evacuation of territorj 
capable in winter of supporting but a small jKirtion of its si 
life), and that all northward movement is return from ( 
the earliest opportunity, necessitated by pressui'e from the soutltl 
(by the need of dispersal and occupancy of all available 
areas), and perhaps, in some species at least, by requirements a 
la climate during tlie breeding season. 

(4) That the earlier southward movements are anticipntoi 
and necessarily so, and the later directly resultant of the coita 
ditionsof wiiiler. 

(5) That irregular occurrence in winter birds is ascribed, 
(a) To variableness in the location of isolated communttioi 

independent of failure of food or severity or mildness of sc 

(fa) To sudden cold contracting the food area and forcing bird 
southward (cold being the remote c^iuse and failuie of food t1 
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immediate cause), and to unusual protracted warmth enlarging 
the food area and encouraging birds northward. 

(c) To failure of food independent of sudden severe cold. 

(6) That extended protraction of migration southward and the 
partial passage further south of regular winter and resident 
species, that are uninfluenced by sudden ice and snow, are due to 
adjustment in distribution that prevents over-crowding, and not 
to climatic reasons. 

(7) That fixity in destination in the majority of birds is as 
essential as migration itself, for without it there could be no uni- 
formity of dispersion. 

(8) That time, experience, and a high order of intelligence 
have brought about the adjustment necessitated by the physical 
conditions. 

I have thus presented the facts observed during a long field 
experience and the conclusions and inferences that have suggested 
themselves in my endeavor to interpret them. 



NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF PORT HENDERSON, 

JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 

BY GEORGE W. FIELD. ^ 

The beautiful island of Jamaica, though but a little larger in 
area than the State of Massachusetts, presents many diverse con- 
ditions affecting the local distribution of its bird-life. On 
account of the regularity with which these conditions are main- 
tained, there is a remarkable uniformity in the species and 
numbers of birds found at any given locality. Chiefly on 



» [An annotated list of the Birds of Jamaica, by Mr. VV. E. D. Scott, was recently 
published in 'The Auk,' in instalments beginning with the number for October, 1891, 
and closing with the number for October, 1893. It is but just to Mr. Clark to state 
that the article here printed was received for publication in March, 1892, and has been 
unavoidably delayed. As Mr. Scott's observations were made in December, January, 
February, and March, and Mr. Clark's in May, June, July, and August, the two lists 
admirably supplement each other. — Edd.] 
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;iccuunt of the uniform climatic conditions, anil consequently of 
the unlimited food supply, there are very few extended migra- 
tions ; and there are many species of birds abundant in one 
locality which are of exceedingly rare occurrence a few miles 
awaj-. 

During the summer of 1S91 it was my good fortune, as a 
member of the Johns Hopkins Miiriiie Laboratory, to spend about 
four months in Jamaica, nearly three of which were passed at 
Port Henderson, near the entrance to Kingston Harbor, 

Port Henderson is situated on the coast at the foot of the Salt 
Pond Hills, a low range commanding the entrance lo Kingston 
Harbor. To the north and northeast extends the Liguancan 
plain, almost the only extensive level tract of land in the island. 
About a mile or two distant is the Rio Cobre, along whose banks 
are extensive marshes and mangrove swamps. Between Port 
Henderson and this river is a large lagoon or snlina, a portion 
covered with mangroves, and its shallow water swarming wltli 
small fish ; a favorite resort for Herons, Rails and kindred spirits. 
Back of this on the feitile farms the land birds are found in 
abundance. Port Henderson proper is so situated that it is tlic 
driest point in Jamaica — so dry that the tropical luxuriance of 
vegetation to be found a mile or two inland is represented only 
by a wonderful growth of cacti of many species. 

The time at which we were located here (May 26 to Aug. 23) 
was particularly fitted for observations upon the resident birds. 
I have not attempted to give a complete list of the birds which 
may be found here, but refer only to such as ciimc under my 
observation. It will be noticed that very few migrants had 
arrived up to the time of my leaving Port Henderson, August 23. 
Ailer the scientific name I have added the common name of the 
birds as employed in the negro dialect. 

My thanks are due to His Excellency Governor Ulake for a 
license to take birds; lo R. Hocpkin and Company, who con- 
tinually manifested great interest in our work and furnished us 
with very material aid ; and to Mr. LIndell of Congress Park, a 
man of more than local reputation as a lover of the gun, and the 
best versed in bird lore of any one in that section, who furnished 
me much reliable and valuable inforinJtion; and particularly to 
Charles B. Taylor, Estj., U) whom I am much indebtedt 4 
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Through his kind attention I was introduced in proper form to 
the birds of Jamaica. Mr. Taylor is undoubtedly the best 
informed man in Jamaica upon the native birds, and he is glad to 
place his fund of information at the disposal of the visiting orni- 
thologist. 

As is well-known, the fauna of Jamaica has been greatly 
modified during the past few years through the introduction 
of the Mongoose, and in this part of the island the animal is 
found in great numbers. Through its agency, the snakes, notably 
the yellow boa, until within a few years very common, and also 
the larger lizards, particularly the iguana, have been almost if not 
quite exterminated ; but the ground nesting birds have been the 
greatest sufferers; the Quail, the wild Guinea Fowl, and the 
Limpkin are now very scarce. In this connection it is particu- 
larly interesting to note that the Ground Dove has here very 
quickly changed its nesting habits, and now builds at some 
distance from the ground upon broken cacti, or on large or broken 
limbs of low trees, in any spot where a surface large enough for 
laying the nest is to be found. Attention is also called to the 
occuriWSe of Sterna ancethetus in Jamaica ; of the occurrence 
of Spiza americana in the West Indies ; to the peculiar nesting 
habits of Coereba Jlaveola^ upon which point we may hope to 
have some interesting notes from Mr. Taylor, and also to the 
occurrence at Port Henderson of Mimus hillii. 

It may be of interest, too, to add that on the visit which we 
made to the summit of Blue Mountain Peak wc were unable to 
find any evidence or informatian that the Jamaican Petrel or 
^Blue Mountain Duck' {y£strelata jamaicensis) resorts regu- 
larly to this locality, though such is said to be the case. 

1. Colymbus dominicensis Linn. Diving Dapper. — Common. Breeds 
in the bogs along Ferry River. It fights fiercely when captured and the 
negroes are fond of telling tales of the execution which it can do with its 
sharp beak. 

2. Podilymbus podiceps (Z,/»«.). Diving Dapper. — ^Not so common 
as C. dominicensis. 

3. Sterna ansethetus Scop. — At the entrance to Kingston Harbor are 
several cays varying in size from a mere sand bank to islands of an acre 
or more in area. The larger of these are dignified by names. Between 
South Cay and Drunkenman Cay there is a small island composed 
entirely of broken coral rock ; in reality it is merely a part of the barrier 
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reef above water. Close by and to the *outhea»t of this is n larger, Bandy 
cay. with n few broken slabt of loose coral rock, the western end of whicii 
is covered with mangroves. Upon the former of these Islnnds wc found. 
June 15, about r dozen pairs ofBridled Ternt, evidently breeding, but from 
the nature of the pince we were able to lind but a single youn^ bird in the 
down, for the slabs piled in confusion furnished a labyrinth inio which 
they beat n hasty retreat and from which they were not easily dislodged. 
Leaving the ifiland we landed on the wooded island la't mentioned and 
here we found three or more pairs breeding. Under a fint rotk, sup- 
ported at one end by another rock, we found the single egg laid as usual 
on the bare sand ; the bird darting out nt our approach betrayed the place. 

On July J4 we found the rocky island occupied b_v large numbers of 
Noddies, a few Bridled Terns, with sin or eight Roseate Terns, and what 
I took to be S. kiruniio (these birds were shot and are in Mr. Taylor's 
collection). None of these were breeding. 

I found many Bridled Terns on Pelican Cay and o 
of the cays near Old Harbor. From the latter placf 
one egg and one young bird in the down. The lo 
nesU was similar lo that previously noted. The n 



n Pigeon Island, two 
, on August 4. I took 
cality chosen for the 
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more readily found 
close by the neat. 

5. Sterna aandivicenais acuflavida {Cahot') 

6. Sterna fuliginosa Gmtl. — Very common. 
Moranl, Pedro and many smaller cays, in co 

y. AnouB BtoliduB {Z.IHII.). — Very ct 
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ot find the breeding place. 
—Common. 

Breed in vast numbers on 
npnny with the following. 
These, as well as S. fmt- 
igiaesa,»TK readily killed with sticks and stones, so fearless are they on 
their breeding grounds. 

Soon after arriving in Kingston my attention was attracted by the 
great quantities of Terns' eggs exposed for sale. Inquiry elicited the 
information that they were "booby h'eggs. Sir." At thai time (May ij) 
the season is at its height, and schooner loads ere brought lo Kingston 
from Morant Cays, thirty miles olf the eastern end of ihc island, and from 
Pedro Cays, lying lo the southward. The eggs sell in the market for 
about "a bit" (9 cents) per dozen. The great majority of the eggs are 
those of SUrna fuliginosa, but occasionally one can pick oul with toler- 
able certainty the Noddy's eggs {Amatis itotidHt). The right lo lake 
eggs from these cays is sold at public auction in Kingston. The natives 
group all the Terns and smaller Gulls under the term 'Boobies.' 

The Noddy and Sooty Terns in small numbers are found in Kingston 
Harbor after the close of the breeding season. 

8. Lam* atiicilla Linn. — Common. Usually a few individuals were 
seen in the flocks of Ternn. A bingle pair was found breeding on Lime 
Cay. June 5. 

g. Pregata aquila iLinn.). Man-o'-War Bird. — Common, and very 
tame. On several occasions I saw them fishing for themselves; no 
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diving like P. fuscus but swooping down into the school of small fish. 
Thej are particularly fond of dead fish and they can be caught on a line 
with a hook baited with a small fish. At Port Henderson they had a habit 
of flying in to roost on a small island back of Fort Augusta, late in the 
afternoon again flying out to sea, to roost on the outer cays. Usually the 
stiflf southeast breeze drifted many of them over towards the wharf, and by 
taking a station there several could be shot on a favorable afternoon. 

Early morning visits to Drunkenman Cay found the mangroves literally 
loaded down with them. But I found no traces of nesting. 

I can only counsel the visitor not to be beguiled to visit Deadman 
Cay, Old Harbor, by reports that the Man-o'-War Bird is nesting there. 
We visited them with a very reliable man who had taken eggs there 
repeatedly, '*a plenty, Sir, a plenty of them." 

10. Guara alba (^Linn.). — Mr. Jennings of Old Harbor tells me that 
there is a rookery of Guara alba in a mangrove swamp between Goat 
Island and Wreck Bay, "not too far" from the shore. 

11. Guara rubra (^L,inn,). — Reported by the fisherman as not uncommon 
in the swamps after heavy weather from the southward. They sell in 
Kingston for 2 s. per pair. During my four months* residence at Port 
Henderson I did not see an Ibis of either species. 

12. Ardea herodias Linn. Crane. — Not uncommon. Most often seen 
on the shores of Hunt Bay. 

13. Ardea egretta Gmel. White Ganlin. — Common. Nest on an 
island in that portion of the mangrove swamp called *the flashes.* Eggs 
taken June 25. 

14. Ardea candidissima Gmel. White Ganlin. — Common. Breeds 
as above. 

15. Ardea cserulea Linn. Blue Ganlin. — Very common; with A, 
tricolor ruficollis it constitutes the great majority of the Herons. Breeds 
as above. Eggs taken June 3 to July 8. 

16. Ardea virescens Linn. Crab-catcher. — Common, though by no 
means so numerous as the foregoing. Breeds on the mangroves. 

17. Ardea tricolor ruficollis (Gosse). Blue Ganlin. — Excels all the 
other Herons in numbers. Breeds in 'the flashes.* Breeding season, June 
and July. July 8, young in nest nearly fledged. Young of the year shot 

July 15- 

18. Nycticorax violaceus (Linn.). Quok. — Common. Breeds in 

company with the other Herons. Eggs taken June 12. 

19. Nycticorax nycticorax nxvius (^£>^^.). QyoK. — Not common. 

20. Ardetta cxilis (Gmel.). Crab-catcher; Tortoise-shell Bird. — 
Not common. May be found running over the mangrove roots; I have 
never seen the Least Bittern wading in the water pursuing the fish after 
the manner of the other Herons, but it clings to the roots projecting from 
the water and from these darts his bill at the small fish and crabs. Nest 
in the mangrove swamp. Eggs taken May 29. 

The Herons, in the order of their relative abundance, would stand as 
follows : A. tricolor J A.sccerulea, A, egretta,, A, candidissima y Nycticorax 

« 
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vtclvctu*, Ardca kcrodiaf, A. I'lresceas. Ardelta txilis, N. ••yctico\ 



gigomeuB {Boaafi.). Clvcking-hbn. — No longer common 
nbout Port Henderson. Within n ver^ few j'cart U wns found nbundanily 
in the dark woods and logwood swamps, between the Rio Cobre nnil 
Ferrj River. The mongoose is aaitl to be responsible for lis rapid dis- 
appearance. It was much esteemed ks food by the nntives. 

11. Rallus longiroatris caTibKUS (Ridgv.'.). Mangro'-iien. — Very 
common in the mangrove swamp. Their Etridenl voices mav lie heard 
in every direction in the early morning. Exi^eedingiy wnry and dilfti-ull 
to sec. Its nests are readily found ; usually near the edge ol the swamp, 
in ihe center of a amall isolaied clump of buEhci. ThenesI, aboiil n fool in 
diameter, is a collection of short, small, dead mangrove twigs renting In the 
center of the bush and is built up about six to twelve inches above the 
wiiter. The nesting season Is at its height In June. The eggs are col- 
lected by (lie negroe> and are esteemed a delicncy. equal to 'Bouliy h'eggs.* 
The breeding season is rather prolonged, n few eggs being still to be 
found Aug. 15. 

13. Oallinula B*leBta (Z.tVi(/.). RsD. 
birds nearly full grown. A female 
nearly ready for depositing. An e: 
manns bog on Ferry River) disclosed o 

These birdu breed in suitable places along Ferry River. I had pli 
to ms.ke another trip to the above mentioned hog about June 18. but al>out 
June 10 the long delayed 'May rains' set in and the entire region was 
'ater. A combinnlion of circumstances prevented me from 
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{Mull.'), RED-t-BGB- — Common, In floe 



2g. Himantopus r 
No evidence of their nesting ai 

j6. MacTOThamphuBgriaeus (Gnr/.). Guinea-hek Plovbr. — Appear 
in small flocks August i, 

17. Tringa minutitla Viei'ii. — May 39, numerous smnll flocks 
June 10, saw a flock made up of T. mi'imtilla and C. amaria, houM 
north. Aug. J, large flocks of Least Sandpipers, returning from tfafll 
north. From these d»tes it will be noticed that the Inlervnl between th*! 
departure of the laslstrogglers. and Ihe return of the advanced guard franlf 
the north is remarkably hrief- 

iS. Calidria arenatia (/.mn.). — Flocks of Sandcrlings seen In companj- 
with Least Sandpipers. June 10. 

19. To tan ua melanoleiKua (Cur/.). —June 1, ■ few stragglers on Ihe 
northern migration. 
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30. Totanus flavipes (Gmel.). Guinea-hen Plover. — Small flocks 
appeared' August 2. 

31. Actitis znacularia (Linn.). — Resident, but not common. 

32. Charadrius squatarola (Linn.). Gray Plover. — A single bird 
seen June i. 

33. /Bgialitis wilsonia (Ord). — Common. Breeds on the sandjr cays 
and Salinas (low saline plains along the coast). 

34. Arenaria interpres (Linn.). — June 12 shot two in immature plumage. 

35. Colinus virginianus (Linn.). Quail. — One of the manj birds 
which are being rapidly exterminated bj the mongoose. Formerly abun- 
dant, it has become very scarce in the last two or three years. A few 
flocks may still be found in St. Andrew's Parish. 1 

36. Columba leucocephala (Linn.). Bald-pate. — Very common. A 
prime favorite with sportsmen and natives. Breeds in the mangrove 
swamps. On June 6 I found many nests with young, while several con- 
tained newly laid eggs. The young are taken in numbers from the nests 
by the negroes and reared in confinement. Nearly every hut appeared to 
have several pairs of squabs, which were being raised on rice and fruit of 
the cactus, — a style of dry nursing upon which they seemed to thrive 
very well. 

Aug. 4, at Pelican Cay, we found them nesting in considerable num- 
bers. The close season was off July 25, and on the island we found four 
or five men hidden in the bushes shooting the Pigeons as they came to 
feed the young in the nests. A great number are thus killed, and at the 
close of the day the accessible nests are rifled of the young birds. At 
Pigeon Island we were told that the Pigeons bred in myriads ; but we 
found no trace of an unusual number. Whatever the place may have 
been in the past, there remained nothing remarkable as a Pigeon rookery. 
There were many nests on the southern side of the island; of those exam- 
ined four contained eggs, while there were many with young birds. 

From these and other observations it would seem desirable for the 
preservation of one of the finest game birds of Jamaica that the close 
season should be extended to August 10 or 15 at least. 

37. Engyptila jamaicensis (Linn.). White-belly. — Common. Dur- 
ing the breeding season at least it spends much time in the cover of the 
bushes, traveling over the ground at a very rapid walk in search of food. 
Its range seems to be more especially confined to the hills. 

38. Zenaida zenaida (Bonap.). Pea Dove. — Very common. Most 
abundant about the cultivated sections. Found nesting in June. 

39. Melopelia leucoptera (Linn.). White -wing. — Very common ; prob- 
ably the most abundant of the Columbidae. Breeds in considerable 
numbers in the mangrove swamps; the nests are also to be found, though 
less frequently, on the wooded hills. Was found nesting in June and 
early July. 

40. Columbigallina passerina (Linn.). Ground Dove. — Very common 
at Port Henderson and vicinity, — much more so than at any other point 
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which 1 vUited on the island. The nesti are placed on the broken topi of 
the cactus, or in convenient ptacei a ihort distance from the ground, — a 
habit probably acquired since the introduction of the mongoose, and a 
habit which alone can have saved this beautirul tittle Dove from exter- 

41. Catliartes aura (/.iVm.)- J<'hs Chow.— Very common. The tnni- 
lary maiuhtav of the Inhabited aecllons. A native would almo&l prefer t<> 
kilt a man rather than a John Crow. A more suitabW mime would be 
King Crow, for he reigns supreme. 

1 watched carefully, but without success, for C. alrala, being very con- 
fident that from long ramiliarity I could recognize his mode of flight. 

41. Stria flammea furcaU (TVinn.). Schskck Owl; White Owl. — 
Common, particularly about the old church belfiies and in caves. 

43. Crolophsga ani {Linn.). Blackbird. — Common a short diilnnce 
from the sea shore. Nesting season, July. Nests ralher bulky and placed 
in the lops of (rees. One nest was found containing 20 eggs, apparently 
laid by heveral females. The usual number secured were 4 or 1; in n nest. 
■.). Olu-sian-uird,— Not common. Gen- 
lAshaw bushes and in the thickets. More 
E farther inland. 

45. Coccyiu* anericanus (Li'uh.). May-biro.— Commori 
found n nesi with 7 eggs in the mangrove swamp. The ne; 
continues until the middle of July. With the exception of C. 
most abundant Cuckoo in this locality. Nests m 

46. Coccyiue minor {Gmel.), May-bird. — Common, though (nr out- 
numbered by C. amirieaua. 

47. Todua virldia {Linn.). Robim-rkd-brsast. — Common. Thli 
usunlty inconspicuous llttte bird attracts considerable attention when 
indulging in his outburst of luccesiive plniniive calls, silling in full view 
on a dead limb, as if with intention to attract the eye to his delicate green 
plumage set off by the bright red throat. He is found in greater numbere 
lurtber inland where the vegetation is more luiurUnt and where the culli. 
vatcd ground ensures an abundance ofexposed banks In which it burrows. 
The burrows usually run straight into the bank for a few inches, then turn 
at right angles and extend for several feet parallel with the face of the 
bank. At the end the highly polished white eggs are deposited, uiuilly- 
in April and Ma^. 

48. Centum* radioUtua { Wagl.'i — Common. One cannot go through 
the flelds of Guinea grnhs. in which stand the huge cashaw liees, without 
being reminded of the apple orchards of the northern United Stale*, tie 
could not fail, loo, to be arrested by ihe cry of this common Woodpecker, 
so luud in proportion tu the siie of the bird. 

On an early morning walk I was attracted by nn amutiing incident. A 
Woodpecker was making the chips By vigorously digging out a larva IVom 
h dead brunch. About six feet away sat a 'Loggerhead' (^Pilaiigmi cawdi- 
fattialat). When the Woodpecker finally reached the succulent grub. 
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and was holding it in his beak, with the enjoyment of anticipation, pre- 
paratory to' swallowing, the Loggerhead with a scream dashed at the 
Woodpecker causing him to drop the food. The Woodpecker, however, 
merely bent his head over and looked regretfully after the falling food, 
but made no attempt to recover it; the robber quickly dashed down and 
devoured the morsel. The Woodpecker accepted his ill luck as a matter 
of course, and philosophically wasted qo time over a spilled grub, but 
went busily to work again. The Loggerhead stationed himself once more 
near the apparently unconscious worker, and at the proper time attempted 
to repeat the robbery ; but the Woodpecker was on his guard and suc- 
ceeded in swallowing the insect. This was repeated several times, Pitau- 
gus evidently finding it more profitable to act as highwayman than to 
hunt for himself. 

49. Nyctibius jamaicensis (G//f«/.). Patoo; Owl. — Common. Much 
esteemed as food by the negroes. This enormous Goatsucker may be 
seen at dusk, perched upon a dead limb, or for many nights in succession 
he may perch upon the ridge pole of the house. It appears to have favor- 
ite resting places. It sits parallel with the limb. 

I could get no information as to the nesting habits of this bird; found 
no one who had ever seen its ^^^%. On the roof of the belfry of the church 
at Old Harbor I was told there was an *'Owr8 nest." Examination showed 
only a few leaves and straws and a quill feather of this bird. There is a 
possibility that here may have been the nest. 

50. Chordeiles minor (Cad.). Gie-mb-a-bit. — Common. Deposits 
its egg (less commonly 2 eggs) on the sand fiats and dried bed of the 
salina. It is named by the negroes, and I am sure they regard it as a 
most fitting name, but they would be more pleased if the sound could 
be twisted into *Gie-me-a-quattie/ Popular superstition has it that any 
one who picks up the egg from the ground is certain to drop dead. The 
belief has great weight with the majority, but occasionally one finds a 
doubter who says he has "picked up the h*egg myself, Sir." 

51. Cypselus phoenicobius {Gosse). Rain-bird. — Very common a 
short distance inland. Nests in the tops of the cocoanut trees. 

52. Hcmiprocne zonaris (S'^aw). Rain-bird. — Not common. Aug. 7 
saw a large flock flying with great chattering which could be heard some 
distance. 

53. Lampornis mango (Linn.). Doctor-bird. — Common. The most 
common Hummer in this dry section. Resort to the 'dildoes* for food. 
I have repeatedly seen them catch small insects which were flying about 
the cactus fruit. They also puncture the ripe cactus fruit and drink the 
juice. 

May 29, they appeared to be breeding in the numerous islands of cactus 
and cashaw, in the salina. Nests are said to be most commonly placed on 
dead limbs and at considerable distance from the ground. 

54. Aithurus polytmus (Linn.), Doctor-bird. — Common a little 
further inland, where the vegetation is more luxuriant. Young of the 
year shot July 20. 
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July 17 I found a neit of M. minima in the growth of caihaw, lignum 
vitce, and dildoes north of the salina. It is a dainty affair, built of llie 
down of Titlandsia, very deeply cupped, and perched upon the upper tide 
of a drooping twig about one-eighth of an incti in diameter, about four feet 
from the ground. It contained Iwa freali eg^K. Had it not been placed in 
such B atieltered location, its cobweb tnoorlnga must have quickly parted 
before the daily sea breeze. 

56. Elainea cotta {Gent). — Rare nt Port Henderson. A single speci- 
men was shot by Mr. Taylor. 

57. Myiarchus atolidus {Gone). Tom- fool.— Common, nesting In 
holes in ireca or about the houses. A fnvoriie site i* in the top of the 
bamboo palisades which surround bo manv of the negro houses. Breed- 
ing season, June. 

5S- Tyianous dominicenais (Gmel.). Petchakv. — Not common at 
Port Henderson, but found in considerable numbers a short distance 

59. Pitangus caudifasciatua (D'Ori.). — Very common, Breeds In May 

60. Icterus leucopteryx ( Wagt.). Banana-bird. — Common. Nest 
closely resembles that of the Orchard Oriole, but is larger with thinner 
walU. Nesting season. June. Young birds in company with the parciils 
seen July 30. 

61. Quittcalua craiairoatria (5wAiJ(j.)' Skinb-iye. — Common. Resorts 
in large flocks to ihe rushes in the low grounds near the mouth of Ihe Rio 
Cobre nt Passage Fort. Breeds also further inland on the eslntes of 
Congreve Park and Half-way Tree Pen. 

61. Loxigilla violacea (Zihh.). Black Sparrow; Black Bullfinch; 
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63. Euetheia blcolor (^inn.). Gr. 
Makes its domed nest among low bu 
Nesting season, May, June and July. 

64. Spiia americana < Cm;/.).— Mr. Lindetl of Congreve Park in April, 
i8Sg, saw two targe Hocks of what he supposed were 'Pinkn' (DotititMyx 
oryiiforns). From these he shot many individuals) discovering lliat they 
were of some species unknown to him, he made and preserved several 
skins. One of these he gave tome for identification. It proved to be 
the Dickcissal. Probably one or more flocks during the mi;;ratlon were 
driven to the island. There is no evidence that this is a conimoti occur- 
rence; though such may be the case. To Mr. Lindell's knowled^ il haa 
not lieen found there before or since. 
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65. Buphonia Jamaica {Linu,), Blub Quit. — Rare at Port Henderson. 
A single nest was found, placed in the center of a bunch of Tillandsia; 
the nicelj finished entrance was at the side. The nest was carefully lined 
with fine grasses.* 

66. Spindalis nigricephala (Jameson), Spanish Quail; Cashew 
Bird. — Rare at Port Henderson and vicinity but common in the interior 
of the island. 

67. Progne dominicensis (Gmei.). — Not comnrlon. 

68. Petrochelidon fiilva (F»i7/.). Rain-bird. — Very common. Breeds 
in almost all of the caves in which this section abounds. The breeding 
season begins the last of May and continues through June. June 20 large 
flocks noted. 

69. Vireo modestus (5c/.). Sewy-sbwy. — Common. Builds an exceed- 
ingly thin walled nest of the characteristic Vireo pattern, on low bushes, 
generally fortified by its position in the center of a patch of Pinguin, the 
serrated edges of whose leaves holds all intruders at bay, unless armed 
with a machette. 

70. Vireo calidris {Linn.), John-chb-wit. — Very common. Nest more 
bulky than that of V. olivaceus. Breeding season June and early July. 
Young birds in company with the parents seen July 20. 

71. Coereba flaveola (ZrfVrff.). Black-back; Chim-chim. — Common. A 
most striking peculiarity is the almost invariable fact that the domed nest 
of this species is placed close beside the nests of the common yellow- 
jacket wasp. This would seem to be a protective measure. The nest is 
usually built near the end of a small limb and not far from the ground. 
The breeding season is June and early July. 

72. Dendroica petechia {Linn,), Chim-chim. — Common in the man- 
grove swamp, and also on the wooded cays off* the mouth of Kingston 
Harbor, particularly Lime and Drunkenman Cays. The breeding season 
begins in May. July i, we found the young well grown; July 20, they 
were flying in numbers. August i, the old birds were moulting, nearly 
every one being quite destitute of quills in the tail. 

73. Mimus orpheus (Z,i««.). Nightingale; English Nightingale. — 
Very common. Breeding season, June and July. 

74. Mimus hillii {Marck). Spanish Nightingale; French Night- 
ingale. — By no means so common as his smaller relative M, orpkeus, 
whom he surpasses in size, activity, and power of voice. He is rather a 
wary bird, and darts from his perch into the thicket at the slightest 
cause. Its haunts are confined to the Salt Pond hills and low country 
immediately adjacent. 

A nest taken July 12 contained two eggs. The eggs are much larger 
than those of M. orpheus. The spots are smaller and more numerous, 
while the ground-work is very nearly creamy white with just a trace of 
the bluish tint. No one could confound them with those of M, orpkeus. 
They have a closer resemblance to those of Harporkynckus rufus. 
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NOTES ON PHOTOGRAPHING A LIVE SPECIMEN 

OF GAM BEL'S PARTRIDGE. 

BY R. W. SHUFELDT. 

Plates III' V. 

Mr. Nelson R. Wood of the taxidermical department of the 
U. S. National Museum, owns a beautiful living specimen of 
GambeFs Partridge {^Callipefla gambeli). It is a male bird, 
and at this writing is in full plumage and thoroughly domesti- 
cated. He will walk up and down one's arm, feed out of the 
open hand, and bear stroking without the slightest alarm, or any 
desire to take flight. Altogether it is one of the best and gentlest 
little game pets I have ever seen, and has some very interesting 
traits even in captivity. 

Recently the present writer has been engaged upon a paper 
treating of scientific taxidermy, and in dealing with the game 
birds, it became necessary to have some good photographs of 
living Partridges to compare with various examples of mounted 
ones in the government collections of the National Museum at 
Washington. Among other birds, Mr. Wood kindly placed this 
specimen of Gambel's Partridge at my disposition, for the 
purpose I have named, and it made a most capital subject. 
Under my supervision the photographs of it which illustrate this 
article were made by Mr. Smillie of the photographic depart- 
ment of the National Museum. 

Wc first tried to take the bird walking on a table, but after a 
number of attempts — at least half a dozen — only one really good 
result was obtained. At last a limb suggested itself to me, and 
a suitable one was quickly found. On this the bird rested in a 
number of easy and natural attitudes, but was continually moving 
withal, and it required absolutely instantaneous exposures to get 
a result. After about a dozen more attempts several very good 
ones were secured, and they present us with a variety of instruc- 
tive points. 

In Plate III, a direct left-lateral view of the bird was obtained, 
at an instant prior to its elevating its plumage for the purpose of 
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preening itself, as shown in Plate IV. One of the feathers of its 
plume has its shaft broken, and it hangs down, otherwise the 
picture is pei*fect. It will be seen that the bird is commencing 
to close its eyes, and they are almost or quite closed during the 
act of preening, so as to prevent their being irritated by the 
feathers. Likewise it will be observed that the elevation of the 
plumage for this act commences on the crown of th/s head, and 
then extends down over the shoulders and upper part of the 
breast. At this juncture, too, it will be noticed that the anterior 
line of the facial mask and the line of the lower breast are 
straight, and that they are parallel to each other. 

The next stage is an exceedingly interesting one to get a photo- 
graph of, and the result in this case was decidedly successful. 
It instantmeously follows what is shown in Plate III, and the 
bird has turned its head, and is scratching the skin of its left 
shoulder with its bill. It slightly elevates itself upon its legs, 
and raises all the plumage of the body, as well as the second- 
aries of the wings. The tail is slightly spread, but its upper 
and lower coverts enter but very partially into the general act 
of raising the plumage. 

Mr. H. C. Denslow, a very able and observing taxidermist, 
was, at the time I refer, in the department of birds at the 
National Museum, and he had made many studies of the pos- 
tures of living Quails and Partridges with the view of using 
them in his taxidermical work. He had closely watched speci- 
mens of our Common Partridge ( Colinus viginianus) during 
the times it preened itself and finally attempted to reproduce 
one of these in a mounted specimen. 

His subject presents a female Colinus on the ground. She 
has been preening, and is here shown just the instant before she 
gives herself a final shake, prior to bringing the now cleaned 
and dressed plumage down to her body again. Her head is 
somewhat sunken between her slioulders, and all her body plum- 
age is elevated. But the wing-feathers are but very slightly 
raised, and the tail-coverts, very properly, not at all so. Mr. 
Denslow has never seen my photograph here given in Plate IV, 
and as it is very probable there is not another one like it in 
existence, we must believe that, guided as he was by the eye 
alone, he has attained to a. very true result as shown in Plate V. 
«7 
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No doubt Colinus frequently assumes just the attitude there 
exhibited. 

At different times I have expressed myself in this journal upon 
the question of the value of photographs of living birds to the 
ornithologist, to the taxidermist, and to the artist, — so it will 
obviate the necessity of my repeating those remarks here. 

The kind of photographs to which I had reference arc very 
well exemplified in the Plates illustrating the present contribu- 
tion, — ^but how rarely do we yet find them ! Most of the 
attempts I have seen published are of little or no use whatever 
to the scientist in any department, and even the results them- 
selves are far from pleasing. During my recent studies a vast 
number of these have been submitted to me for my inspection, 
and, if possible, use. There has not been one result in fifly of 
any practical value, and I have been obliged to lay them aside. 
What we are after is to get absolutely true pictures of the forms 
of birds, and such pictures as can be used. More examples 
than I have been enabled to give in this article will shortly 
appear in ray work on * Scientific Taxidermy' in the next * Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution,' now in press. 



TTMPANUCHUS AMERICANUS A TTWA TERI 
BENDIRE. ATTWATER'S OR SOUTHERN 

PRAIRIE HEN. 

BY CHARLES B. BENDIRE. 

Since my preliminary description of this bird in * Forest nnd 
Stream' (Vol. XL, No. 20, May 18, 1893, p. 425) I have ex- 
amined considerable additional material and am now compelled 
to consider it as only a well marked race of Z*. americanus. Its 
subspecific characters are as follows : — 

Smaller than T. americammst darker in color, more tawny above, usually 
with more pronounced cheiitnut on the neck; smaller and more tawny 
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light colored Epols on wlng-coverU, and much mare Bcanlily feiitliered 
tnrBus, the latter never re&thered down to bate of loci, even in front; n 
broad posterior Etrtp of bare skin being aiwuvs exposed, even in wintcfi 
while in Bummer much ttie greater part of the tarsus is naked. 

Downy Yoang. — Heiid, neck and back, lawny rufous ; lop of head, back 
and rump, marked with n greater or less number of brownish black spois; 
stdeB and lower parts rich golden buff. The young chicks even show the 
great difference in Ihe feathering of the tarsi, only Ihe front half being 
covered, while in T. americanm of the eame age Only a narrow sttip of 
the posterior side is unfeathered. In the latter the fenthcrlng in front 
comes almost if not quite lu the base of the toes, while in the former, there 
is a naked space of more than .10 of an inch. 

The subjoined mcasurementa have "been kindly taken for me by Mr. R. 
Ridgway of the Smithsonian Institution. 



Habitat. — Coast districts of southwestern Louisiana and 
soutlierti Texas. 

While engaged id workitig out the geographical ranges of T. 
americauus and 7*. pallidictnetus I received information from 
Army friends and others stating that Prairie Hens were found along 
the Gulf coast of Texas, and in order to determine positively which 
species occurred thert:, I wrote to a number of parties asking tliem 
lo procure specimens for me. All the material received was 
kindly procured by Mr, H, P. Altwater of Rockport. Arnnsat 
Co., Texas, and generously donated by him to the U, S. National 
Museum Collection, and as a slight recognition for his trouble in 
obtaining these specimens, which proved to be n well marked 
race, I have named this new subspecies in his honor. The U. S. 
National Museum already contained three skins which are clearly 
referable to this subspecies, but the material was not sufficient 
and in too poor condition to base a new race on. 

Attwatcr's Prairie Hen is considerably smaller than its northern 
relative, full grown birds averaging only from 25 to 31 ounces. 
They frequent the low prairie lands near the coast and do not 
appear to be very common anywhere. They begin nesting 
about the middle of March, and young chicks, probably three or 
four days old, were obtained by Mr. Attwater, on April 15, 1S93, 
near the line between Aransas and Refugio Counties, Texas. 
The crops of three of the specimens sent by Mr, Attwater con* 
tained remains of insects and the tops and seeds of different 
species of leguminous plants. 
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SUMMER BIRDS OF THE PINE BARRENS OF 

NEW JERSEY. 

BY WITMER STONE. 

The Pine Barrens of New Jersey have long been renowned as 
a botanical collecting ground, and the botanists of Philadelphia 
and vicinity take many excursions every year into this region, 
which is so easy of access and which presents a flora so absolutely 
different from that of eastern Pennsylvania that nearly every 
species is a 'rarity' to one familiar only with the plants of the 
latter section. 

Although the birds of the Pine Barren region are quite as 
interesting as its flora, ornithologists have been slow to penetrate 
its deep swamps and to explore its sandy wastes, and slower still 
to make known the results of their explorations. 

It seems strange that Wilson and Audubon should not have 
visited this region, but so far as we can judge they only explored 
one or two points near the coast, and did not then make a very 
thorough investigation, or they would certainly have had some- 
thing to say of the abundance of such species as the Parula, 
Hooded and Prairie Warblers and the Tree Swallow, which are 
almost unknown in summer in eastern Pennsylvania. Even 
Cassin and Turnbull seem to have been unfamiliar with the fauna 
of the Pine Barrens, to judge from the few scattered statements 
regarding some of the above species whicli they have made. 

The Pine Barrens occupy the whole of southern New Jersey 
south of a line from Long Branch to Salem, excepting the 
maritime marshes and a narrow strip bordering the Delaware 
River. They consist of a low, flat stretch of sandy ground, some 
parts forming dreary wastes of loose sand, with a scattering 
growth of scrub pines and oaks {^uercus nigra and ^. 
ilicifolid)^ and in others covered with continuous pine woods 
of the taller pitch ^\\\^ i^Pinus rigida). Scattered throughout 
the region, especially along the sluggish streams, are almost 
impenetrable swamps of white cedar ( Chamcecyfaris thyoides) 
bordered by thickets of holly and various ericaceous bushes, and 
numerous open sphagnum and cranberry bogs. 
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Portions of this region, especially in Atlantic County, fire still 
quite will! and comparatively unlnhiibited. Deer ( Cariacus 
virffinianus) are shot here every winter, and along the upper 
Egg Harbor River a few bears {Ursus americanus) in all 
probability still exist. 

The Pine Barrens lie entirely within the Carolinian Fauna 
and are, generally speaking, much richer in southern types than 
the southeastern portion of Pennsylvania. Many species of 
insects and plants are found there which do not occur farther 
north in the State, nor to the- west of the Delaware River. A 
number of Carolinian birds also occur abundantly, but some 
other species quite as characteristic of this fauna, and which 
are found regularly in southe;istcrn Pennsylvania, are conspicu* 
ous by their absence. This is undoubtedly due to the peculiar 
environment, which is not suited to their habits. 

The occurrence of such a boreal type of mammal as the Red- 
backed Mouse (Evolomys) in the Pine Barrens is probably 
accounted for by the fact that it here inhabits the cool sphagnum 
bogs and is chiefly nocturnal, so that the environment during 
the time of its activity wonld be quite congenial. 

No northei'n species of birds have yet been found breeding in 
the Pine Barrens, unless the Redstart be so considered, for 
althoug!) it occurs sparingly in other parts of the CHroliniun 
belt, it is much more characteristic of the Alleghaoian faunit. 

Of the birds which characterize the dry scrub barrens the 
Towhee, Ovenbird and Prairie Warbler are the most conspicuous. 
The latter species is especially numerous, and its song is heard 
continually as it flits about among the low pines and scrub oaks. 
Wherever the tall pines occur the Pine Warbler abounds, 
frequenting the topmost branches, among the bunches of cones 
or clinging to the trunk in the manner of a Creeper. In the 
thickets bordering the cedar swamps arc heard the notes of the 
Carolina Chickadee and White-eyed Vireo, but the most interest- 
iug bird of these localities is the Parula Warbler. Everywhere 
throughout the swamps the bushes are covered with great 
masses and festoons of the delicate gray lichen or 'beard-moss* 
{iJsnea iar&ata), and where this grows thickest the Paruhu 
abound. They nest exclusively in the bunches of lichens; select- 
ing some ciinvcnicnt liunch they loop and weave together the 
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hanging portions so as to form a receptacle for their eggs. 
Sometimes the nest occupies the very center of a large mass of 
the lichen, and so little do these bunches of lichen differ from 
those which have not been made to do service as nests that it is 
often quite impossible to distinguish between them. In the 
swamps bordering the small lakes near Dennisville, Cape May 
County, these little Warblers are especially abundant. 

In Atlantic County, above May's Landing, the damming of the 
Egg Harbor River, which was accomplished many years ago, 
has resulted in the flooding of several large cedar swamps through 
which the river formerly flowed, so that now the surface of the 
stream, nearly a quarter of a mile in width, is covered with the 
bare and bleached trunks of the cedars and other trees, which 
appear like a dense forest of telegraph poles. 

These rotten trunks have not been overlooked by the birds, 
and several species here find congenial nesting sites ; but although 
they would seem to be safer from molestation here than on the 
land, one would think that it must fare badly with the young in 
their first attempts at flying. The Flickers were probably the first 
settlers, so to speak, of this aquatic colony, and they still nest in 
the larger trunks, the bottoms of their nests being in many 
cases but a few inches above the surface of the water. 

In the old Flickers' nests, or inside the fragile bark shells of 
the stumps most advanced in decay, the Carolina Chickadees 
and Tree Swallows form their nests. In addition to these birds 
a few Kingbirds and Robins occupy the stumps of such trees as 
were formerly used by the Flickers, and which have broken off 
so as to leave the bottoms of the old excavations as convenient 
receptacles for the structures of the succeeding tenants. 

A list of the species known to summer in the Pine Barrens 
follows. This is based mainly upon my own experience, but 
I am also indebted for many interesting notes to various 
members of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, espe- 
cially to Messrs. S. N. Rhoads, J. H. Reed, C. A. Voelker, 
M. L. C. Wilde, and I. N. DeHaven. 

1. Aiz sponsa. Wood Duck. — Frequent along the Egg Harbor and 
other rivers. 

2. Ardea herodias. Great Blub Heron. — Seen throughout the 
year, and doubtless some heronries are to be found in the dense cedar 
swamps, although I have never seen any nests. 
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Green Heron. — Abundant. 

4- Njcticorax nycticorax nieviUB. NiCHT Heron. — Frequent, though 
I liave never aeen nny heronries in the Barrens. 

5- RaJlUB ele^aiiB. King Rail. — A nest of this species was round 
July 15. i8gj. bv Dr. J. B. Bi-inlon, in a cednr swamp near Repaupo, 
which lies on the oulikirts of the dlslrict. The specict may also breed 
farther inlnnd. 

6. PhilohelB minor. Woodcock.— Tolerably common. 

7. Aclitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.— Tolerahly common. 

8. Colinus vitginianus. Bob-white. — Common, especially in Cnpe 
May County. The present birds are largely from inlroduced stock. 

9. Bonasa umbellus. RttppED GRot'SE. — Tolerably c 
wilder pnrls of Atlantic County. 

10. Zenaidura macrouia. Mourning Dove. — Tolerably ct 

11. Calhartes aura. Turkky VtiLTURE. — Common thro 
Pine Barrens, nnd is to be seen during the entire year, 
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II. Ciicua budaoniua. Marsh Kawk. — Not very c 
breed occasionally, as a nest was taken on Long Beach by Mr. W. E. D. 
Scott {Bull. Null! Orn. Club, 1879, p. ;ii). 

13. Accipiler veloi. Sharp-shinned Hawk- — Rather 

14. Acclpiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. — Tolerably ci 
15- Buleo boreal is Red-tailed Hawk.— Tolerably comma 
il>. Buteo iBlissimus. Broao-winced Hawk,— Tolerably 

r have no actual record of the breeding of these four Hawks 'in Ihe Pine 
Barren district, but Individunls are seen during the summer and Ihey 
doubtless all nest In the pine forests. 

17. HaliBttua leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. — A few pairs are seen all 
the year along the coast nnd doubtless breed in the cedar swamps. A pair 
was observed daily near Dennisville, Cape May County, in May, iSgl, and 
was reported to have a nest in the vicinity. 

iS. Falco sparveriuB. Sparrow Hawk. — Common. 

19, Pandion halUetus caTolinensis. Ospsev. — Common, breeding 
along the ed^e of the Pine Barrens towards tlie salt mnrahet. 

10. Asio accipitrinuB. Short-barbd Owl. — Rare. Breeds on the 
nmrshes at Long Beach (Scott, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club. 1S79. p. 101), and 
perhaps in the Pine Barren swamps. 

11. Megascops aaio. Screech Owl.— Common. 
it. Bubo virginianuB. Gkbat-hurned Owl. — Not 

pretty generally distributed through the pine woods. 

13. Coccyx ua am erican US. Yellow-billed Cuckoo, — ^ 
^ -t^. Ceryle alcyon. KiNc.FiSHER.^AIong Ihe larger streams nnd imnll 
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36. Dryobates pubescens.* Downy Woodpecker. This species and 
the preceding occur in about equal numbers. 

37. Ceophloeus pileatus. Pileated Woodpecker. — ^Two specimens 
of this bird were secured by Dr. W. L. Abbott in Cape May County (No. 
36675, Nov. 7, 1878, and No. 26676, Dec. 31, 1879, Coll. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila.). Although both were secured in winter, the species is generally 
resident where found, and the birds may have bred in the Barrens. None 
have been taken since, so far as I am aware. 

38. Colaptes auratus. Flicker. — Abundant. 

39. Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. — Common in the dense 
swamps of Cape May County, and probably in other parts of the Pine 
Barren region, emerging at dusk into the open ground, especially about 
old deserted farms. 

30. Chordeiles virginianus. Night Hawk. — Common in dry, sandy 
situations, but rather local in its distribution. 

31. Chaetura pelagica. Chimney Swift. — Abundant, mainly in the 
vicinity of dwellings. 

32. Trochilus colubris. Hummingbird. — Very common in Cape May 
County, much more so than in eastern Pennsylvania. 

33. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. — Very common throughout the 
open scrub barrens. 

34. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher. — Common along the 
edges of the cedar swamps. 

35. Sayomis phoebe. Phcebe. — ^Tolerably common. 

36. Contopus virens. Wood Peweb. — Common in the cedar swamps. 

37. Empidonax acadicus. Acadian Flycatcher. — Messrs. J. H. 
Reed and M. L. C. Wilde took nests of this species in Cape May and 
Cumberland Counties in 1893, but it is not a commonly distributed 
species in the region. 

38. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Common. 

39. Corvus corax principalis. Raven. — Several pairs of Ravens at 
least still breed in the cedar swamps of southern New Jersey. All the 
year the birds visit the sea coast from Atlantic City to Cape May and 
are frequently observed. One pair has bred for a number of years near 
Tuckerton as I have been informed by Mr. G. B. Benncrs, and Mr. S. N. 
Rhoads has heard the same thing from the Jillson Bros, of Tuckerton 
who have visited nests in this vicinity. Another pair of Ravens was 
observed daily by Mr. S. N. Rhoads and myself near May's Landing during 
February, 1893, and we were informed that they nested every year in a 
cedar swamp just above that locality. As the relationship of the Ravens 

* Audubon gives Dryobates borealis as occurring in New Jersey, and Mr. Ridgway 
includes this State in the range of the species without any further evidence. We have 
been unable, however, to find any records of the capture of this species anywhere in 
either Pennsylvania or New Jersey, except one specimen supposed to have been 
taken near New York City (Lawrence, Ann. Lyceum Nat. Hist., VI 11, p. agi). 

iS 
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of the eastern United States is a question of general interest I have given 
the measurements of two New Jersejr specimens in the collection of the 
Philadelphia Academy as well as those of typical examples of C. c. 
principalis and C. c. sinuatus from the same collection. On the whole 
I think the New Jersey birds come nearer to the former race, as does 
also a specimen from Ft. Riley, Kansas, which is included in the list 
below. 



Corvus eorax principalis. 

Depth of 
Colmen to Bill through 
eztr. Base. Nostril. Wing. Tarsus. 

30143 McCormick Bay, Greenland. 3.08 in. i.io 17-75 2.45 

30195 ** ** ** 2.67 X.07 17.50 2.38 

3295 New Jersey. 2.62 1.05 17.10 2.50 

33M ** ** 2.90 X.09 17.25 2.50 

2817 Ft. Riley, Kansas. 2.88 1.08 18.10 2.52 

Corvus corax sinuatus. 



2815 


California. 


2.45 


1. 00 


17.00 


2.50 


2820 


(C 


2.50 


.92 


15-50 


2.32 


27620 


Oracle, Arizona. 


2.60 


1. 00 


16.25 


2-33 



40. Corvus americanus. Crow. — Common. 

41. Corvus ossifragus. Fish Crow. — While this species occasionally 
visits the Pine Barrens and may pos<tibly breed on its borders it is gener- 
ally confined to the immediate vicinity of the sea coast, nesting in the 
isolated clumps of pines w,hich occur here and there on sandy * islets* in 
the salt meadows. 

42. Molothnis ater. Cowbird. — ^Not common. Have taken its egg 
in one instance in the delicate nest of the Parula Warbler, but how it was 
deposited is somewhat of a mystery, as the opening seemed entirely too 
small to admit the intruder. 

43. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird. — Very common 
along the Egg Harbor River and other large streams as well as on the 
partly brackish swamps bordering the eastern side of the Pine Barrens. 

44. Stumella magna. Meadow Lark.— Rare, and confined to the open 
cultivated districts and to the the salt meadows to the east. 

45. Icterus spurius.* Orchard Oriole. — ^Tolerably common. 

46. Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle. — Not common except in 
the vicinity of towns. 

* The Baltimore Oriole seems to be quite rare in this region, and I do not recollect 
ever seeing one in summer. 
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47. Spinus tristis. Goldfinch. — Tolerably common. 

48. Poocaetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. — Common in open 
cultivated ground. 

49. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus. Yellow-wingsd Spar- 
row. — Occasional in open ground. 

50. Ammodramus henslowi. Henslow*s Sparrow. — ^This species was 
taken August 16, 1886, by my friend Mr. A. P. Brown near Point Pleasant, 
N. J., in a swamp bordering the Pine Barrens, and was evidently breeding 
there. Others were seen in the same place in subsequent years. 

51. Ammodramus caudacutus. Sharp-tailed Sparrow. 

52. Ammodramus maritimus. Sea-side Sparrow. — These two salt 
marsh species follow the borders of some of the rivers and streams within 
the edge of the Pine Barrens but do not occur in the region proper. 

53. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow. — Common, mostly about 
dwellings. 

54. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow. — Common throughout th6 low 
scrub barrens. 

55. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Abundant. 

56. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Chewink. — Very common throughout 
the scrub barrens and on the edges of the swamps. 

57. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. — Not very common. 

58. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bird. — Not common. 

59. Progne subis. Purple Martin. — Common, mainly along the 
large streams, nesting about buildings and in boxes. 

60. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Cliff Swallow. — Messrs. Reed and 
Wilde secured some nests of this species in Cape May County, but it is 
not generally distributed. 

61. Chelidon erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. — Very common. 

62. Tachycineta bicolor. Tree Swallow — Abundant throughout the 
Pine Barrens, especially along the large streams. 

63. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow. — Rather 
common in localities suited to its habits. Although the Bank Swallow 
may breed in the region, all the colonies which I have examined proved to 
be of this species. 

64. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Bird. — Not very common during the 
breeding season, but some undoubtedly remain. 

65. Lanius ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike. — I have observed a 
few of these birds every summer for several years in the vicinity of Cape 
May and have no doubt that they breed there. 

66. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed Vireo. — Common. 

67. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eykd Vireo. — Very common in the 
swamps where it is one of the most characteristic species. 

68. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-White Wakblek. — Common through- 
out the Pine Barrens. 

69. Compsothlypis americana. Parula Warbler. — Very common in 
swampy locations wherever the Usnea is to be found. 
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^$' t^itf^^ i>Kiyk/f, T». r7Ci> TtruoLhE. — Not rcnr common. 

^/, P»fa« cafotinenaia. Carolina Chickadee. — y^rj common 
thto^i^toui »l*r l'jr»«- \*f'Arft:n%, 

hj. P'ytir/ptiia Cfrr uUa. Hli k-orav Gnatcatcher. — Mr. W. L. Bailj 
hsi» iMktn ii4<' first ofthift ft(K;cieftat Bridgeton, and Messrs. I. N. DeHaren 
uini il. A. V'prlkrr huvc obtained specimen* rcspectivelj al Atlantic 
City unti |i«'»ioi*vilk durinj^ spring. It is, however, of decidedlj rare 

HH. Turdua muatalinua. Wood Thrush. — Not common, and confined 
iit tUtf tUhtu' 4A'ii:it ftwntnp*, 

i^y. Mcrula mii^ratoria. RoRiif. — Common. 

t/i. SimIU nialit. HiAJEtttHt). — Tolerably common. 
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THE TONGUE OF THE CAPE MAY WARBLER. 

BY FREDERIC A. LUCAS. 

In seeking to unravel the tangled skein of passerine birds^ 
and to straighten out its intermingled loops, the taxonomist has 
sought to avail himself of every possible character, and, from 
the development of the embryo to the markings on the ^^^ shell, 
little has been left imtried. 

While the character of the tongue has not been overlooked, 
comparatively little use has been made of it, partly on account 
of the time and trouble required for the careful study of this 
organ, and partly perhaps from a doubt as to its value. In 
his 'Review of North American Birds' Prof. Baird, in treat- 
ing of the family Sylvicolidae, compared the tongues of several 
species of this group with those of several species of Coere- 
bidae, drawing particular attention to the tongue of Dendroica 
tigrina and, mainly on tliis character, basing the genus 
Perissoglossa . 

Quite recently Dr. Gadow, in his paper on the 'Structure of 
Certain Hawaiian Birds,' has laid considerable stress upon the 
shape and structure of the tongue, using it as the principal 
character of one of his alternative keys to the arrangement of 
the families of birds therein discussed. Both Prof. Baird and 
Dr. Gadow have dwelt to some extent on the tongue of the 
Ccerebidae, the one using it to unite these birds with the Sylvi- 
colidas, the other to ally them with the Drepanididae. 

In this connection arise the questions : What is the exact 
taxonomic value of the tongue? and how constant is its pattern 
in any given group? To these I would add another query : To 
what extent is the food of a bird indicated by the shape of the 
tongue ? 

It is much easier to ask these questions than to answer them, 
and I am very far from being ready with a reply; still, having 
had occasion to recently examine the tongues of a number of 
birds, I am at least partly prepared with a response as to my 
own ideas on the subject. It would seem that the soft parts of 
birds would naturally be more plastic than the hard, and that 
while the bone yields more or less to the pull of the muscle and 
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is cluuigfil by internal and external conditions, that such orgnns 
as the tongue and viscera would be more ensily influenced, 
especially by nny change, eitlier from clioice nr necessity, in 
the character of a bird's food If this be so, we should find 
ditTercncea between these parts in nearly related birds, while at 
the same time it should not surprise us to discover resemblances 
between them among forms separated by siiace, or skeletal 
structure, hut whose food habits arc similar. 

Ccereba coerulca and C. cyanea are certainly near relatives, 
and their skulls arc so much alike that I doubt my ability to 
tell tbem apart, but their tongues, although the same in stnict- 
ure, differ so decidedly that they may be distinguished from one 
another at a glance. Unfortunately, for lack of material, I can 
carry the subject no farther and am unable to say whether or 
not the tongue of ccerulea is typical of the plainer colored species. 
Now about as far from America as one can readily get, in New 
South Wales, we find that one of the Honey-sue Iters {AcanlAa- 
rhynchus tettuiros!ris) has a tongue structurally like that of 
Ccereba, but elaborated and refined to a greater degree, being 
more slender, more tubular, and more finely feathered. Judged 
by cranial characters the two birds are widely separated, for, as 
Dr. I'arker has pointed out, the palate of Aeanthorhynchus has 
a feature in the relations of the premaxillaries and palatines 
found in the Ostrich but exceptional higher up the scale. Com- 
ing back to America, to the genus Dendroica, we will find 
that while the tongues of various species are constructed on the 
same plan, that (here is great specific variation In the execution 
of details, the extremes, so far as I have examined, being 
marked by Dendroica maculosa and D. iigrina. and that 
while these extremes are widely separated, yet the gap between 
them is bridged over by other species which show intermediate 
stages. The Tanagers, too, show considerable diversity in their 
tongues, some l)eing thick and fleshy, others thin and homy, 
while there is much less uniformity of plan in thisc birds than 
in the Warblers. While these facts are entirely too few to form 
the basis of a reply to the question. What is the value and con- 
stancy of pattern of the tongue? they seem nt least to hint that 
while there may be n certain general structural plan in a given 
group of birds, that this plan is subject to great specific varia- 
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tions in its details, and cannot be too surely relied on, since it 
is liable to be copied by outsiders. 

Next as to the relationship between food and tongue. The Sand- 
wich Islands Drepanididae have a most perfect tubular tongue, 
such as one might make on a gigantic scale by curling up the 
edges of a long slip of paper until they meet, and then tying them 
firmly in place. These birds (some of them at least) have, like 
the Meliphagidae, a suctorial apparatus, so that if they do not 
feed on nectar it is not for lack of ability to do so. And yet some 
of these birds, as their stomachs testify, feed on fruit and some 
on spiders and insects. Certhiola has a brushy, twisted tongue, 
such as we find in some of the Meliphagidze, but while these last 
are said to be honey- suckers par excellence^ Certhiola seems to 
have a decided liking for insects. 

In the genus Ccereba (or Abelorhina) as well as in Glossoptila^ 
the tongue seems admirably fashioned for catching insects ot 
sucking honey, and these birds feed on berries. So with the 
Hummingbirds, which have a good suctorial tongue and yet feed 
principally on insects, although they may perhaps have honey for 
dessert. 

Just here I wish to forestall a possible criticism. It is quite 
likely that in the cases just mentioned the birds may feed at some 
seasons on fruit, and at others on insects, but the point I would 
make is that even if they do, the tongue is no certain guide to the 
nature of the birds' food.^ 

Coming finally to Dendroica tigrina^ whose tongue has been 
used as a peg on which to hang this paper, if any one will take 
the trouble to compare the figure accompanying this paper — 
which was made from a specimen collected by my friend Mr. 
William Palmer — with figure 5, page 163, 'Review of North 
American Birds,* he will find that they do not agree with one 
another. If comparison is made with figure 4 of the same work, 
it will be seen that, making allowance for the personal equation 
of the two draughtsmen, the figures agree very well. If the 
tongues of Ccereba herein figured (Fig. 5-7) be compared 

» Mr. F. M. Chapman (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. VI, p. 26) says that in Trinidad 
Arbelorhina cceruiea and A, cyanea feed on the blossoms of the bois immortel, but he 
does not say that he examined the stomachs of any birds. Query : Were the birds after 
nectar or insects? 
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with 3 and 5 (same work) their structural resemblance will be 
evident, and the conclusion is unavoidable that, as at Babel, there 
has been a confusion of tongues, and that the principal character 
of the genus Perissoglossa has originated in a mistake. Granting, 
however, that the tongue had been as figured, it hardly seems 
that the characters would have been sufficiently solid to form the 
foundation for a genus. 




Enlarged Figures of Tongues of Birds: i. Deudroica tigriMa; 2. D. 

maculosa; 3. Glossoptila campesiris; ^. Acantkorkynckus teMuiros- 

iris; 5 and 6. Ccereba cyanea ; 7. C carulea. 

It may be said further that the tongue of Certhiola is also 
wrongly figured in the 'Review of North American Birds,' for it 
is not fimbriated, but brushy and twisted. Unfortunately such 
errors are bound to occur, and we must ever be on the watch for 
them ; and I will only say in conclusion that if any one thinks 
them inexcusable, let him try to dissect and figure a dozen similar 
specimens and the crime will perhaps seem to have some exten- 
uating circumstances. 
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ON GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION IN SIALIA 

MEXICAN A SWAINSON. 

BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

In October, 1889, Mr. A. W. Anthony, of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, described, in the 'Proceedings' of the California Academy 
of Sciences (2d Ser., Vol. II, p. 79), under the name Sialia 
mexicana anabelce^ a supposed new race of Sialia mexicana^ 
resident on the San Pedro Martir Mountains, Lower California. 
A small number of specimens were sent to me by Mr. Anthony 
for examination, and upon this insufficient evidence an unfavor- 
able opinion was formed as to the validity of the form. It was 
accordingly considered by the A. O. U. Committee on Publica- 
tions ineligible for admission to the Check List on the ground 
that its characters were "deemed not sufficiently constant." (See 
'The Auk,' Jan. 1890, p. 66.) 

Not satisfied with the disposition made of it by the A. O. U. 
Committee, Mr. Anthony again visited the San Pedro Mountains 
and collected a large number of specimens, which he forwarded 
to me, early in November, 1893, for examination by the Com- 
mittee ; but the question of its status not having been raised 
during the year no action could properly be taken concerning it. 
It is for the purpose, therefore, of having this question avail- 
able for consideration by the Committee at its next session that 
this paper has been prepared ; for I am now convinced that an 
error was committed in rejecting the new subspecies which Mr. 
Anthony had described. 

In order to clearly understand the nature and value of the 
characters presented in the resident birds of this species from 
Lower California, it has been found necessary to bring together 
for comparison as many specimens of the species, from all parts 
of its range, as possible. No difficulty has been experienced in 
getting a pretty good series of the common form of the western 
United States {S. mexicana occiden talis) and, thanks to Mr. 
Anthony, of the resident race of the Lower California mountains 
(•S. m. anabelce) ; but of the bird resident in southern Mexico 
(true S. w^AT/Vawa) , very few specimens — only 10 — could be 

»9 
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obtained, and for 9 of these I am indebted to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the Division of Economic Ornithology, Department of 
Agriculture, the National Museum collection containing a single 
specimen only. Although so small, numerically, this series is 
highly important, as showing that the resident birds of southern 
Mexico alone are entitled, unqualiBedly, to the name Sialia tnex- 
tcanay a fact which would not have been evident without them.* 
The number of specimens examined in connection with this 
paper and the sources from whence obtained are shown in the 
following tables : — 







^ 


9 


Total 


I. Sialia mexicana Sw. 




6 


4 


10 


II. S. m. occidentalis (Towns 


.). 


82 


23 


105 


III. S. m. anabelse Anthony. 




44 


18 


62 


Total, 




132 


45 


177 




L 


II. 


III. 


Total 


A. W. Anthony. 


— 


32 


60 


92 


National Museum. 


I 


67 


2 


70 


Division of Ornithology. 


9 


— 




9 


H.W. Henshaw. 


— 


6 


— 


6 



Total, 10 



>o5 



62 



177 



The conclusions reached after very careful examination and 
comparison of the large number of specimens examined may be 
summarized as follows : — 

(i) Although the Sialia mexicana of Swainson was plainly 
based on a specimen (from the "tableland of Mexico") having 
the back entirely blue, the series of specimens from southern 
Mexico, though small, is sufficient to show that such is by no 
means a constant — probably not even usual — character of the 
Mexican form. But these southern resident birds, besides aver- 
aging considerably larger than any others, are of a much deeper 
or darker, more purplish, blue color, and the females, at least, 



1 The northern and southern forms were, however, duly separated in 1881 !)y Mr. 
Henry See!)ohm, in Volume V of the 'Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum' (pp. 
331-333), though one of the supposed differential characters proves to !>e altogether 
unreliable. 
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have a far greater amount of cinnamon or rusty coloring on the 
under parts. 

(2) A series of nearly 50 adult males collected during the 
breeding season on the higher parts of the San Pedro Martir 
Mountiiins, Lower California, present as practically constant 
characteristics several features which, individually, are very 
rarely and in combination with one another never, seen in a still 
larger series (82 adult males) collected in various portions of the 
western United States and in Mexico. These peculiarities 
of the Lower Californian bird consist in (i) the entire absence 
or scarcely obvious development of chestnut on the back, (2) 
separation of the chestnut on the breast into two lateral patches 
by the longitudinal extension of the blue of the throat to that 
of the belly, (3) greater average size, especially of the bill, and 
(4) appreciably deeper, richer blue color of the upper parts, 
with the blue of the throat — often tliat of the breast and upper 
belly also — nearly or quite as intense as that of the upper 
parts. 

(3) The extensive series from the western United States, repre- 
senting numerous localities from southern California to Wash- 
ington on the Pacific coast and western Texas to Colorado in the 
interior, as well as from the northern and western States of 
Mexico, show great variations in plumage which are of a 
decided geographical significance* and may require subdivision of 
the series into two forms. The birds of this series are almost 
invariably smaller than those of the two preceding groups. They 
have, with few exceptions, the back more or less extensively 
chestnut, and the chestnut of the breast is almost invariably 
broadly continuous anteriorly. In 31 specimens from Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, northern Mexico and western Texas all 
but 2 (both autumnal birds from New Mexico) have the back 
and scapulars 'solid' chestnut, at least laterally and, broadly. 



1 Professor Ikiird first called attention to these variations in 'Birds of North America' 
(1858), p. 223, jis follows : — 

"The reddish brown of the back and breast is in the form of lateral patches, meeting 
more or less narrowly on the central line. Sometimes in the middle of the back it 
does not meet at all, and at others it is quite broadly continuous. The latter is most 
frequently seen in Rocky Mountain specimens. . . . Specimens from California 
occasionally have but little brown on the back, but it is almost always distinctly 
visible." 
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across the anterior portion. Among 34 specimens from Waah- 
tngton, Oregon, California, and the western edge of Nevada only 
6 art' of this character, the remainder having the chestnut of the 
hiick separated into two lateral patches, barely coalescing for a 
slight extent in a few specimens onlv, and often reduced to two 
wlilely separated and greatly restricted areas. The six excep- 
tions are I from Fort Tejon (August 7), 1 from Walker's Basin 
(November 5), 2 from Berryessa (November 14 and December 
S). 3 from Santa Isabel, San Diego Co. (December 39 and Feb- 
ruary 15), I from Murphy's, Calaveras Co. (winter), and 1 from 
San Francisco. The latter is without date, but is in spring or 
summer plumage; and being, obtained from a dealer's stock may 
well be ignored. The others are all fall or winter specimens,' 
and, except that from Murphy's, from southern California, may 
havo been migrants from the eastward. 

The type of Sia/ia occidentalls Townsend is a biril of the 
western style, with perhaps a little more than the average amount 
of chestnut on the back. Whether the type of S. emruleoeollh 
Vigors was also a representative of this style probably cannot 
now be determined, neither the description' nor colored figure 
being sufficiently accurate to permit positive identitication, while 
nothing whatever is said as Co its locality. 

While hesitating to formally separate the Rocky Mountain 
bird I believe it will yet be found necessary to do so; and in 
view of this probability would suggest for it the name Sialia 
mexicana bairdi^ in respectful memory of Professor Baird.as 
well as a proper recognition of his discovery of tlie geographical 
variations referred to.* 

' llic one from Fort Tejon, nlihough [ukfti in Augusl, had nearly i-i)mi>lpi«l Ihr foil 

•Seo ftwi-nolu on pagp 155. 

•Type. No. 7637. U. S. NalionnJ MuMum, Coinp no, New Mexico, Jan. 31. 1BJ4; 
Krnnnly&MOIIImuicn. 

*Siacc (he abovi^ woi written I find on ictcrtncc to some moraonuiibi which I 
dimI« concemlnE ipt^lmmi Dot niiw nvnllnlile for cmmlniitlon, Ihal among sprd- 
inem prniouslii enaminpd were ilic rollowini! luviog tht^ Inck wholly vhmnai: 
ltr:(irr'non, Oregiin. a; Wll»on'« IV»k and Allimmlirn. southern C«liK>rnia. 3. On 
■he ulhrr hand, atnong thote with tlir luck only putt))' chMlnul were the fDllowlD( 
Ur-jivcrton, UreKoit, \y. Wllson'i I'cak nod San Utefo, Uahtornio. \ e» ' 
().i>,Nm M«ico. I. 
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The amount of chestnut on the back is usually more or less 
correlated with a similar variation of that on the breast ; but not 
always so. Of the specimens now at hand of S, m. occidentalis 
in its larger sense (that is, including both the typical form and 
the chestnut-backed style which I have named, provisionally, 
S. m. bairdi)^ only 6 out of a total of 65 have the chestnut of the 
breast nearly or quite divided into two lateral patches, these all 
of the western style, the localities represented being as follows : 
Ft. Steilacoom, Washington, i (April 17) ; Mt. Lassen, Cali- 
fornia, I (July 4); Nicasio, California, i (April 11); Mt. 
Whitney, California, 1 (October 23) ; Carson City, Nevada, i 
(February 21) ; and Genoa, Nevada, i (June 20). These all 
have very little chestnut on the back, amounting in the Genoa 
specimen to a mere trace, observable only on the closest 
inspection.^ 

The chestnut on the breast is as a rule decidedly broader in 
the birds with wholly brown backs, but occasionally an example 
with very little chestnut on the back will be found with the 
maximum width of that color across the breast. There is so 
much individual variation in the intensity of this color that it is 
difficult to tell whether in one form it averages deeper than in 
the other ; but apparently it averages paler in the coast form. 

From the foregoing it will be seen tliat while the presence or 
absence of chestnut on the back and the degree to which it is 
developed is largely a variable individual character and only 



Dr. A. K. Fisher has examined a scries of 10 adult males in the collection of the 
Division of Ornithology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, with the view of testing 
this character, and kindly submits the following result : — 

Back with more or less blue : Pyramid Lake, Nevada, 2 (June 24) ; Prescott, Ari- 
zona, I (June 21). 

Back entirely chestnut : Fort Davis, Texas, i (Jan. 2) ; Kanab, Utah, i (Dec. 26); 
San Francisco Mts., Arizona, i (August) ; Charleston Mts., Nevada, i (February) ; 
Mt. Whitney, California, i (Sept. 4) ; San Bernardino, California, 2 (Dec. 30). 

It will thus be seen that this material, in the main, bears out the geographical signi- 
ficance of the variation in question, though the two examples with wholly chestnut 
backs from Bcaverton, Oregon (which is on the west side of the mountains and 
near the Columbia River), in addition to other exceptions to the rule, show clearly 
that the variation is not strictly geographical. 

' These six examples bear a very close resemblance to 5. m . anabela, but may be 
separated by their decidedly more slender bill, and, except in the case of the one from 
Fort Steilacoom and that from Genoa by the perceptibly lighter shade of blue and 
lighter chestnut on the sides of the breast. 
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partially correlated with locality, its absence or very slight 
development is the rule among the birds of this species resident 
on the high mountains of Lower California ; that it is never ( ?) 
wholly absent though sometimes very slightly developed among 
those from the Pacific coast district north of Lower California, 
from which area most specimens have the chestnut on the back 
moderately developed, that is, almost always more or less inter- 
rupted (often widely) by blue along the median line; and that 
among those from the interior plateau region the back is, as a 
rule, entirely chestnut. 

The series of resident Mexican birds ts much too small to 
admit of even a guess as to which style of plumage prevails 
among Ihem. 

1 have taken advantage of the opportunity offered by the large 
series of specimens brought together as the basis of this paper, 
to prepare descriptions of typical specimens of the several forms, 
representing the two sexes in these seasonal adult plumages, 
which are presented herewith, together with their principal 
synonymy and various critical observations. 

The preparation of a 'key' for the ready identification of speci- 
mens has proven a matter of extreme difficulty, for the reason 
that no single character will serve for the definition of any form, 
the nearest approach to constancy of a single character being, 
so far as the materl.il examined indicates, the much darker, 
more purplish, blue of the resident birds of southern Mexico 
and the wholly chestnut back of the birds from the plateau 
region of the United States. 

I am aware the following attempt at a key is very unsatis. 
factory ; but on account of the fact that our series of true S. 
mexicana is very inadequate, and not wholly sufficient as to the 
other forms (the proportion of specimens obtained during the 
breeding season being too small), it is the best I have been able 
to devise. 

A. Chestnut color of back extremelj' variable in amount, Bomrtiraea 
entirely absent, but in the latter caie chcdtiut of breast con tin uoui 
anteriorly. 
a. Back usually (?) wrlth Utile if any chednut; blue of upper pans 

of a rich deep 'tmalt' hue; wing in adult male averaging 4. 38. 

(Highlands of southern Mexico.) 1. ~ 
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b. Back usually with much chestnut, often wholly so, rerj rarely 
with a mere trace ; blue of upper parts varying from rich ultra- 
marine to light cobalt; wing in adult male averaging 4.07. 

a^. Back with median portion more or less blue, the chestnut 
sometimes restricted to a mere trace on each side. (Pacific 
coast, from British Columbia to southern California, east to 
western Nevada, casually, during migrations, to New Mexico.) 

2. 8. m. occidentalis (Towns.). 

b^. Back wholly chestnut. (Rocky mountain district south to 
northern Mexico.) 3. S. m. bairdi Ridgw. 

B» Chestnut color of back and breast greatly reduced in extent, usually 
wholly wanting or barely indicated on the former, and divided into 
two lateral patches by backward extension of blue of throat on the 
latter. Blue of upper parts intermediate between ^smalt* and ultra- 
marine; wing in adult male averaging 4.29. (Mountains of Lower 
California.) 4. S. m. anabeUe Anthony. 



1. Sialia mexicana Swainson. 

Mexican Bluebird. 

Sialia mexicana Swains. F. B.-A. II, 1831, 202, foot-note (tableland of 
Mexico 1). — ScL. P. Z. S. 1856, 293 (Cordova^); 1859, 362 
(Jalapa*); Catal. 1862, 11 (part, Jalapa). — Sumichr. Mem. Bost. 
Soc. I, 1869, 544 (alp. reg. of Mt. Popocatapetl). — ScL. and Salv. 
Nom. Neotr. 1873, 4 (Mexico). — Bouc. Cat. Av. 1876, 149 (Mexico). 
— Salv. and GoDM., Biol. Centr. Am. I, pt. 6, 1879, 47 (part). — 
Seebohm, Cat. B. Brit. Mus., V, i88i, 331 (highlands of Mexico). 

Geographical Range. — Highest mountains of southern Mexico, 
(Orizaba, Popocatapetl, etc.) in summer, descending to the tableland in 
winter. 

Adult male in breeding season (135,701, Cofre de Perote, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, May 30, 1893; E. W.Nelson): Above uniform rich smalt-blue, 
darker (hyacinth blue) anteriorly; shafts of remiges and rectrices deep 
black, and tips of the former, especially on inner webs, dull blackish 



> "Sialia mexicana Sw. Size of 6'. arctica : upper plumage bright purple-blue, 
chin and throat the same ; across the breast a rufous band, which color is continued 
on the sides and flanks ; middle of the body, vent, and under tail covers light blue, 
inclining to white. Total length 6 1-2, wings 4 1-2, tarsi 3-4, tail 3 inches. Inhabits 
Mexico. In Mr. Taylor's collection." 

•These localities, according to Prof. Sumichrast (1. c), are probably incorrect 
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slale. Chin, throat, niiH upper psrl of chest tliill ■innlt-bliie (dccidcdljr, 
but not abruptly, paler and duller than top and nidri of lieiid) ; sidCB of 
ch«et, aides, and flanka chettnui-cianamoii, incMniiig to rmm brown. 
this color extending rather narrowlj' acrosK the upper breatt, where, how- 
ever, somewhat ttrenked with blue along the median line; lower ineilian 
portion of breaat, upper part of bellvi axlllara, and under wing-coverlii. 
light, gmyiih smnlt-blue, inclining to cainpanula-blue; the under tail- 
coverts i-imiUr but Ktitl paler, with haial portion and edges of TeHlhrr* 
grayish white; lower belly and anal region dull i;iayish white. Bill and 
reel black. Total length (bkin), 6.2g; wing, 4,6a; tall, 1.88'; exposed 
cutmen, 0,50: tarsuii, 0.65 ; middle toe, 0.61. 

Aduit matt iit autumn (No. 135.709, Villnr, San Liiix PutoHi. Mckico, 
Sept. 29, 1891 ! E. W. Nelson); Above purplish cobnh-blue, the back 
and ccnpulars overlaid or obscured by grayish brown wath occupyiriK. 
broadly, the lips of the fealherti top al head similarly but more falnlly 
obtcured bj brownish gray. Otherwise similar to the breeding plumage, 
ai described above, but blue of under parts much paler (.inlermediate 
between 'campanula' blue and 'flax'flower' blue), except on Hxlllars, under 
wing-coverts, and under Iail<overts, which are campanula blue, the 
latter with whitish margins. Cinnamon-cheiitnut or breast extending 
continuously across. Total length (skin), 6.65; wing, 4.35; tail, 1.78; 
tarsus, o.Si; middle toe, 0.60. 

AdHl/ female in brieding stuton (No. 135,70s, Mt- Orizaba. Puebla, 
April 19, 1893; E. W. NeUon): Above dull grayish blue, becoming 
brightblue (intermediate between 'cninpanula' and 'cobalt') on rump, upper 
lsiI.cov«rt» and liiil, dulle*t on the back, where incliiiiiig to dr«b-brown 
on scapular region, etpeclally anterior portion; outermost primary with 
outer web broadly margined with pure while, and outer web or exterior 
tail-feather almost wholly pure white. Chin, throat, and malar region 
dull light blui*h gray, the chin and upper throat very indistinctly mottled 
with darker; entire chest (except upper medi.in portion, where mixed 
with gray of thcoat), upper breast, sides, and flanks, uniform rufoua- 
cinnamon, deepest on sides of chest; median portion of lower breast light 
dull gray, fading to dull whitish gray on belly and anal region; under 
tall.coverls light grayish blue, broadly margined with white. Bill and 
feel black. Total length (skin), 6.K); wing, 4.30; tail, i.yu; exposed 
culmeii,o.43; tariu»,o.Si; middle toe. 0.60. 

Adult ftmalt in winter (No. 135.711. Mt. Popocaupeil. Mexico, 
February 14, 1893: E. W. Netaon) : Very similar to the specimen (in 
breeding plumage) described above, but back and scapulars uniforraly 
warm brown ('Prout's' brown), and cinnamon.color of breast, etc.. deeper 
SI well as much more extensive (covering entire chest and breast, as well 
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as whole of sides and flanlcs). Total length (skin), 6.25; wing, 4.25; 
tail, 2.60'; exposed cul men, 0.40; tarsus, 0.82; middle toe, 0.58. 

The six adult males of this form before me vary remarkably 
in coloration. The one in breeding plumage described above 
was selected as agreeing more closely with Swainson's original 
description than any of the others. Like Swainson's 'type,' 
this is absolutely without a trace of brown on the back or scapu* 
lars, and the uniform blue of the upper parts is of the same rich, 
dark purplish hue. 

An adult male in similar condition of plumage collected on 
Mt. Orizaba, Puebla, April 19, by Mr. Nelson (No. 135,703, 
collector's number 1040), is in general appearance similar, but 
has a distinct patch of chestnut-brown on each side of the back 
(on outermost anterior scapulars), has the blue of the throat 
and lower breast paler and duller, and the cinnamon-chestnut 
of the breast much more extensive and absolutely unbroken in 
the median portion. 

Another specimen from the same locality collected April 21 
(No. 1351704) has these features still more pronounced, the 
chestnut of the back extending quite across on the anterior 
portion, and the whole breast, as well as the chest, being 
uniform cinnamon-chestnut, though not quite so deep in color 
nor so extensive as in the February specimen from Mt. Popo- 
catapetl, mentioned below. 

An adult male in perfect plumage from Mt. Popocatapetl 
obtained February 24, 1893, by Mr. Nelson (No. 135.710, 
collector's number 849), has the upper parts exactly as in the 
example just mentioned, but the under parts are still more 
extensively cinnamon-chestnut, this color occupying not only 
the whole of the chest, breast, sides, and flanks, but also the 
lower throat. The whole throat is faintly tinged with rusty, 
and the color of the breast, etc., approaches far more closely to 
chestnut than cinnamon. 

An example in fresh autumnal plumage from the foot-hills 
nearCharcas, San Luis Potosi (No. 124,903, November 13, 1891, 
P. L. Jouy) is not only wholly rich deep smalt blue above, but 

* Average and extreme measurements of wing and tail in 4 adult females are as 
follows: Wing: Average, 4.26; longest, 4.30; shortest, 4.22. Tail: Average, 2.64; 
longest, 2.70; shortest, 2.55. 

30 
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the lower parts are also chiefly blue (deep 'c:impnnulii'), fading 
into pale bluish gray on lower belly and anal region and relieved 
anteriorly by a large patch of chestnut extending from the sides 
of the chest to the flanks, but posteriorly narrower and broken 
by admixture of light grayish bhit:. 

Thai the type of S. mexicana (described from a specimen 
"in Mr. Taylor's collection") came from some part of the State 
of Pnebla, or immediately contiguous territory, is rendered prob- 
able through the re-discovery near Charcas, by Mr. P. L. Jouy, 
of Aphehcoma cyanotis. the type of which (without definite 
locality) was also collected by Mr. Taylor.' 

Females of this form may be at once distinguished from those 
of S. m. occidentalis and S. m. anabelte (which arc much alike) 
by the far deeper, more purplish blue of the upper p:irts, and 
altogether more distinct and extended cinnamomeons color of 
the under parts. They :ire also decidcdlv larger, especially it) 
length of wing. 



z. Sialia mexicana occidentalis (Townseno). 
Wkstbrn Bluubiku. 

Siatia ocridenlaiis TqWN5. Jour. Ac. Nut. Sci. Pliiliid, VII. 1837. 1S8 
(Columbia R.).'— AuD. B. Am. IJ, :84i, 176. pi. i.ls.— Nutt. Man. 
lA ed. I, 1840. 513.— Heihm. Jour. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philnd. 11. 1851. 
164 (Californin).— WooDH. Silgrenve'a Rep, 1853. 68— Hbnrv, 
Proc. Ac. Nai. Sci. Philad. VII. 185s, 310 (New Mexico).— NtWB. 
P. R. R. Rep, VI, iSs?, 80.— Skkboum. Cm. B. Brit. Mu.. V, 
iSSi, 331 (Pacific Coniil U. S. to Rock}' Mt*.. ri. to Bril. Columb,, 
■- to ColorRdo bnnin). 

Sylvia oecidtmlalit Ahd. Biog. V, 1839, 41, pi- 393- 

I C/. Pioc. U. S. Nat. Mui.. — . — , -. 



blue. 

"Fttnali and yams, Srayiih, faintly lEnged with blue, breaming brighter on llw 
rump, wings nnd ull ; beneath, pole rufoui xnd gray. The bill is lungn than that of 
the comtnon nallve \i, t.. easleni] ipecips. which ii tlronsly resembln in many 

"Inhaiiiis the plains of th>' Columbia River." iToWttSKNn. I. c.) 
Towniend's lypei (ndiill mule und female) irr In the Nationul Mui 
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Sialia cmruleocoUis Vig. Zool. Voy. Blossom, 1839, ^8, pi. 3 (Cali- 
fornia?).* 

Sialia mexicana (nee Swains.) Gamb. Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. Ill, 
1846, 113 (California) ; Jour. Ac. Nat. Sci. Phil. I, 1847, 37 (do.). — 
ScL. P. Z. S. 1857, 126 (California); 1859, 235 (Vancouver I.). — 
Baird, B. N. Am. 1858, 223; Cat. N. Am. B. 1859, No. 159; 
Review, 1864, 63. — Coop. Orn. Cal. I, 1S70, 28. — Coues, Key, 1872, 
76; 2d ed., 1884, 258; Check List, 1873, No. 17; 2ded. 18S2, No. 28; 
B. N. W. 1874, 14; B. Col. Val. 1878, 80.— B. B. & R. Hist. N. 
Am. B. I., 1874, 65, pi. 5, fig. 2. — Lawr. Mem. Bost. Soc. N. H. 
II, 1874, 267 (Mazatlan; plains of Colima*). — Ridgw. Norn. N. 
Am. B. 1881, No. 23; Man. 1887, 581. — Anthony, Zoe, IV, No. 3, 
1893, 247 (San Pedro Mai*tir Mts., Lower Cal.; common during 
migrations). 

Geographical Distribution. — Western United States in general (in 
wooded districts), north to British Columbia, east to Colorado, western 
Texas, and New Mexico, south to San Pedro Martir Mts., Lower Cal- 
ifornia, western and northern Mexico (Mazatlan, Colima, Sonora, 
Chihuahua and Cohahuila). Apparently breeding to nearly the southern 
limit of its range.' 

SuBSP. Char. — Smaller than true 5. mexicana^ with the blue color of 
upper parts much lighter (ultramarine or light smalt blue instead of deep 

' "Sial. capite, gula, collo, corporequc superiori Cceruleis ; dorso interscapular! 
bninnescenti ; pectore abdominisque lateribus rufis, hoc imo albescent!. 

"Longitude corporis, 6 1-4; rostri, 5-8; alee, a carpo ad apicum rem!g!s secundae, 
4 1-2 ; caudoe, 3 ; tars!, 7-8. 

"This species may be distinguished from the Sylvia siaiis. Lath., which forms the 
type of Mr. Swainson's genus Sia/ia, by the blue color of the throat in front, and the 
brown color of the back. The bill is also slighter than in the latter bird. A young 
specimen, or perhaps a female of the species, is in the collection, which has the 
colours much less vivid than in the adult bird ; the rufous color of the lower body 
seems also to extend further up the throat. It, however, evinces its distinction from 
the young of the allied species by the slighter bill, and by a white mark extending 
over the outer web of the interior quill-feathers, at their base." (VIGORS, 1. c.) 

No locality is mentioned, but the specimens on which the above descriptions were 
based were cither from California or the west coast of Mexico. 

• I have not seen Col. Grayson's Mazatlan specimens, but an adult male and female 
collected by Xantus on the plains of Colima, in October, 1863, now in the National 
Museum Collection, are of this form. 

' An adult female from Saltillo, Cohahuila, obtained by Lieut. Couch in May, 1853, 
is in worn breeding plumage. Even in tlTe San Pedro Martir Mountains, Lower 
California, where it is said to be "very common during migrations from sea level to 
the top of the range," a few remain, according to Mr. Anthony (I. c.) "to nest with the 
local race." 
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AdmU male in spring {t_vpe. No. 1930, Columbia Riier; J. K. Town- 
seiid) : Upper parts rich coball blue; sides of upper back (nol scapulars) 
chestnut, forming two somewhat wedge-shaped patches, nearlj' connecied 
anteriorly, the median feathers of the upper back being tipped with 
chestnut; tips of remiges (broadly) brownish dusky. Sides of head and 
tiech. chin, throat, and chest cobalt-blue, rather lighter than upper pans; 
sides of breast whoUv chestnut, this color extending across the upper 
breast and posteriorly over the sides to the flanks, where considembly 
paler; median lower breast or upper belly light grayish blue, fading into 
dull while on lower belly and anal region ; under tail-coverts pale grayish 
blue margined with grayish white, and with dusky shans. Bill deep 
black ; legs and feet dark brown. Total length (skin), 6.10; wing. 4. to; 
tail.J55; exposed culmen (tip of bill broken); tarsus, 0.80; middle toe, 

AduU male in aulumn (No. 107,187, Humboldt Bay, California, Nov. 
It, i8Sj; Chas. H. Townsend) : Similar to the male in spring, as 
described above, but feathers of hinder half of head, neck, back, chin, 
throat, and chest indliitinclly lipped with pale brownish gray, considerably 
obscuring the blue, which on (lie chin, throat, and chest is considerably 
paler than on the upper parts 1 feathers of chestnut patch on breast tipped 
with paler; remiges and rectrices with narrow terminal margins of whitish. 
The blue is of a much more purplish hue than in the type, and the chest- 
nut color on the sides of the back Is more restricted, but thcw arc Indi- 
vidual, not seasonal, ilitferences. Total length (skin). 6.00; wing, 4.051 
tail, 1..48; exposed cu1men,o.43! tarsus, D.75; middle toe, 0.55. 

Adult fenmle Ik ffriHg (No. 82,590. Mnrin Co.. California. April 15, 
1878; C. A. Allen): Top of he:id and hind-neck mouse-gray, fainlly 
tinged with light blue, especially on hind-neck ; back and s^npulurs hair- 
brown, becoming pnlcr and grayer, and tinged with light blue, poiterlnrly; 
rump, upper tail-coverts, lesser wing-coverts, and tail cerulean blue, 
brightest on rump; outer web of Inlenil lail-feaiher broadly edged with 
whitei middle wing-coverts dusky, margined with grayish blue; gr«»t«r 
coverts and tertials deep grayish brnwn margined with light brownish 
gray; primary-coverts similar, but strongly tinged with blue; outer webs 
of primaries light glaucous- blue, narrowly edged with whitish, the outer> 
most one broadly and sharply edged with pure white. Sides of head 
grayish brown, more decidedly brown on enr-coverts, the eyes encircled 



1 Average and e 
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He mcisurcmenis at wing ,-ind tail in a SPtiei of Sa adult males 
'.lidtnlalii anil*u>ri/i( areas followi; Wing: Avengn. 4J0; 
j.^po. Tiul: Avrragc. a.63 ; li>n|;csl. 3.80; shumrit. 140. 
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by an indistinct orbital ring of dull grayish white; malar region, chin, 
and throat, pale grayish brown; whole breast dull light cinnamon, this 
color extending (more faintly) over sides but disappearing on flanks; 
rest of under parts similar in color to throat, passing into dull whitish on 
lower belly and anal region; lower tail-coverts grayish blue centrally, with 
blackish shaft-streaks, and bioadly margined with grayish white. Bill 
and feet brownish black. Total length (skin), 6.10; wing, 3.95; tail, 2.45; 
exposed culmen, 0.45; tarsus, 0.82; middle toe, 0.60. 

Adult female in autumn (No. 2,949, Columbia River; J. K. Townsend) : 
Similar to the spring plumage, as described above, but colors more suf- 
fused, the blue less bright, top of head and hind-neck more strongly 
tinged with blue, whitish orbital ring much more distinct, the breast and 
sides deeper cinnamon-brown. Total length (skin), 6.50; wing, 3.97; 
tail, 2.42; exposed culmen, 0.45; tarsus, 0.85; middle toe, 0.63. 

b. Chestnut-backed form (5. m, hairdt). 

Adult male in spring^ (type of 5. m. bairdi Ridgw., No. 7637, Camp 
no, "New Mexico," Jan. 31, 1854; Kennerly and Mollhausen) : Head and 
neck all round, chest, and upper parts except back and scapulars, rich 
ultramarine-blue, with a tinge of smalt-blue, rather paler on chin, throat, 
and chest; entire back, including most of the scapulars, uniform chestnut, 
forming a *solid* shield-shaped patch, abruptly defined anteriorly against 
the blue of the hind-neck; upper tail-coverts with indistinct blackish 
median streaks; ends of remiges abruptly blackish dusky, with very 
narrow but distinct terminal margins; shafts of remiges and rectrices 
glossy black. Entire breast (except lower median portion), sides, and 
flanks,- uniform chestnut, of a rather lighter more rusty shade than that on 
the back; lower median portion of breast and upper part of abdomen, 
bright grayish blue, like throat and chest; rest of belly light bluish gray 
becoming whitish about the anal region ; under tail-coverts light cam- 
panula-blue, margined with white. Bill and feet black. Total length 
(skin), 6.60 (6.25 before skinning); wing, 435; tail, 2.75; exposed 
culmen, 0.45; tarsus, 0.80; middle toe, 0.52. 

Adult male in autumn (No. 68,442, Black River, Arizona, Oct. 7, 1874; 
H. W. Henshaw) : Similar to the spring plumage, as described above, 
but blue of head, neck and chest obscured by brownish gray tips to the 
feathers (these more rusty on the chest), chestnut of back and scapulars 
duller and broken by paler tips to the feathers, that of the chest also 
varied with paler tips; blue of upper belly and median lower breast rather 
paler and duller. Total length (skin), 6.20; wing, 4.43; tail, 2.85; 
exposed culmen, 0.40; tarsus, 0.80; middle toe, 0.58. 



* Although the date is so early the plumage is in perfect condition, without a trace 
of the paler, duller tips to many of the feathers which characteri^ the autumnal and 
early winter dress. 
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AduU ftmaU iu spring- {fio. ^i.iyi, Fl. Whipple, AriKonB, April ig, 
1865; E. Coues): Practically idetilical in coloralion with No. 8i,S90, 
Murin Cii., California {described previouslj-), but biiffj- ciiinnmon of 
brenit tin){ing chett and throat, inalend of being sharply' defined Kgniiiil 
the clear light dmb-gray of chett. Total length (*kin), 6.30 (6,60 before 
skinning); wing, 4.15; lail, 1.47; enpoted cnlmen, 0.4S! tarsui, 0.7?; 
middle toe, 0,60. 

Adult femalt in auf«mii (No. 69,116, Apaclie, Ariionn. Oct. 14. 1874; 
H. W. Henshaw): Praclicall;' identical in coloration with No, 1949, 
described on page 157. Toul length (skin). 5.95; wing, 4.00* tail, 3.50; 
exposed culnnen, 0.43; tarsus. 0.75; middle 106,0.55. 

In adult males of ihe Coast form, the blue varies from the light 
zu e hue of the type to a clear purplish smalt blue in No, 21,415, 
Ft Cook, Cal. (OctobtT az). Both these extremes are very 
u s 1 however, no other examples in the entire series 
1 1 o cl ng either of them very closely. Among the remainder, 
tl e 1 lue nges from a hue intermediate between smalt and ultra- 
m ne to pure ultramarine. 

The only specimen which, at first sight, seems to have 110 
chestnut on the buck is No. 13,281, Genoa, Nevada (June ao) ; 
but close inspection discovers traces of chestnut in the form of 
edgings to some of the feathers on each side of the upper back. 
This example also has the blue of the chest extended to the belly, 
completely dividing the chestnut of the breast. It is also unuau- 
ally large, the wing measuring 4-35, the tail 3. So. It thus ap- 
proaches in all these characters S. m. atralielie, but may be at 
once separated by the much more slender bill. Specimens in 
perfect adult spring plumage (as No. 82,589. Nicasio, Californin 
(April 11) show little if any ditVereiice in intensity of color 
between the blue of the throat and chest and that on top of the 

Adult males of the Rocky Mountain form average perhaps a 
little more purplish blue than the coast form, tl>c extremes being 
cobalt and smalt-blue, the average hue being intermediate 
between small and ultr;imarine, but nearer the former. Several 
males of this form show very distinct black mesial streaks on the 
upper tnil-coverts (e- g.. No. 105,25s, El Paso Co., Colorado. 
March 30, and No. 41,117, Ft. Whipple Ariitona, April 19). 

I have been unable to detect any ditrercncc between females of 
the two forms. There is a consideralile amount of individual 
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variation in this sex, affecting chiefly the blue color, which varies 
from light cobalt or azure to very nearly a verditer hue, with a 
decided gp-eenish tinge to the edges of the rectrices ; the distinct- 
ness of blue tinge to color of pileum and hind-neck, and the color 
of the back, which is always distinctly browner than adjacent 
parts, and, strange to say, sometimes more distinctly brown in 
coast specimens than those from the interior. 



3. Si^lia mexicana anabelse Anthony. 

San Pedro Bluebird. 

Sialia mexicana anabelce Anthony, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 2d sen II, Oct. 
1889, 79 (San Pedro Martir Mts., Lower Cal.) ; Zoe, IV, No. 3, 
1893, 247 (in text, under 5. mexicana). — A. O. U. Comm. Auk, 
Jan. 1890, 66. 

Gbographical Range. — San Pedro Martir Mountains, Lower Cali- 
fornia (resident). 

SuBSP. Char. — Differing from true 5. mexicana in shorter wing, the 
tail averaging a little longer; lighter blue above; lower parts with much 
more blue ; the chestnut color often confined to a patch on each side of the 
breast. Differing from 5. m. occidentalis in longer wing and tail, larger 
bill, and less extent of the chestnut color, both above and below, that of 
upper parts never extensive, and usually nearl^^, often quite, wanting, that 
of under parts usually confined to a patch on each side of breast. Females 
to be distinguished from those of 5. m. occidentalis ovAy (?) by stouter bill. 

Adult male in spring (type, coll. A. W. Anthony, San Pedro Martir 
Mts., Lower California, May 6, 1889) : Upper parts entirely rich smalt- 
blue, inclining to ultramarine in certain lights, without even a trace of 
blue on back or scapulars; greater part of inner webs of tertials and tips 
of all the remiges (broadly) dull black ; shafts of remiges and rectrices 
glossy black. Lower parts rich blue (intermediate between smalt and 
ultramarine), nearly as intense anteriorly as color of upper parts, but 
fading to light grayish blue on belly, which becomes lighter, scarcely 
bluish, gray centrally; under tail-coverts campanula-blue. A patch of 
chestnut on each side of breast, separated by a bright blue space about 
0.80 of an inch wide. Bill, legs, and feet deep black. Total length 
(skin), 6.20; wing, 4.32; tail, 2.90^ ; exposed culmen, 0.47; tarsus, 0.75; 
middle toe, 0.55. 

^ Average and extreme measurements of wing and tail of 41 adult males are as 
follows : Wing : Average, 4.29 ; longest, 448 ; shortest, 4.10. 
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Adult female in spring (same locality, May i, 1889; A. W. Anthony) : 
Top of head, hind-neck and sides of neck brownish gray distinctly glossed 
with lavender-blue; ear-coverts deeper brownish gray, or drab, without 
blue gloss; chin pale gray; throat and upper chest similar but tinged 
with fawn-color; breast and sides russet-cinnamon, paler on flanks; 
belly light smoke-gray \ under tail-coverts light grayish blue, margined 
with white, and with narrow dusky shaft-streaks. Back and scapulars 
dull grayish brown, tinged with purplish cinnamon, the median portion 
of the back glossed with grayish blue ; lesser and middle wing-coverts 
bright smalt-blue; greater coverts and tertials duller, more grayish, blue, 
margined with dull light grayish; secondaries and primary-coverts dull 
smalt-blue, dusky at tips, and edged with paler; primaries and rectrices 
campanula-blue, becoming dusky at tips, the outer web of exterior 
primary and tail-feathers broadly edged with white; lower back, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts bright campanula-blue, or light smalt-blue. Bill 
and feet black. Total length (skin), 6.40; wing, 4.15; tail, 2.80*; 
exposed culmen, 0.45 ; tarsus, 0.80. 

In the series of 44 adult males examined there is naturally a 

considerable amount of individual variation in plumage. That 

affecting the development of the chestnut color on back and 
breast may be summarized as follows : — 

With no chestnut whatever on back or scapulars. . . 21 

With the back chiefly blue 18 

With the back about equally blue and chestnut. ... 4 

With the chestnut of the breast divided 30 

With the chestnut of the breast continuous anteriorlv. . 11 
Not belonging strictly to either category 2 

In addition to this individual variation in the development of 
the chestnut there is a very slight one in the shade of the blue, 
which ranges from almost a 'smalt' hue to rich ultramarine; but 
the variation in this respect is far less than in either true S, mcx- 
icana or either of tiie northern races. 

Unfortunately there are no specimens in Mr. Anthony's series 
representing eitiier sex in (futumn or winter plumage, all his 
specimens having been obtained during the breeding season. 



' Average and extreme measurements of wing and tail in 18 adult females are as 
follows: Wing: Average, 4.13; longest. 4.27 ; shortest, 4.00. Tail: Average, 2.62 ; 
longest, 2.70 ; shortest, 245. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF PIPILO 
FROM MOUNT ORIZABA, MEXICO. 

BY ULYSSES O. COX. 

While on Mount Orizaba, Mexico, as a member of Dr. Sco- 
vell's party during the summer of 189 1 I made a small collection 
of birds of the region which Mr. Robert Ridgway of the U. S. 
National Museum has had the kindness to identify for me. 
Among them Mr. Ridgway finds a Pipilo which appears to be 
a new species. I have given it the specific name orizabce and 
append here Mr. Ridgway's description and comparison with 
related species. 

Pipilo orizabse Cox, sp. nov. 

**Sp. CHAR.-7-Most like P. maculatus Sw., but no black whatever on 
upper parts, which are plain grayish brown; white markings of scapulars 
and wing feathers nearly obsolete, sides and flanks much paler in color, 
and size somewhat greater. 

''^ Adult male (No. 132,720, U. S. National Museum, Mount Orizaba, 
Mexico, alt. 11,000 feet; Ulysses O. Cox): Above uniform dull grayish 
brown, slightly tinged with olive, scarcely darker on the head; outer- 
most scapulars with marginal elongated spots of white, and lowermost 
middle and greater wing-coverts with more roundish terminal spots of 
the same; no white markings on remiges, but primaries edged with 
light brownish gray; tail (except middle feathers) very dark brown, the 
three outermost feathers with a large, abruptly defined, white spot termi- 
nating inner webs, that on the lateral feather nearly i inch long. Chin, 
throat, and chest blackish brown, gradually lightening on sides of head 
and grading gradually intg color of crown, the throat spotted with white 
beneath the surface; sides, flanks, and under tail-coverts ochraceous- 
buff", somewhat deeper anteriorly; median lower parts white, broadest 
and purest anteriorly, next to blackish brown of the chest. Bill black; 
legs light brown, toes darker. Total length (skin), 8.30*; wing, 3.35; 
tail, 3.85; exposed culmen, 0.60; tarsus, 1.17; middle toe, 0.78. 

"This bird is obviously quite distinct from both P. maculatus 
and P, macronyx^ as well as their hitherto described allies. 
The pure white and abruptly defined tail-spots, and entire 

i Before skinning, 21 cm., ^ about 8.27 inches. 
ai 
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absence of g^een or yellow from any part of the plumage separate 
it at once from P. macronyx^ P, virescens and P. complexus; the 
entire absence of black from the upper parts from P, maculatus 
and P, submaculatus^ while it differs from all in having the 
entire top and sides of the head grayish brown, like the back, 
instead of black, like the chest. The general color of the upper 
parts is very much that of the darker examples of P, fuscus^ 
but the color has, in certain lights, a very preceptible olivaceous 
cast." 



BIRDS OF ONEIDA COUNTY, NEW YORK. 

BY EGBERT BAGG. 

Since the publication of the article by Dr. Ralph and myself 
in 'The Auk' for July, 1890, I have been able to add the follow- 
ing to our local list. These eight new records, together with 
Vireo solitarius plumbeus^ recorded from the adjoining county 
of Madison, by Gerrit S. Miller, Jr., in the last number of this 
journal, make the total number of species and subspecies recorded 
from '^Oneida County, N. Y., and its immediate vicinity*' two 
hundred and thirty-nine. 

Rissa tridactyla. — A voung male of this species was killed at Constantia, 
Oswego Co. (on Oneida Lake), Nov. 9, 1890, b_v Robert J. Hughes. 

R3mchop8 nigra. — I have latelv examined a specimen of this bird in a 
taxidermist's shop in Utica, which was brought in in the fall of 1893 
(October ?) and reported to have been killed near Whitesboro. Baird. 
Brewer, and Ridgway sav of this species: "It is never known to be 
driven astray by any storm, however violent." 

Astrelata hasitata. — A male of this rare straggler was shot at Verona 
Beach, on Oneida Lake, August 28, 1893, by the Rev. G. A. Biederman, 
who presented it to Alex. H. Moore, a young ornithologist of Utica, who 
mounted and preserved it. Mr. B. reports that there were two birds 
together, but careful search shortly afterward failed to find the other, and 
it may have been some other species. Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Moore, who brought the bird to me for identification while in the flesh. 
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and who loaned it to me after it was mounted, I was able to secure accu- 
rate measurements and fairly good photographs of this bird. 

The stomach was empty. The coloration was exactly as given by Dr. 
Coues, as quoted by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway. The measurements 
were as follows: Length, 16 in.; wing, 10; tail 5^, its graduation, li; 
bill, li, } deep, ^ wide; tube, i; tarsus, i^; middle toe and claw, 2\. 

Branta nigricans. — A fine specimen of this rare bird was killed by Mr. 
Agustus Dexter of Utica at Lewis Point, Madison County (on Oneida 
Lake), Oct- 30, 1891. The bird flew in from the lake and alighted on the 
sand beach, where it was attacked by Crows. These birds attracted its 
attention so that Mr. Dexter easily walked within range and secured the 
bird. 

Ardetta exilis. — A good specimen of this Bittern was killed at New 
York Mills, by Mr. Charles C. Trembley of Utica, May 30, 1892. This 
bird is a very common summer resident, breeding in the marshes of the 
Seneca River only a short distance west of Oneida Lake (about 35 miles 
as the crow flies), and connected with it by water courses (the Seneca and 
Oneida Rivers uniting to form the Oswego), and it has therefore been a 
bird which we have always expected to find in our neighborhood, but this 
is our first record. 

Tringacanutus — A young bird was taken at Lewis Point, Oneida Lake, 
in Madison County, Aug. 26, 1891. 

Limosa hsmastica. — A specimen was killed about a mile west of Lewis 
Point, Sept. 7, 1891, and another near the same place a few weeks later. 
The plumage of the first of these was in a transition state between that of 
winter and summer, and there was quite a white patch on the wing. 

Dendroica csrulea. — A fine male in full plumage was taken at Clinton, 
May 9, 1890. 

In addition to the above new records, the following are worthy 
of mention. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. — Given in the list pn the authority 
of others only. One in the collection of Alex. Moore of Utica, identified 
by the writer, was taken at Utica in April, 1893. 

Phalacrocorax carbo. — Given in the list on the authority of others only. 
I have had the pleasure of examining a fine specimen, killed on Oneida 
Lake, Oct. 13, 1890. The taxidermist who mounted it informed me that 
**the stomach contained a small fish and a soft-shell crab." How long 
was this bird from salt water? 

Rallus virginianus. — Given in the list as "Not uncommon"; should be 
changed to ''Not uncommon summer resident. Breeds," a nest and eggs 
having been taken in New Hartford by Chas. C. Trembley. 

Gallinula galeata. — Mr. Trembley reports the taking of a specimen in 
New Hartford a few years ago, an additional record. 

Tringa fuscicoUis. — Several killed on the south shore of Oneida Lake, 
Nov. 3, 1891. An additional record. 
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Progne subis. — Given as **A not uncommon summer resident. 
Breeds." Has practically disappeared; within the last few years an 
occasional migrant is all that has been seen. 

Troglodytes attdon. — I am happy to say that these birds, which had 
entirely disappeared for several years, have reappeared. I have records 
of several pairs breeding in this locality in 1893. 

Urinator lumme. — One on exhibition at Sylvan Beach in 189 1 was 
killed at Durhamville several years previously. An additional record. 



THE GROUND CUCKOO OF ANDROS ISLAND. 

BV GERRIT S. MILLER, JR. 

On April 24, 1893, Mr. C. J. Maynard collected an adult 
female Saurothera at Fresh Creek, Andros Island, Bahamas. 
This specimen, which soon after came into my hands, differed 
from any skins of Saurothera bahamensis that I had seen, and at 
once raised the question whether the Andros Island bird was not 
distinct from that found on New Providence. Although Mr. 
Maynard was firmly convinced that this was the case, the amount 
of material then at my disposal did not warrant any separation 
of the forms. Recently through Mr. C. B. Cory's kindness I 
have examined about a dozen Bahaman Ground Cuckoos, includ- 
ing three additional specimens from Andros Island. This mate- 
rial shows that the bird inhabiting Andros Island is an insular 
form readily distinguishable from the New Providence bird. As 
the type of Saurothera bahamensis came from Nassau' the 
Andros species may stand as : 

Saurothera andria, sp. nov. 

Saurothera bahamensis Northrop, Auk, VIII, Jan. 1891, 74; Cory, 
Catalogue VV. I. Birds, 1892, 142 (part). 

Spec. Char. Slightly smaller than 5«///-o/iJrr<i bahamensis Brvant; 
colors throughout darker; bill proportionately deeper through base. 



* Bryant, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. IX, Feb. 1864. 380. 
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Adult: (Type, ?, No. 5608, collection ofG. S. Miller, Jr., Fresh Creek, 
Andros Island, Bahamas, April 24, 1S93, C. J. Maynard, collector), dorsal 
surface, except bases of primaries and tips of lateral rectrices, olive 
shading toward hair brown on head, everywhere, but especially on wings 
and tail, glossed with chromium green; basal two-thirds of primaries 
strongly tinged with cinnamon ; breast drab, becoming paler on throat, 
darker on sides and shading quickly into tawny olive on the belly, flanks, 
thighs and under tail-coverts ; ventral surface of tail lustrous olive gray, 
the three outer feathers with a subterminal bar of black (about 11 mm. 
wide), widest on the outer web, and tipped with white (8 mm.) the 
middle pair unmarked and the next pair with very narrow white tips and 
a dusky subterminal spot in each web; bill (dry) slaty black at base, 
cutting edges, and greater part of mandible, primrose yellow, the latter 
slightly varied with slate color; claws black; tarsi and toes blackish slate. 

As compared with Saurothera bahamensis this species is 
readily distinguishable by its darker colors and differently shaped 
bill. An adult female of the former (No. 4053, collection of 
G. S. Miller, Jr., Nassau, Jan. 27, 1884, C. J. Maynard) is hair 
brown on the back and head, fading to broccoli-brown on the 
neck, the feathers everywhere glossed with sage green. The 
breast is drab gray, becoming slightly paler on the throat, darker 
on the sides, and shading quickly to buff on the belly, flanks, 
thighs, and under tail-coverts. The axillars and linings of wings 
are ochraceous buff, paler on the carpus and deepening into clay 
color on the inner webs of most of the primaries where the 
colored area is less extensive than in S, andria. 

Although there are, in both species, some slight individual 
variations in color, the differences shown by the two specimens 
just described very fairly represent the average of the specimens 
that I have seen. 

Saurothera bahamensis Bryant (average of five specimens) : 
wing, 156; tail, 278; tarsus 40.7; bill (from nostril), 38; depth 
through nostril, 12.6; ratio of depth to length, 33. 82. 

Saurothera andria Miller (average of four specimens) : wing, 
152; tail, 257; tarsus, 37.7; bill (from nostril), 37; depth 
through nostril, 14.5 ; ratio of depth to length, 39.09. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Nehrling's Birds.' — The favorable opinion expressed (Auk, VII, Jan. 
1890, p. 70) of this work upon the appearance of its first two Parts is fully 
justified in the event of the completion of Volume I, which reaches us in 
a very handsome exterior. We believed then that Mr. Nehrling had a 
message to deliver, and were not mistaken. From his earliest boyhood 
he has studied birds in their native haunts, and has taken time to tell us 
what they taught him. His life-histories are based chiefly upon his own 
observations, made during many years from Wisconsin to Florida and 
Texas; where original research has failed to reach, he has known how to 
draw upon various sources which need not be here specified. "For the 
purpose of studying the life of our birds I spent several years in Texas, 
five years in the Ozark region of southwestern Missouri, and a number of 
years in different parts of Illinois. I also visited the southern Allegha- 
nies and different localities in Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, etc. Yet this work would be incomplete should I have 
neglected to quote freely from the writings of our great American orni- 
thologists of the present time." Those to whom such characterization 
may apply will no doubt be glad to find that anything they have written 
has served so excellent a purpose as Mr. Nehrling*s. It would not be 
difficult to characterize his work in words of our own, but we will hear 
what the author has to say of his intent. Authors' opinions of their own 
performances are often as reliable as any reviewer's can be, and never 
more so than when a modest and entirely honest author speaks of what 
he set about to accomplish. *'In the present work," says its author in his 
preface, "which is intended to fill the gap between the very expensive and 
the merely technical ornithological books, I aim 'to combine accuracy and 
reliability of biography with a minimum of technical description,' and to 
have the work 'illustrated in such a way that all figures are recognizable.' 
Although this work is written for all lovers of natural history, I specially 
endeavor to inspire our young people with a tender regard for the feath- 
ered minstrels of our woodlands, fields and meadows, groves and gardens." 

VVe can congratulate Mr. Nehrling upon the entirely successful accom- 
plishment of his designs. We should say much more in the present 
instance, had it not fallen to our reviewing lot to have spoken quite to 



' Our Native Birds \ — of — | Song and Beauty. | being | A Complete History of all 
the Songbirds, Flycatchers. Hummingbirds. Swifts, | Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers, 
Kingfishers. Trogons, Cuckoos | and Parrots, of North America. | — | By Henry 
Nehrling, | [etc.] — With thirty-six colored plates after water-color paintings | by Prof. 
Robert Ridgway, [etc.], | Prof. A. Goering, Leipzig, and Gustav Muetzel, Berlin. | — 
I Volume I. I — I Milwaukee: | George Brumder. | 1893. Large 410 or sm. fol., pp. 
i-1, 1-371, pll.col'd. i-xviii, some figg. in text; ed. le luxe, full Russia, gilt-edged, rubri- 
cated margins and title. 
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the point before, and we must not be guilty of plagiarizing — no, not even 
of auto-plagiarism. The faithful readers of 'The Auk* have been given 
the reference, and can easily turn to what would otherwise be said at the 
present juncture. We have not a word of that notice to retract or modify. 
Mr. Nehrling*8 book has taken, and will doubtless long maintain, the 
position he himself assigns as fitting, and no author could desire more 
than this. He has written to good purpose ; his work should have along, 
prosperous, and useful life. Nehrling will probably awake some day to 
find his writings ranked with those it becomes customary to call 'classic,* 
when their respective authors have forgotten alike the pangs and pleasures 
of delivery, and grown insensible to silence or applause. 

As the present Volume I contains 18 plates, and 36 are promised per 
title, we understand it is to be followed by one more of like proportions. 
The present volume seems to be entirely Oscinine, and Mr. Nehrling may 
have to put on his thinking-cap if he is to bring the rest of the Passerines 
and all the Picarians into the category of *'birds of song and beauty.** 
We are not informed regarding any business aspect of the work, and its 
consequently necessary limitations, ,but Mr. Nehrling*s plan seems to us 
capable of expansion beyond the advertised limits. All birds do not sing, 
but all are beautiful to one who understands them and keeps in touch 
with them as well as Mr. Nehrling does. We imagine that the publica- 
tion should be immensely popular and that the publisher would be justi- 
fied in amplifying its scope, until all our birds are brought under the one 
elastic category, for the like tre«itment at a Nehrling's hand. To cite an 
instance, there are the game-birds, in which a very large number of non- 
ornithological ornithologists are always interested. "Bobwhite** sounds 
well, one of the Ducks sings well enough to have been named Anas 
cantanSt and Aix sponsa is certainly a bird of beauty. But we desist, for 
we are in danger of falling into that easiest and worst of reviewing sins — 
telling an author what he ought to do, instead of informing the public 
how well or ill he has done that which he designed to do. 

The plates of this work are of an uneven order of merit. If we may be 
permitted to express an individual preference, without entering into 
invidious comparisons, we may say that those of the Goldcrest and Gnat- 
catcher please us most, and it should not be difficult to maintain that 
degree of excellence. 

With hearty welcome, congratulations, and hopes for the speedy com- 
pletion of a work which departs so widely from the average of its kind in 
making so near an approach to such as Audubon typifies, — £. C. 

Anthony on the Birds of San Pedro Martir, Lower California.* — ^This is 
a liberally annotated list of 121 species, based on the author's personal 
observations, made chiefly during the month of May, 1893. "The region 
embraced in the name of San Pedro Martir consists of a high plateau of 

1 Birds of San Pedro Martir, Lower California. By A. W. Anthony. Zoe, Vol, IV, 
1893. PP- 228-247. 
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about sixly-five or seventv rnilea in lenyth by twenl^ in widtli. , . , 
The northern end riaes to a height, in one or two pFflks, of D-.^oo feel, 
estimated, and from thnt point the ridges and peaks drop nw:(y bj' dcgrcei 
until al the southern end thev merge into the low, barren hills, common to 
the peninsula al this point." A lew rather important corrcclions are 
made of notes furnished bv Mr. Anthony to Mr, Bryant's 'List of tlie 
Birds or Lower California," published a few years since, due mninly. it 
appears, to their accidental insertion under the wrong species, as In the 
case of Harris's Hawk and the Red-tailed Hawk, but sometimes to mis- 
identification > as in the case of the Horned Larks, where the form found 
at San Quintin is the Oiocoris alpislris falUda instead of O. ,i. rubta. 
Mure to the northward cirysoliema is the race found in the breeding 
Benson. The paper forms a welcome and valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of the distribution of the birda of Lower Califoruia, and especiallv of 
this previously little known portion of the peninsula — J. A. A. 

Short'* Birds of Weatern New York.'— This is a briefly annotated list 
of :o7 species, but its exact eoBraphical icope is not defined, "Western 
New York" being a somewhat indefinite term. While the list is evidently 
prepared with care, and its statements may Joubtlesi be taken as trust- 
worthy, it is not typographically pleasing;, the specific names all beginning 
with capital letters and the Latin names being printed in the same kind of 
type ns the general text. It is. moreover, liberally sprinkled with printer's 
errors. The list is i;ertainly worthy of a better presentation. Acknowl- 
edgments are made for assistance to Prank H. Laltin, Neil F. Posion 
and Leslie V. Case. We note thai the American Eared Grebe i» given in 
place of Holbiell's Grebe, and the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher ai a "rare 
summer resident and breeder." These are the only records that seem 
improbable, while the last may not be altogether so in some part of the 
region covered by the list. — J. A. A. 

Ridswcy on the Ocnua Myiatchus.* — The genus is divided into four 
"sections" or subgenera, two of which are new. These are (i) Myi'ttreius 
Cab., including the greater part of the species usually referred lo the 
genus Myiarckm; (i) Onyckopterus Reich., including M. tubtnulifir 
(D'Orh. ), M. iamrtncii (Gir.), and ,V. harbirostris (Sw.) ; (3) Bribaln 
Ridgw,, type Myiobim magnirostris Gray; {^^) Dtltarhynckiis Ridgw., 
ly^i^ M. flammulalus Lawr. Mr. Ridg way regards M. yucalamemh k» x 
typical member of iJie restricted Myiartkus, differing from the M. lav- 
r»ncii and M. I. elivaicens in lis "approximately cylindrical" instead of 
"distinctly depressed" bill, larger size and rather lighter coloration, — 
J. A. A. 

1 Hints of I WesiemNewVork, I wlihNaies. IBylEcoesiH.Short. |Chlll,N.V. I 
Auguat 111. 1893. 8vo, pp. 13, 

« Rcmarki on the Atlan Genus Afymnim!. »ilh speda! rttercnce lo At. jacatanfmii 
Uwr. By Rolwn Ridgway. I-rot U.S. Nat. Mus., XVI. 1893. pp. 605-608. 
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Ridgway on a Small Collection of Costa Rican Birds.' — The collection 
consists of 10 species of little-known birds, which are here further 
described from specimens submitted for examination by the authorities of 
the Costa Rica National Museum. Several of them are species recently 
characterized bj Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Cherrie, and one is here described 
as new, namely ^^ Bittkraupis caruleigularis Cherrie, sp. nov." The 
status of Tachyphonus rubrifrons Lawr. is considered, Amtrostomus rufo- 
maculatus Ridgw. is referred to A* saturatus Salvin, and considerable 
additional material relating to a number of other species is described, 
particularly Platypsaris aglai(e Ridgw. and Scytalopus argentifrons 
Ridgw.— J. A. A. 

Ridgway on a Collection of Birds from Alaska.* — ^This is a briefly anno- 
tated list of 35 species, collected bj- Mr. C H. Town send at Kodiak, the 
Shumagins, and other points along the Alaskan coast, principally in 
August, 1888. The notes give simply the localities and dates of the 
specimens collected, with in addition a description of the first plumage of 
the Western Winter Wren {Troglodytes hiemalis pacificus), — J. A. A. 

Ridgway on a New Storm Petrel.^ — ^The Storm Petrel heretofore known 
as Oceanodroma melauia (Bon.) is here renamed Oceanodromm town' 
sendif as ''a series of nine finely prepared skins of this species, collected by 
Mr. C. H. Townsend off Guaymas and Acapulco, Mexico, proves," says 
Mr. Ridgway, "that this bird cannot be the T/talassidroma melania of 
Bonaparte, neither the dimensions nor the coloration agreeing at all 
closely with the latter." The habitat is given as "off coast of Mexico, 
north to Cape St. Lucas and Guaymas." The specimen (No. 13,025) 
selected as type was taken at Cape St. Lucas many years since by Mr. J. 
Xantus. The date of capture of none of the specimens is here given. — 
J. A. A. 

Ridgway on the Genus Formicarius.^ — This revision of the difficult 
and little-known genus Formicarius is based on a "series of nearly sixty 
specimens," which serves to make quite clear a number of doubtful 

1 On a small Collection of Birds from Costa Rica. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. 
U. S. Nat. Mus., XVI, 1893, pp. 609-614. 

• Catalogue of a Collection of Birds made in Alaska by Mr. C. H. Townsend during 
the Cruise of the U. S. Fish Commission Steamer Albatross, in the Summer and 
Autumn of 1888. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XVI, 1893, pp. 
663-665. 

' Description of a New Storm Petrel from the Co.ist of Western Mexico. By 
Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus.. XVI, 1893, pp, 687, 688. 

4 A Revision of the genus Formicarius Boddaert. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. XVI. 1893. pp. 667-686. 
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points, bill, snys Mr. Ridgway, "the material in «till far from adequate 
(or a B.-itisfaclorv treatment of ilie subject, immense areas of SoMlb| 
America unci contiderahle porUons of CentrnI Americn being nbaoli 
unrepresented," One of the results i» the dincoverj that "throe 
distinct forms of the aimlis section of the genus occur in Costa Ric«i 
nnd that the form ueunll)' referred to F.analis ts reallv not that species 
at nil. bot F. nigricapiltHX Cherrie. MS., here for the first time described. 
Of the IJ species recognized bjr Mr. Ridgway lO were represented in the 
material under examination. The provisionni name Farmiiariuf migri- 
froHs glaucopetlas !s proposed for "three Guiana birds" which appear to 
differ from true aigrifrous of the Upper Amnion. The probable inter- 
gntdation of a number of the forms here treated as species is intimated- 
J. A. A. 



Slejneger on Japanese Birda.'- 

in^-nled upon eight are given at ne 



—Of the fortj odd species here i 

:w to the avifauna of Japan, nnd live sd 

descrihed as new tu science. The latter are ^slrelata lamgiro 
Calumha tactanowtkii . Acdpittr fitUtm, Loenstella koHJoenfis 
Smberiia ctopsh ijimte. In commenting on Octanadrema markkot 
(Salv.) Dr. Stejneger refers incidentally to O. mtiania (Boi 
ing that "the two Mexican birds, the tvpe nnd the [Cape St. Lucas] 
specimen in the National Museum" as ''true O. mtiania." But Mr. 
Ridgwny (see above, p. 169) has since made the Cape Si. Lucas 
(No i3,oiS, U. S. N.it. Mua.) the type of his recently deecHbed Oi-Mjr- 
odroma lowmoHdii. I.C/. Ridgwajr. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XVI, i&tj.B 
6S7.} 

Dr. Stejneger has also an important note on t^ilrelala brtvi'fts (Pcalt 
in which he claims that yE. byevipts is not a synonym of .^. lemcopl*r» 
(Gould), as commonly supposed; on the other hand. ProttUaria torqaata 
Macgilliviay {i860) he finds to be n synonym of Procetlaria brtvifti 
Pcale (l&tS). He also Snds that Uie bird previously recorded by hjin n( 
.£. lencoplera (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XIV, 1891, p. 490) is the ./K. 
kypoltuca Salv,, as shown by recent examination of authentic materiiil. 
There are also n couple of pages of critical obnervations on TiiHg-ipi 
iiiuH nnd T. k. fttbohmi. and much criticisms of Mr. Secbohti 
on the iiomenclnlure and rel.ilionfhips of Japanese birds.— J. A. A. 



Richmond'^ Notes on Nicaraeuan Birda.'-^Sn many lists of tropi 
birds are based on the collections of natives or travellers having little 
no knowledge of ornithology, and are therefore accompanied only by 

I Notes on a Third Instalment of Japanese Birds in the Science Co 
'I'okoyo, Japan, with DRStttplions of New Spcclci. By I.canhatd St 
U. S. Nal. Mm. XVI, 1893, pp. 615-638. 

tOnnCollncllonof tiinlsfroni t'jislrrn Nicaragua «nd Rio Frio, C 
Notes; and a UesciJplion of a Supposed new 'Irogon. i)y Charles 
PtocU. S. Nat. Mm., XVI,iB9j.p(i. 47V-53a, 
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technical remarks, that Mr. Richmond's well-annotated paper is doubly 
welcome. His collections and observations were made between Feb. i, 
1892, and Jan. 19, 1893, all but three months of this time being passed in 
Nicaragua on the Escondido River, fifty miles from Bluefields. 

The results of a study of his specimens, in connection with the collec- 
tions of the United States National Museum, as set forth in this paper, 
are as follows : Trogon chrysomelas^ a form allied to Trogon atricollis 
temelluSj is described as new; Eleopicus Bp. is substituted for Dendrobates 
Swains., 1831, preoccupied by Dendrobates Wagler, 1830 (Batrachia). 
A series of 17 specimens of Porzana cinereiceps Lawr. apparently shows 
that Porzana leucogaster Ridgw. is founded on individual variation in ' 
that species. No reason is given for relegating the Tinamous to their 
ancient position between the Quails and Plovers, while Tanagra palma- 
mm is presumably a slip for Tanagra palmarum melanoptera. 

The results of Mr. Richmond's studies of living birds are too numerous 
to be mentioned within the limits of a brief review. His list includes 242 
species of land-birds, and 39 species of water-birds. Concerning the 
habits of many of these he makes numerous interesting and valuable 
observations. He considerably extends the range of several species, e. g,, 
Progne subis kesperia^ Myrmelastes lawrencii^ and Panyptila cayennensis ; 
gives the dates of arrival of many species of North American migrants, 
and makes some suggestive remarks on the movements of tropical birds. 
Being present during the breeding season he had an opportunity to study 
the nesting habits of some species, and he remarks (p. 482) '*it is inter- 
esting to note that in the tropics many species lay but two eggs," a state- 
ment supported by his experience with Merula grayi^ Rhamphocelus pas- 
seriniy Oryzoborus furnereus, Embernagra striaticeps^ Glyphorkynckus 
cuneatus, and other species. 

The biographical notes are evidently based on the careful observations 
of a skilled observer, and the paper is therefore an important contribution 
to our limited knowledge of the life-histories of tropical birds. — F. M. C. 

Ogilvie-Grant'8 'Catalogue of the Game Birds.* — In Volume XXII of 
the British Museum Catalogue of Birds Mr. Ogilvie-Grant gives us a most 
welcome contribution to the history of the Game Birds of the World. As 
here treated they constitute four 'orders*, namely, (i) the Pterocletes or 
*Pigeon-G rouse,' more commonly known as Sand-Grouse, comprising 3 
genera and 17 species; (2) the Gallinae, divided into two suborders, the 
first, Alectoropodes, including all of the true gallinaceous birds, and the 

» Catalogue | of the | Game Birds | (Pterocletes, Gallinae. Opisthocomi, Hemi- 
podii) I in the ( Collection | of the | British Museum. | By | W. R. Ogilvie-Grant. | 
London : | Printed by order of the Trustees. I Sold by | Longmans & Co., 39 Pater- 
noster Row ; I B. Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly ; Dulau & Co., 37 Soho Square, W. ; | Kegan 
Paul & Co., Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road ; I and at the | British Museum 
(Natural History), Cromwell Road, S. W. | 1893. = Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum, Volume XXH. 8vo., pp. xvi -|- 585, pll, viii. 
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second, Peristeropodes, conBisting of the MegBpodes 
Guam; (3) Opisthocomi, with the Hoatiin as iti flol 
the Hemipodii, composed of the Bush-QuaiU or Hen 
ol species recognized is 4:6, besides ij additional subspecies, the true 
GoUinaccouB Birds nlone (that is, excluding Ihe 25 Megapodes) number- 
ing about 360 species. Thece last are referred to the [wo Tamilies Tetrs- 
onidte nnd Phnsinnidx, tiie former with 11 genera and 36 species, the 
latter with 59 genera and about :6o species. Says Mr. Grant. "There 
appears to be no real line or detnarcation between the true Pheaaanti 
(Phasianidie) and the Partridges (PerdictnEe), the two groups merging 
gradually into one another in such forms as Bambusicola, PtUafackyi, 
and Gallafitrdix." Resort is mftde to Ihe shape of the wing, and espe- 
cially the length of the first primary as compared with the tenth, but even 
this usually "well-marked character bi'eaks down, and in order lo artifi- 
cially separate these Iwo groups It Is necesi-ary to have recourte lo sec- 
ondary or supplementary cbur.icters, such as Ilie length of Ihe tail." 

The present volume compares favorably with ihc preceding volumes of 
the series, and is of course executed after the same general plan, the ui>e 
of the trinoinial form of nomenclature being excluded, and also specific 
names publislied prior to Linnxus's iiih edition. The trealment of 
n forms it amusing rather than irritating, though 
:xpei:I n more intelligent conception of the suhjecl 
hown In the present 
Titers regard as merely 
nes rather poor ones at that, are given the rank of 
other cases Ihey are reduced to aynonyms. or 
. Ihe author's comparatively limited 
as 10 Ihe physiographic relations of 
thor's standpoint and line of reasoning 
by the following quotation from 
his footnole (p, 87) under Bonasa Hmbellui : "This species is subject to 
great climalic variation. . . . The various varieties have been cata- 
logued under no less than four dilTerent names, either as species or sub- 
species, by ihe latest American authors; but as all Eheae varieties are to 
be fouDd among a scries of specimens from New York atone and arCi 
therefore, not even dependent on localily, we consider it needless to 
employ more than one name for all. especially as Ihe four recogniied 
forms grade imperceptibly into one another." 

We are surprised lo find the term Orty.t used for our Boh-whilcs In 
place of CotiHHt, and without a word of comment, after It has been so 
clearly shown by Dr. Stejneger (Auk. 11, Jan. iSSj. p. «) that Orty» was 
employed by Oken in 1816 for Ihe genus Turnix. and alio by tlliger, in a 
slightly dltfcrent form. In Ihe same sense as early as iSii. Orlya U, 
therefore, clearly a nynonyni of Turma, and is untenable as used by 
Stephens in 1819, leaving CoUhhi ns the proper name of the genua Gar 
whii-h Mr. Grant tlill retains the name Ortyx.—). A. 
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Elliot's Monograph of the Pittidae.— Part II of Mr. Elliot's 'Monograph 
of the Pittidae* (see antea, p. 62, for notice of Part I), dated December, 
1893, contains illustrations of the following species : Eucichla ellioit\ 
Pitta ciErulea (two plates, giving adult male and female and young), 
Anthocincla fhayeriy Pitta rujiventris^ P, coronata^ P. irisj P. ussAerij 
P, me^arJkyjicAay and P. cucullata. Very little appears to be known of 
the life-histories of these beautiful birds. In the few species where the 
nesting habits are known they appear to construct a domed nest on the 
ground and lay white eggs, heavily marked and streaked with dark 
colors. — J. A. A. 

Chapman on the Birds of the Island of Trinidad.* — In this article Mr. 
Chapman has favored us with another of his excellent papers which so 
attractively combine entertaining popular description with scientific 
information. The first five pages are devoted to a general description of 
the Island of Trinidad and the separate localities where collections were 
made. A dissertation on the faunal position of Trinidad follows, suc- 
ceeded by a bibliography of the Trinidad Avifauna. 'Additions to the 
Trinidad Avifauna* and 'Species described as new and Changes in Nomen- 
clature* are the subjects immediately following, while 'General Remarks 
on Trinidad Bird-Life' include most interesting matter under the separate 
headings of 'Number of Species,* 'Migrations,* 'Call-Notes and Song,' 
'Nesting,* and 'The Colors of Tropical Birds.* A list of all the species 
known to the author as having been taken in Trinidad completes the 
paper. This list, which is freely annotated, mentions 306 species, the last 
3 of which, given on L^otaud's authority, Mr. Chapman is unable to 
identify. The list is rendered more valuable by mention of the local 
names, both English and French (the latter from L^otaud), and citation 
of equivalent names in both L^otaud's and Taylor's catalogues. 

In the list of species I notice the omission o{ For mica rius trinitatis and 
F, albicrissus^ described by me in the Proceedings of the U. S. National 
Museum, Vol. XIV, No. 871, p. 481. Whether any others have been over- 
looked I have not had time to ascertain. — R. R. 

Publications Received. — Andersen, Knud. Ligurinus sinicus i Dan- 
mark. (Vidensk. Meddel. Foren. Kbhvn. 1S93.) 

Bttttikofer, J. (i) Description of a New Genus of Crakes. (Notes 
from the Leyden Mus. XV, pp. 274, 275.) (2) Ornithologisches Samm- 
lungen aus Celebes, Saleyer und Flores. (Zoologische Ergebnisse einer 
Reise in Niedelandisch Ost-Indian, III, pp. 269-306, pll. xvii, xviii.) 

Chapman, Frank M. On the Birds of the Island of Trinidad. (Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. VI, pp. 1-86, Feb., 1894.) 

Cherrie, Geo. K. Exploraciones Zoologicas effectuadas en la parte meri- 
dional de Costa Rica, por los annos de 1891-92. I. Aves. i2mo. pp. 59. 

1 On the Birds of the Island of Trinidad. By Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist, Vol. VI, Art. I, pp. i-86. (February i6, 1894.) 
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Clark, Hubert Lyman. The Pterylography of the Pileated Woodpecker. 
(Science, No. 565, Dec. i, 1893.) 

Clarke, Wm. Eagle. The Persecution of the Great Skua — Stercorarims 
catarrkacies, (Ann. Scottish Nat. Hist., Jan., 1894. 

Elliot, Daniel G. The Life and Services of John James Audubon, an 
Address delivered before the New York Academy of Sciences, April 26, 

1893. (Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci. XIII, pp. 43-57.) 

Lawrence, George N. On the Validity of Ckrysotis canifrons, (Ibis, 
Oct., 1893.) 

Meyer, A. B. Beschreibung einiger neuen Vogelaus dem Ostindischen 
Archipel. (Journ. fttr Orn. 1894, pp. 89-93.) 

Ogilvie-Grant, W. R. (i) A Short Review of the Francolins belonging 
to the Genera FrancoUnus and PternisUs, (Ibis, 1892, pp. 32-55, pi. i.) 

(2) On the Gallinaceous Genera ^am^«5i<:<>/a and ^r^<yrfco/a. (Ibis, 1892, 
pp. 387-399, pi. ix.) (3) Notes on the Genus Coturnix. (Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist., August, 1892, pp. 166-173.) (4) Notes on Changes of Plumage 
in the Red Grouse (^Lagopus scoticus), (Ibid., July, 1893, pp. 61-65.) 

Ridgway, Robert. Description of a New Geotkiypis from Brownsville, 
Texas. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XVI, pp. 691, 692.) 

Shalow, Herman. Beitrage zur Oologie der recenten Ratiten. (Joum. 
fUr Orn. Jan. 1894, pp. 1-28.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (i) On the Taxonomy of the Swifls and Humming- 
birds : A Rejoinder. (Ibis, Jan., 1894, pp. 32-39.) (2) Night Hawks 
and Whip-poor-wills. (Pop. Sci. Monthly, Jan., 1894, pp. 308-313.) 

(3) On the Coloration of the Ruffed Grouse. (Science, No. 573, Jan. 26, 

1894, p. 48.) (4) Note on the Shoulder-Girdle of the Man-o*-War Bird. 
(Ibid., p. 50.) 

Actes de la S6cidt6 scientifique de Chili, III. livr. i, 2, Oct., 1893. 
American Journ. Sci., Jan.-March, 1894. 
American Naturalist, Jan.-March, 1894. 
Annals of Scottish Natural History, Jan., 1894. 
Biological Review of Ontario, I, No. i, Jan., 1894. 
Bulletin British Ornithologist Club, Nos. 13-15, 1894. 
Forest and Stream, XLI, Nos. 1-12, 1894. 
Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist. XVI, No. 4, Jan. 1894. 
Naturalist, Month. Journ. Nat. Hist, for north of England, Nos. 222-224, 
Jan.-March, 1894. 

Nidiologist, I, Nos. 5, 6, Jan., Feb., 1S94. 
Ornithologische Jahrbuch, IV, Ileft. 6 and V, Heft. i. 
Ornithologische Monatsberichte. II, Nos. 1-3, Jan.-March, 1894. 
Ornithologist and Oologist, XVIII, Nos. S-10, Aug. -Oct., 1893. 
Ottawa Naturalist, VII, Nos. 10-12, Jan.-March, 1894. 
Transactions Wisconsin Acad. Sci., Arts and Letters, IX, Pt. 2, 1893. 
Zoologist, Jan.-March, 1894. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

An Abundsmce of Murres in the Environs of Quebec. — Since the 15th 
of November last, numerous flocks of Murres^ have been seen flying over 
the river before Quebec; hundreds have been shot by sportsmen and 
some have even been killed with sticks near the wharves. The cold in 
December has been from 15° to 25° Reaumur, but it did not seem to 
inconvenience them. Several, however, that had left the water to rest 
on floating ice found themselves unable to remove on account of 
their wet feet freezing to it; two live specimens thus captured have been 
brought to me. The presence of these birds is a novelty here, as they are 
never met with in the environs of the city. Several have even strayed 
away into the mountains about ten miles from the river; they were 
exhausted and starving. After the 20th of December their numbers con- 
siderably decreased till the 8th of January, when the last were seen. 
Their presence is probably due to hurricanes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
driving them towards the southwest. — C. E. Dionnb, Quebec, Can, 

The Double-crested Cormorant. — I have read with interest an article 
on the 'Habits of the Double-crested Cormorant' in *The Auk' for January, 
1894. For the last ten years I have spent one day in the last part of Sep- 
tember on the Graves at the entrance to Boston Harbor, the resort for 
the Cormorants of the north shore. I try to get there on a rising tide, 
believing that the Cormorants which I drive away fly to an outlying ledge 
of the Brewsters and there sit on the seaweed until driven off by the 
tide, when they fly back to the high rocks of the Graves. I generally take 
two decoys which I put on the top of the rocks and hide myself in a cleft. 
I generally shoot four or five and try and justify my doing so by giving 
them to an old inhabitant of Swampscott, in his day a sportsman, who 
puts them through that process of dissolution which is said to make Coot 
palatable (but which doesn't), and eats them. I have often seen the balls 
of fish bones lying on the rocks described by Mr. Mackay, rejections after 
digestion by the Cormorant, and have, as he says, invariably found the 
throat of the bird full of fish, generally the common sea perch. — Charles 
P. Curtis, Jr., Boston, Mass, 

Correction. — In my article 'Habits of the Double-crested Cormorant 
in Rhode Island' (Auk, Jan. 1894, P* 20) ** Cancer irroratus Say = Pa<t- 
<>/««5 5fl:y/ Smith" should read ^'Cancer irroratus S&y and Panopeus sayt 
Smith." — Geo. M. Mackay, Nantucket, Mass. 

In Re Dutcher on the Labrador Duck. — Fearing that my statement in 
the January *Auk,' p. 11, lines i and 2, — **D. M. Cole and his associate, 
Mr. Cary, saw a female duck with a brood of young which he was sure 
was this species," — may give a wrong impression, notwithstanding the 
conclusion stated at the close of the paragraph, I now state that the bird 

* [A specimen sent to Dr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., proved to be Uria lomvia, — Edd.] 




not a Labrador Dack. Mr. Cole has n 
and through the courtesy of Mr. Wi]Iiam BrewBter was ehown his 
mens of the Labrndor hs well as other specimenE of Ducks, and a 
cnreful ttuiiy of them, sided bj Mr. Brewster, concludes thnt the bi 
anw on the Grand River was a female of the genus Glauciont 
Golden-eye. — William Dutchbr, New Y«rk City. 



The Labrador Duck. — An Overlooked Specimen and Record. 
Ernest D. Wintle, of Montreal, CnnadH, lately called inv alleiitioi 
heretofore overlooked record and specimen of the Labrador Dutk. The 
following is an exact copy of the record as published in 'Tbe Cm 
dian Nutuniliiil and Geologist,' Vol. Vll, December. tS6i 
4i(>-4i7. by Archibald Hall, M. D., L. R. C. S. E, in his HerieB of papen 
entitled 'On the Mammals and Birds of the District of Montreal," "" 

"A. L.abradorica. Labrador Duck, 
"Fnllgula Labradorica. Anderson ! 
•'CamflelmmHS LabradorHS. Gmel.! Gray! Batrd ! 

" V. s. p. Cire fle«h colour; remainder of bill blackish horn coloi 
tarsi and i rides yellow. 

"Dorsal aspect. With the exception of a slrenk of black stretching 
from the base of the bill to the occiput, and a very light brown streaky 
stain stretching from the cire lo betow the ear, all the rest of the head, 
with the secondaries, pure white; remainder of the back black; tail, 
which is rather acuminately rounded, blackish brown; the dinul third 
of the outer edge of the outer scapulars coloured with black, and the 
whole of the inner vanes of the inner half dusky, terminating in blackish, 
giving to the under surface of the wing a dusky appearance; tbe prima- 
ries are all dusky black; the feathers on the cheek have a bristly reel; in 
other parts of the head and neck the feathers have a velvety feel, a good 
deal resembling that of the Great Northern Diver. 

"Ventral aspect. A belt of white across the breast until it louchi 
wing, and separated from the white of the head by ■ ring of black . 
half an inch broad i remainder of breast black, quickly changing to bli 
ith, which itself changes to brown on the abdomen and under wing 
erts : the flanks, like the lower part of the breast, are shining black. 

"Length, from tip of bill to spei of tail, joi inches; alar expanse, 
inches; the two first primaries longest and subequal. 

"A specimen of this beautiful duck, the first which I have seen, 
shot in the bay of Laprairie this spring (i86j) by a MabHanl, and 
purchased by Mr. Thompson of this ciiy. who has kindly placed i 
my di^'posal for eiaminatton. I believe it to be one of the rarest of 
visiiantt of this species, and lo demonstrate that an acquaintance i 
our Fauna must be a work of many years." 

This specimen is the fnrly-second so far known, of which thirty 
In North America. It gives me pleasure to announce that by purcl 
I have Added this specimen to my collection, — William Di'tchsk, i 
rert City. 
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The Yellow-crowned Nig^ht Heron in Rhode Island. — In August, 1892, 
it was mjr good fortune to procure a Yellow-crowned Night Heron 
{Nycticcrax violaceux)^ at Newport, Rhode Island. The bird was a 
young female, and was taken in a small grove of pine trees. When first 
perceived it was standing on the ground apparently unconcerned as to its 
surroundings. Upon my approach the bird did not appear intimidated 
but beg^n to walk along slowly under the trees. It was very easily shot. 
This is the first one of this species that I have seen in Newport, and I 
think it rather a rare occurrence. — J. Livbrmore, New Tork City, 

High Plumage in the Ptarmigan. — Early in January, I received a box 
of Grouse in the flesh from Mr. Thomas J. Egan of Halifax, N. S., among 
which were a pair of Ptarmigan {Lag-opus lag-opus) from Newfoundland. 
One of these, a male, had the shafts of the secondaries black and was 
therefore probably JL. alleni^ but the most striking thing about the 
plumage was the very evident tinge of rose-color, which was deepest on 
the rump and on the sides under the wings. The bird was examined in 
daylight and there was no mistaking its very high coloration. It was 
equ9.lly clear that the color was not adventitious or due to any external 
influence. The shading was so delicate that I felt sure it would fade from 
a skin and so the specimen was not preserved. My attention has again 
been called to the matter, however, by another male L. lagopus, which I 
have recently received from Mr. William Clark of Winnipeg, to whom I 
am indebted for other birds also. This specimen was larger than the 
first and the rosy tint was more intense being especially clear on the 
sides, making the bird by far the handsomest one of its species which I 
have ever seen. Possibly this high plumage may have been recorded by 
others but it is not mentioned by the authorities to whom I have access.— 
Hubert Lyman Clark, Pittsburgh^ Pa. 

Capture of Ceryle torquata (Linn.) at Laredo, Texas. A Species New 
to the United States. — Mr. George B. Benners of Philadelphia recently 
brought to me for identification a Kingfisher which he had secured near 
Laredo, Texas, and which proved to be an adult female of the Ringed 
Kingfisher, Ceryle torquata, which, so far as I am aware, has not l>een 
previously recorded farther north than southern Mexico. 

Mr. Benners states that he shot the bird on June 2, 1888, about one 
mile below Laredo on the United States side of the Rio i}r%n<\ii. It was 
sitting on some old roots which had been washed up into a heap by the 
current of the river, and was shot immediately, so that he did not see It 
fly or hear its call. Mr. Benner* further states that he n^vtr saw one of 
these birds in the vicinity either before or since. LJp^>n llie strrtigth of 
the evidence just given this species seems entitled to a pUre in the fauna 
of the United States, along with the several other tropical \)\rd% whii'h 
occasionally reach the Rio Grande valley. 

Mr. Beiineri* ha^ generously presented i\ui specimen tr> the Acii4ttmy at 
Natural Science* of Philadelphia (So» 30,517, Coll* A, S, H. I*l»lla,),» 
WiTMER Stone. Academy 0/ Natural Sci€u<e$, Philudetphia ^ Pa, 
»3 



Dryobates acalaris lucasanuB in San Diego |County, CalifcmU. — A 
Supeucker colletjted by Mr. W. W. Prii^e □!> April 19, 1SS9. rI White 
Water, San Diego Countv, Cnl,, it a typical example of Dryoiatn 
tcalarh Incasanns. Mr. Price writes me that the Bpecimen ($ ad.. No. 
S1314, collection of G. S. Miller. Jr.) was sliot from a telegrnpli pole "about 
three miles west of the stnlion of While Water." Woodpeckers, nppar- J 
enily of the same liind. were seen on several other occnsionB on the tel^'l 
graph poles along the line of the S. P. R. R. near White Water, but ihe^l 
were very %Viy and no more could be Icilled. The birds were nesting In * 
the telegraph poles, there being no other wood in the region. 

Mr. A. W, Anthony found this bird among the Snn Pedro Martir 
Mouninins, Lower Cnlifornia, in April, 1893 (Zoe. IV. Oclober, 1893, 
p. Jj6). The present record estends the range of the form consideribt; 
to the northward.— Gerrit S. .Miller, Jr., CamkriHgt. Mass. 

Notes on the Capture of the Gray Kingbird {TytaiiHHs domiHiemtit) 
near Charleston. South Carolina. — In the early part of May, 1885, Mr. 
Bi-cwster and myself saw a pair of Gray Kingbirds nl Fort Moultrie, 
Sullivan's Island, S. C, I determined to secure these birds with their 
neit and eggs, and nfler several visits to the Island I located their range, 
and on May iS, 1 found their nest which contained one egg and *hot the 
female bird. The nest was built in a lilver-Ieaf poplar, in a gentleman'* 
yard, only a few feet from his dwelling house. The nest, as I remember 
il, wns very frail. Since that date of capture I have failed to notice ttl* ■ 
presence of this species on any of the coast islands of South Carollnaifl 
until this year, 1893. I 

On May 30 of this year, I determined to search Sullivan's Island cat«> I 
fully for this rare visitor, and accordingly I arrived there early in the 
morning of the above date. After walking the entire length of the 
Island near the front beach, and having failed to discover this specie*, I 
leisurely searched the back bench. At twelve o'clock — mid-day — a bird 
I inw tlying about three hundred yards away I took to be this species. I 
followed the direction of its flight until >I whs tost to view— over half a 
mile away. I at once hnstenetl to the spot, and to my delight found a 
veritable Gray Kingbird perched on the top of a flag pole about fifty feel 
high in a private yard. The law on the Island prohibits shooting, under 
penntly of $10.00 fine. My only chance was for the bird to light on the 
Government property — Fort Moultrie grounds— six yards away, where 1 , 
could not be molested. I did not have long to wait before the 11 
which was perched on the llag pole flew into the Government landd 
where I at once shot it. Upon ray shooting the bird its male flew directl/| 
over me, and I soon had it stored careliilly away iti ray collecting ba 
The nest which was found in the private yard, close to the flag pole, 
built in the lop of n small live oak tree about twenty feet high. It 
very frail structure, and is composed of slicks, jesamlne vines, and I 
apparenllr with oleander rootlets. One orlicle in its composition whl^l 
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is quite curious is a long piece of fishing cord. The nest contained two 
eggs, and upon dissecting the female I found one more egg which would 
have been laid the following day. It will be seen that all the specimens 
of the Gray Kingbird which have been actually taken in South Carolina 
were from this famous Island — a favorite summer resort for the people 
of Charleston. — Arthur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasant y S, C. 

Picicorvus an Untenable Genus. — In * History of North American 
Birds,' Vol. II, p. 255, it is stated that the so-called genus Picicorvus "is 
so similar to Niicifraga as to be hardly separable ; the principal difference 
being in the slender and more decurved and attenuated bill, with a slightly 
concave, instead of convex, culmen, and plain instead of spotted plumage." 
At the time, only one of the Old World species oi Nucifraga^ N. caryo- 
catactes, the type of the genus, was available for comparison, and such 
was still the case when the A. O. U. Check-List was prepared ; but 
more recently other species have been secured by the National Museum, 
and these, notably N. multiguttata Gould, from the Himalayas, show 
that the supposed distinction as to shape of the bill exists only as a 
specific character, iV. multipunctata having the bill quite as slender as 
that of ^^Picicorvous" columbianus. Furthermore, the American species 
frequently shows indications of white apical spots to feathers of the breast, 
and still better developed white t,pots at tips of primaries. I can therefore 
see no good reason for continuing the recognition of Picicorvous as a 
genus, and would follow Audubon in calling Clarke's Nutcracker Nuci- 
fraga Columbiana, — Robert Ridgway, U. 5. National Museum y Washing- 
tony D. C. 

Notes on the Distribution of the Bobolink in South Carolina. — Mr. 
Loomis in his article entitled 'A Further Review of the Avian Fauna of 
Chester County, South Carolina,* in 'The Auk' for January, 1894, p. 27, 
makes this statement: "This is exemplified in the Bobolink, which is 
abundant along the South Carolina coast in autumn, but only so in the 
interior of the State in spring." This latter clause is entirely incorrect. 
The Bobolink is very abundant along the coast from April 28 to May 26, 
and some remain until June 5. They are known as *May Birds,' and 
play havoc with the rice which has just sprouted by pulling it up. The 
rice fields have to be watched from morning till night by men called 
•bird minders' who are shooting the entire day. A great many planters 
now plant the Mate' rice in June to avoid the birds. The May Birds do 
not confine themselves entirely to the rice, but also resort to the oat 
fields which at that season are *in the milk,' and they become exces- 
sively fat. I have killed frequently more than forty Bobolinks at a shot 
from the oat fields in May. The Bobolink is also very partial to the 
enormous potato fields which are in full bloom the last of May and nearly 
ready to be dug. I have never been able to find what they feed on in the 
potato fields but it must be some bug peculiar to the potato. It is safe 
to say that millions of Bobolinks depredate upon the rice planters every 
May. — Arthur T. Wayne, Mount Pleasanty S. C. 
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The Change from Winter to Spring Plumage in the Male Bobolink 

{^Dolichonyx oryzivorus). — I have been much interested in Mr. Chap- 
man*s articles on the "spring moult" of the Bobolink (Auk, VII, 1893, 
p. 120; andX, 1S93, p. 311), but after reading them I could not help asking 
myself two questions: Does the adult male Bobolink always have a 
spring moult except when caged? If so, how can we explain the fact 
that in captivity the same change in plumage may take place absolutely 
without any sign of moulting? 

As I must leave these questions unanswered, let me add a few words 
about a pet Bobolink I once owned. 

The bird was in the usual black breeding plumage when I first had 
him, but during the fall there was a complete moults and he became the 
well known Reed-bird of the South. Always having had the impression 
that the Bobolink must also moult when changing from the winter to the 
summer dress, I was very much surprised in this case to find no feathers 
in the cage at any time during the spring, though I looked carefully for 
them myself day after day. The change in color, however, went steadily 
on, beginning with the appearance of a black feather here and there, 
until, having passed through a kind of intermediate *pie-bald* stage, my 
bird looked once more as he did when I first had him the previous 
summer; except that the black was not quite as deep, though very nearly 
so, nor was the yellowish white so clear as at first. All at once, before 
the change was complete, he burst into full song, and kept it up until 
fall, when he moulted, and was again the yellowish brown bird of the 
preceding autumn. 

There was no doubt about the autumnal change being a true moult 
during this or the preceding fall, as the feathers about the cage and the 
'pin-feathers' on the bird fully proved, and the absence of any true moult 
in spring was shown with equal certainty by the absence of these same 
proofs. 

In the autumn I gave my Bobolink to a friend, who only succeeded in 
keeping him a few weeks; so this was the last of one of the happiest birds 
it was ever my good fortune to possess. — James Skillen, Harvard 
Medical School y Boston, Mass. 

Calcarius lapponicus in Winter ai Palmer, Marquette Co., Mich. — On 

January 22, 1894, I obtained a male Lapland Longspur. When secured 
it was feedini' on tjrass seed and oat-, left bv some horses, which had been 
(cd at the south and protected side of a building at the mine. The day 
was cold and stormy, as had been the day previous. The bird had doubt- 
less been hired north by the preceding week of warm weather, January 
14-21. It was alone, no others being seen at the time; nor have I the 
knowledije of another authentic record of its occurrence in Upper Penin- 
sula, although I have made many inquiries. — Oscar B. Warren, 
Palmer, Mich. 
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Missouri Titlark in Louisiana. — A number of Missouri Titlarks 
{^Anthus spragueii) were shot on January 20, 1894, at Averj*s Island, 
Iberia Parish, Louisiana. One of the specimens is in my possession. I 
hardly think the bird has yet been recorded from Eastern Louisiana. 
Iberia Parish is at the eastern edge of the Louisiana prairies. — Gustave 
KoHN, New Orleans., La. 



The Western Winter Wren in Southern California. — On Wilson's 
Peak, November 24, 1893, I shot a Western Winter Wren {Troglodytes 
kiemalis pacificus). Its sharp chip^ coming from a thick growth of bushes 
at the bottom of a small ravine, revealed its presence. On November 17, 
there was a heavy gale from the northward, and several inches of snow fell 
on the peak. November 23 some large patches of snpw still lay on the 
Kummit, and also below it, on the northern side, some 450 feet or so, where 
the solitary Wren was found. In Belding's *Land Birds of the Pacific 
District' this species is recorded as having been taken both at Fort Tejon, 
65 miles northwest of here, and at Saticoy, near Ventura. No other 
Wrens were noted on the peak during our short stay, but at the base of the 
range a single Thryothorus^ probably Vigors's Wren, was seen in the 
evening dusting itself in the sand under a species of white sage. — R. H. 
Lawrbncr, Monraviaj Cal. 

Notes on Some Connecticut Birds. — Melospiza lincolni. — This shy 
Sparrow was not uncommon here from September 21 to October 3, 1893. 
Eight of these birds were secured by Mr. W. E. Treat. 

Sylvania pusilla. — The Wilson's Warbler is so seldom seen during the 
fall migration that the capture of two specimens here, September 27, 1893, 
by Mr. Treat, may be worthy of record. 

Vireo philadelphicus. — A male of this rare species was taken here 
September 21, 1893, and is in my cabinet. It was killed among some 
large willows on an island in the Connecticut River.' — Jno. H. Sage, 
Portland, Conn. 

Rare Visitants to the Connecticut River Valley in 1893. — Rynchops 
nigra. — During the prevalence of an unusually severe gale the latter part 
of August, a Black Skimmer was found in West Springfield, Mass., in an 
exhausted condition, and taken by hand. 

Dendroica palmarum. — On the 4th of September, in Windsor, Conn., 
Leon Holcomb of Springfield captured a young Palm Warbler. He found 
it feeding on the ground in an old field, in company with American Gold- 
finches. 

Crymophilus fulicarius. — Near Chicopee, Mass., on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, two young Red Phalaropes were captured from a flock of about a 
dozen. — Robert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 
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Some Summer Birds of the Pocono Mountains, Pennsylvania. — ^During 
the past summer I spent a few days — July 2-4, 1893 — collecting in the 
immediate vicinity of Mt. Pocono, Monroe Co., Pennsylvania, and 
observed the following 'northern* species, all of which were undoubtedly 
breeding at that locality. The notes which accompany each species 
are based either upon my own experience or upon that of my friend, 
Mr. William A. Shryock, who accompanied me and made a more extended 
stay in the vicinity. 

Carpodacus purpureas. — Several seen. 

Dendroica pensylvanica. — Common in the clearings and second g^wth. 
A young bird in the first plumage was secured. 

Dendroica cserulescens. — Tolerably common in oak and hemlock woods 
bordering a deep ravine. 

Sylvania canadensis. — Common in the rhododendron thickets. Mr. 
Shryock secured a nest and set of eggs. 

Turdus aonalaschkse pallasii. — One specimen secured. The elevation 
and location of the Pocono plateau is such as to warrant a fauna quite as 
boreal as that found at Harveys Lake and North Mt.,^ but the virgin forest 
has been entirely cleared away in the vicinity of Mt. Pocono and with it 
have disappeared the northern species of birds, a few only remaining in 
the deep ravines where they still find a congenial home in the rhododen- 
dron thickets, and the scant growth of hemlocks which escaped the lum- 
berman's axe. 

That the fauna of the Poconos was once quite as rich in boreal forms as 
the northern Alleghanies is shown by the fact that a few miles beyond 
Tolyhanna Mills (northwest of Mt. Pocono), where there still remains a 
portion of the virgin hemlock forest, my friend, Mr. Stewardson Hrown, 
found (July 24, 1893) the Junco and Winter Wren in addition to the species 
above mentioned. Mr. Brown also observed a large flock of Red Crossbills 
at Tolyhanna, and in a clearing near the hemlock tract, he is positive he 
heard several White-throated Sparrows sini^ing. As Mr. Brown is 
thoroughly acquainted with this bird he could hardly have been mistaken, 
but it is unfortunate that he was unable to secure a specimen, as this is, 
so far as I am aware, the first record of the occurrence of this species in 
Pennsylvania in the breeding season. — Witmer Stonk, Academy of 
Natural Science s^ Philadelphia^ Pa. 

Ten New Birds for Colorado. — During the past few weeks I have had 
the pleasure of examining several small collections of stuffed birds that 
had been taken in Colorado and find anion*; them several species that 
have never been formallv ascribed to the Slate. 

Larus Philadelphia. Bonaparte's Gi'll. — One at Denver and one at 
Colorado Springs. There is a slight doubt about the one at Denver hav- 
ing been captured in Colorado. 



' Sec Stone, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1891, p. 431, and Dwight, Auk, 1892, p. 129. 
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Sterna antillanim. Least Tern. — One at Colorado Springs; reported 
as having been taken near Fort Collins. 

Merges serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. — Has been but once 
before reported from Colorado, namely, by Lieut. P. M. Thome from 
Fort Lyon. It has. however, been also taken at Fort Collins, and 
December i, 1893, ^ obtained it on a small lake near Berthoud. 

Oidemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. — It seems queer that this 
ocean Duck should occur in this arid region, but not only is there one 
stuffed at Fort Collins, but some four or five other occurrences have come 
to my knowledge. 

Botaurus exilis. Least Bittern. — A single specimen known, taken 
near Colorado Springs. 

Ardea candidissima. Snowy Heron. — A white Heron has been twice 
attributed to Colorado, but both times with a question as to the species 
really seen. It is probable that this is the kind observed, for several 
have been taken in the State. I have seen two specimens, one taken at 
Loveland and the other at Fort Collins. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nsevius. Black-crowned Night Heron. — A 
specimen at Colorado Springs adds a second to the single occurrence 
already reported by Mr. H. G. Smith at Denver. 

Grus canadensis. Little Brown Crane. — In addition to the one 
reported by Lieut. Thome at Fort Lyon, a specimen has been taken near 
Fort Collins. 

Calidris arenaria. Sandbrlino. — One taken near Fort Collins; one 
other specimen has also been reported. 

Charadrius squatarola. Black-bellied Plover. — The only printed 
record of this bird to date is that of Mr. Smith from Denver. There is 
a stuffed specimen at Fort Collins, and I shot one out of a flock of four 
at the same place October 28, 1893. 

Nyctala acadica. Saw-whet Owl. — One of these birds was found 
dead near my house, January 12, 1894. There is also a mounted speci- 
men at the College here, and it has been reported to me from other 
places in the State. I have also two more records of the Short-eared 
Owl, which has been but twice before reported from the State. 

Nyctea nyctea Snowy Owl. — It seems strange that no record of 
this Owl should have crept into print, for it is a not uncommon winter 
visitant. Nearly a dozen cases of its occurrence have been reported to 
me and I have seen one mounted bird taken near Fort Collins. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. — Has probably 
been taken in the State several times, but I can find no printed record of 
it. There is a mounted specimen at Fort Collins. 

Zonotrichia quenila. Harris's Sparrow. — One at Colorado Springs. 

Dendroica caerulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler. — One at 
Colorado Springs. — W. W. Cooke, Fort CollinSy Colo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Cor respondents are requested to write briefly and to the point. No attention wUt 

be paid to anonymous communications^ 

Frank BoUes. 

To THE Editors of *The Auk*: — 

Dear Sirs: — At a regular meeting of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, 
held February 19, 1894, the following Memorial of Mr. Frank Bolles, an 
Associate Member of the A. O. U., who died January 10, 1894, was 
adopted by the Club for entrance in the Records and the secretary was 
instructed to communicate it to *The Auk* for publication. 

This Memorial was written by Mr. Hoffmann for the special committee 
appointed to prepare it, consisting of Messrs. Brewster, Batchclder, 
Carruth and Hoffman. 

Yours very truly, 

Francis Beach White, 

Seergiary. 
Nuttall Ornithological Club^ Cambridge^ Mass.i Feb, 21 y 18^4, 

Mr. Bolles's connection with the Nuttall Club, which has been so sadly 
and unexpectedly severed, dated from December, 1887, when he was 
elected to membership. Throughout the next six years his interest in 
the success of the Club was keen, and his attendance, when the nature of 
his work is considered, extremely constant. He used the opportunity 
which his connection with Harvard University afforded him to add to the 
membership of the Club, and his contributions in the shape of papers 
were of unfailing interest. 

Through the spring of 1892 he served the Club faithfully in the capacity 
of secretary. His presence at any meeting was a stimulus to both readers 
and listeners and a guarantee of fruitful discussion of the questions in 
hand. 

Of the papers which Mr. Bolles has read at various meetings of the 
Club, some have found their way into his books, while others have 
appeared in various periodicals. His published works include beside his 
two books — *The Land of the Lingering Snow' and 'At the North of 
Bearcamp Water' — and some scattered notes, an article in the *New 
England Magazine' (Vol. VII, p. 93) called *Bird Traits*; one in the 
'Popular Science Monthly* (Vol. XLI, p. 313) called 'Ways of the Owl*; 
and three in 'The Auk,' entitled 'Barred Owls in Captivity' (Vol. VII, p. 
lOi), 'Yellow-bellied Woodpeckers and their Uninvited Guests' (Vol. 
VIII, p. 256) and 'Young Sapsuckers in Captivity' (Vol. IX, p. 109). 
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His services to Ornithology were of two distinct kinds; several of his 
articles dealing with special subjects, took rank as soon as they appeared, 
as contributions of permanent scientific value. This is especially true of 
his well-known study of the Sapsuckers, an examination of which will 
reveal the secret of much of his success in field-work. It gives abundant 
evidence of the most patient and intelligent observation. When Mr. 
Bolles undertook the study of any particular problem, he concentrated his 
attention upon the subject with a remarkable conscientiousness and close- 
ness. Nothing was allowed to distract him from the work in hand; 
nothing escaped him which might throw light on it. He displayed, more- 
over, a fertility and an ingenuity in experiment which enabled him to test 
in a remarkable way the accuracy of his conclusions. 

Besides these special contributions to scientific knowledge, Mr. Bolles 
in his popular writings presented the subject of Ornithology in so attrac- 
tive a light, and to so large an audience, that it is doubtful if any other 
recent writer has awakened a more widespread interest in the subject. 

The story of his entrance into the field of literature is an interesting 
one. In the winter of 1889, before the *Boston Post* had ceased to repre- 
sent the best traditions of Boston journalism, its readers were attracted by 
a series of weekly letters, signed O W. L., which described, in a vivid 
and attractive fashion, the changes of a New England season from mid- 
winter to early spring. The letters showed the fields and hills of the 
vicinity in an aspect totally unfamiliar to many and lent to the seemingly 
barren wastes of snow, the animation of natural life, and the warmth and 
beauty of sunset and storm. They were often written at the close of a 
long outing, rapidly and accurately setting forth in the incisive language 
which Mr. Bolles always employed, the incidents of the day. At the 
fortunate suggestion of Mr. Lowell the letters were put into a permanent 
form and will serve to perpetuate to an ever-increasing number of readers 
the memory of their author. 

It will be evident to the hastiest reader of Mr. Bolles*s books, as it was 
to those who knew him, that he loved the outdoor world with the inten- 
sity and entire sincerity of his whole nature. Especially the wilder 
aspects of Nature appealed to him. Winter, the sea, the mountains, 
attracted him, and found in him a sympathetic interpreter. In his unaf- 
fected delight in being out of doors, and in his enthusiasm in recording 
the simplest facts that came within his observation lie much of the charm 
of his work. There is, besides, the virility and freshness of his style* and 
his splendid power of description. 

Of Mr. Bolles as a man and as a friend this is not the place to speak at 
length. To those who knew him, his presence is still so vivid, and the 
feeling of his loss so keen, that a mere word will serve to recall him. His 
whole-hearted ness characterized his relations with his fellows, as it entered 
into everything he undertook. All who knew him feel a sense of his loss 
which reveals to them how large a part he filled in their lives. 
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Random Notes on some of the Parasites of Birds. 

To THE Editors of *The Auk*: — 

Dear Sirs: — Five or six years ago when collecting in New Mexico* 
I shot one afternoon some eighteen or twenty White-throated SwifU 
(^Alronautes melanoieucus), which I carried home as usual in newspaper 
cones in my pockets. On my way back I discovered an enormous para- 
site crawling along the edge of the collar of my shooting-jacket. At 
first it struck me that it must be some large *piiie-louse* which had fallen 
on me while passing through the timber earlier in the day. But as I 
walked along the idea came into my mind that perhaps the Swifts had 
something to do with it, and I at once seated myself on the prairie and 
took out all my specimens. Some half a dozen of them had been carefully 
examined before anything turned up to confirm my suspicions, when, sure 
enough, I came to one which had crawling among its feathers an insect 
apparently the very counterpart of the one I had captured on my coal. 
Both of these were consigned to a small bottle in my collecting-case, but 
a thorough going over of all the rest of my birds did not reward me with 
another of those interesting parasites. A few days later I sent these speci- 
mens to the distinguished entomologist Mr. Charles O. Waterhouse, of 
the British Museum, and he found them worthy of a notice and a figure 
of the insect in the 'Proceedings' of the Zoological Society of London for 
1887 (pp. 163, 164). Mr. Waterhouse found this parasitic dipterous insect 
to belong to the family Hippobos^cida, and to be new to science. He 
called \\.Anaperafimbriata^ and remarked : *'It is closely allied to Auafera 
pallida^ a European dipteroub parasite found on Cypselus apus. It is, 
however, much larger, and is at once distinguished by the almost total 
absence of wings — a character which ipight, by some, be considered of 
generic importance. Having only two examples, which appear to be 
females, I prefer for the present to place the species in the genus Ana- 
perar 

My attention had never been especially drawn to this interesting subject 
before, nor have I since had much opportunity to look very cioselv into it. 
But it has often occurred to me, that if we were familiar with a great manv 
of the parasites of our birds, they might in some instances prove to be of 
service in the classification of the birds themselves. Now in the case of 
those Swifts, — there we find two species, belon<(ing, one each, to widelv- 
separated countries. The extraordinarily large and unusual parasites 
found on them are also of the same genus, yet of very distinct species. 
It would be interesting now to know whether this parasite — Anapera 
fimbriata — is found upon any of our other species of Swifts, or whether 
they hive different kinds infesting them. None of my ornithological 
friends seem to have given much attention to this subject, and, beyond the 
writings of Leach, NItzsch, and Burmeister, I am not especially familiar 
with the literature of the subject. Sly peeps into Dame Nature's secrets 
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most seductive of alt the gllmpaes we cttch of her, and 
a few days ago the nation entered mj head to do a iittle pr/ing, — but onlj 
in the direction that has just been indicated. 

Ever^ one of us who have coliected bird* have often noticed that if the 
specimens are set aside for a few houri, and the bodiea ttecome cold. 
numeroaa little paraiitei which have infeited them during life now crawl 
out upon the ends of the feathers or bristles around the base of the man- 
dibles. Here they will often remain until they starve to death and fall 
olT, or disappear in other ways. Hundreds of times I have looked at 
them with a high-power hand-lens with great Interest, but never made 
an/ sketches of them, as I had at that time devised no mean* to da to 
with accuracy. Later, I was again attracted to the subject, but owned no 
micro-photographing instrument of any kind. But a day or so ago I 
determined to overcome this most serious difficulty and improvUe a 
micro-photographing apparatus, of some form or other, and in the 
venture t succeeded far beyond my most sanguine expectations. 

This is the way I did it, nnd my sketch of the affair a* finally set up it 
given below and will help my readers to comprehend my remark* about 
it. These I will give in lome little detail as I hope to have others Inret- 




C: Camera-lHJx; f , ground-gUss ; i, ihe card-board front where the body of (he micro- 
scope enters Ihe camera ; i, focussing screw of camera.beds ; / line adjuslmenl screw of 
niicroiGOpe, and c, Ihe coarse adjuslmcnt; ob. objeclive; it. stage and subslsge; v, 
rubber-band holding the lens of lanlemand sut>slage condenser together: if. diaphragm 
In lantern lens; i, standard for lantem ; In. dark-room lantern of pholograpbic outfit; if', 
K*, screws to standard, by means of which the lantern can be lowered or raised. 
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tigate and deecribe eome of these parasitei of our birds. Most naturwliitt 
nowodnys own B cnmcra and outHl, and also a microscope and iU ouUiT. 
This is mj caae. In the first place then I look my iargeit camera and 
placed it on a long table as shown in 4he sketch. 1 removed its lens and 
lens-board, and titled a cardboiird front to take its place at K. Next I took 
my largest microscope, — n Beck's Monocular Nalional — and brought \\ 
into the horizontal position, I fitted the upper end of its body, while in 
this position, into the cardboard front of the camera (K). A substage 
condenser, nnii a 1 inch objective were ne»t allached to the microscope. 
and the camera and the latter coupled together. Now most micro-pho- 
tographers omit using the cyc-piece of the microscope, but with it 1 sub- 
sequently oblsined the best results. It is inserted after the barrel or body 
of the microscope is run through the cardboard into the front part of the 
camera-box. 

For an iltumiuatcr 1 used the dnrk-Iantern ofmy photographic outfit, — 
limply withdrawing the ruby-glass slide in front, and Htling in its place • 
thick piece of cardboard, into the centre of which I inserted the lens from 
■ small camera to act as n 'bull's-eye condenser.' This is coupled wilh 
the substaga condenser on the microscope by means of a broad rubber 
band, shown at r. My lantern I held nicely in the proper position by 
suspending it between tlie 'rings' of a chemical standard, as shown in 
my sketch ; but any simple device will hold your lantern up in its proper 
place. It can even be 'buill up' by putting iooii under it. Both llie 
lantern and microscope rest upon a very thin board which travels wilh 
ease on the extension-bed of the camera-box. By this latter simple con- 
trivance, focussing your specimen on the ground-glass of the camera is 
easily managed. The screwB at /, e, and i control the whole thing, and 
the rest can be with ease understood from my sketch of the plon adopted. 

Yesterday afternoon (Feb. 17. 1894) I shot a specimen of yunco iytma- 
lis, and immediately after getting it, searched through Its feathers for 
parasites but could find none after fifteen minutes' hard-looking. In the 
[hrOBl-f eat hers, however, I found some minute, ellipsoidal egg-sacs, — 
four or five in one place, and two in another. They were about one-tenth 
of a millimetre long, and were attached to the calami of the seml-plumula- 
ceous feathers so characteristic of most of the plumage of yuKCt. In 
most cases there was but one sac attached to a feather, at the side of Its 
abort calamus, but in two cases there were two sacs, placed exactly side by 
tide. They were in an advanced stage of development and their structure 
could be easily studied with a high-power (onC'Sflh Inch objective), 
without staining. 

In a few hours my Junco was cold and rigid, and two parasites <rer« 
found upon his chin-festhers. They measured but a small fraction of km 
millimetre, and were of the same species, — apparently S •"<' ?■ ~ 
was rather larger than the other and darker. I got them both < 
minute feather, and between two microscopic 'glass-slides,' and o 
stage of Ihc microicope. As »oon as (he light was turned on they ■ 
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thrown up on to the ground-glass of my camera at^, as big as two small 
crabs ! They could be focusscd sharps and studied with the greatest ease, 
— and of course there would be no difficulty in obtaining a first-rate photo- 
graph of them. It was most remarkable to see them get round through 
the barbules of the feathers, or at times suck the blood from an unopened 
•pin-feather.* Some of their antics were very curious. This species has 
a large triangular head ; six legs, terminating in hooked claws for climb- 
ing among the feathers of the bird's plumage. They also hold on with 
their mandibles, which are situated near the centre of the ventral aspect 
of the head. Antennae are lateral, and the whole insect is sparsely, very 
sparsely, covered with little spine-like hairs. I studied them for two 
hours with great interest and profit, and towards the last quite forgot the 
fact that the real insect was so small as to be scarcely observable by the 
naked eye. On the ground-glass of the camera they were between three 
and four inches long. 

I believe this to have been the only pair of the kind on the bird, but in 
a few hours another species appeared on the feathers of the throat of my 
Junco, — about a dozen or more of them. These were wkite^ barely dis- 
cernible to the naked eye, and very active. They were entirely different 
in form from the first pair secured, and at the present writing 1 have not 
studied them very closely. 

This is all I have to say abqut this subject just at present, but in con- 
clusion let me add that I would be glad to have the titles of any works 
devoted especially to these forms of parasites as they have been described 
for birds in general, and for United States birds in particular. It would 
seem that a special memoir devoted to full descriptions of this class of 
insects, and illustrated by micro-photographs of the various species, 
would, apart from its value to the entomologist, prove of interest to the 
avian taxonomer. 

Very respectfully, 

R. W. Shufeldt. 
Takomay D. C, Feb, 27 ^ 18^4. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Rev. Samuel Lockwood, Ph.D., an Associate Member of the 
A. O. U., died at Frehold, N. J., Jan. 9, 1894, at the age of 75 years. Dr. 
Lockwood was born in Nottinghamshire, England, and came to America 
in childhood. He was graduated from the University of the City of New 
York in 1847, and from the New Brunswick (N.J.) Theological Seminary 
in 1850. He was for many years a clergyman at Key port, N. J., and later 
became superintendent of the public schools of Monmouth County, New 
Jersey. He took an earnest interest in all matters relating to education ^ 
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and vrai an enthusiaBtic observer of nnture, and a frequent 
natural hiGtor^ journnU, his contributions relnling 10 a wide range of si 
jectB. His articles are mostly of n popular character, but include many 
original obEervatlons, which give them a permanent value. His ornitho- 
logical wrilingE were not extensive. At the Ninth Congress of the A. 0> 
U. he read a paper entitled 'Wlij' the Mockingbirdu left New Jersey— ■ 
Geological Reason,' which was publiehed in the 'American Naturalist 
August, 1892. For many years he was President of the New Jer 
Microscopical Society. 

Nrws haK just reached us of the death of Dr. William Cushman Aver 
an Associate Member of the A. O. U., at his home in Greenaboi^ 
Alabama, on March 1 1 , 1S94. Further notice of Dr. Avery is neceaiarim 

deferred to a later number of 'The Auk.' 

A NEW edition of Mr. Thomas Mcllwraith's 'Birds of Onl 
announced as in press by the Methodist Book and Publishing House of 
Toronto. This new edition, the publishers state, -'has been carefully 
revised and enlarged, and will present a concise account of every specie* 
of bird known to have been found in Ontario (316 in nil), with a desci 
lion of their nests and eggs. Mr. Mcllwraith has added to the new 
instructions for collecting birds and preparing and preserving skins 
directions how to form n collection of eggs." The volume will con- 
■ome 420 pages of letter- press, with numerous illustrations. 



A NEW edition of the Isle Henry D. Minot's 'The Land-Birds 
Game-Birds of New England, with Descriptions of the Birds, their Ncsl 
and Eggs, their Habits and Notes,* is also about to appear, under the 
editorship of Mr. William Brewster. Mr. Minot's boak was not only a 
highly original work, but one of much merit and permanent value, and 
hence well worthy of a new lease of life. 

Mr. Samitel N. Rhoads, of Haddonfield. N. J., announces that be h 
discovered a perfect copy of the long lost 'Second American Edition' c 
'Guthrie's Geography,' published in 1S15, and containing loSlogica) 
matter prepared by George Ord. This embraces pp. 190-361 of Vol. H, 
and includes "nominal lists of vertebrates, in which scientiHc names are 
originally imposed upon nearly all of the species described by Lewis 
Clarke, followed by descriptions of many of them." It is thus a 
tanl work of reference, access to which has of late been impossible. 
Rhoads states that this was "Mr. Ord's private annotated copy," present 
at hie death to the Philadelphia College of Physicians. A reprint of tl 
part on zoology is being prepared for publication. "As nearly as poMibI 
the reprint will be Hn exact reproduction of the size, paging, paragraphin 
typography and mistake* of the original." Orders for the work mjiy \ 
addressed to Mr. Rhoads, as above. 
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Thb Committer of the World's Columbian Commission, having 
in charge the Compilation of historical and educational articles, which 
when published are to form the history of the Exposition, has invited Dr. 
R. W. Shufeldt to contribute the article on 'Birds.' He will treat the 
subject from a historical, as well as from an educational, point of view. 

The Western Pennsylvania Ornithological Society held its 
Third Meeting at the Academy of Science and Art, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
December 37, 1893. After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, several amendments to the constitution were made, and the 
following new members elected, viz. : Corresponding Member, Edward 
A. Preble, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. ; Active Members, 
Hon. John M. Kennedy, Rev. Charles E. St. John, Dr. W. J. Holland, 
and Dr. A. Petitt, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Dr. W. J. Riggs, Alleghany, Pa. The 
election of officers for the year 1894 resulted as follows : President, Dr. 
T. L. Hazzard ; Vice-President, W. E. Clyde Todd ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
H. H. Wickham. After listening to the reading of seven scientific papers, 
the Society adjourned to meet at the call of the Executive Committee. 

The Delaware Valley Ornithological Club held its annual 
meeting at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, on January 4, 
1894, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, George Spencer Morris ; Secretary, Charles J. Rhoads ; Treasurer, 
William L. Baily. The Club is now entering upon its fifth year and is in 
a flourishing condition. The membership has increased to thirty-eight, 
and the meetings, which are held twice a month, are largely attended. 
Among the more interesting communications during the past year may be 
mentioned 'Breeding Habits of the Night Heron,* Dr. W. E. Hughes; 
'Summer Birds of the Beaverkill,* Dr. Spencer Trotter; *A Day on the 
Atlantic City Marshes,* G. S. Morris; 'Study of Moulting in Birds,* 
Witmer Stone; 'A Collecting Trip to Southern New Jersey,* J. H. Reed; 
•Extracts from Letters of Edw. Harris,* G. S. Morris; 'Ducking Trips on 
the Atlantic Coast,* I. N. DeHaven; and 'The Ornithology of Ord*s 
Zo5logy,* S. N. Rhoads. 

The Club has in preparation a list of the birds of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania and southern New Jersey, which is intended to present a 
summary of our present knowledge of the abundance, distribution, etc., 
of the birds of those parts of the States mentioned which lie south of the 
mountains. There will be in addition a complete bibliography, a faunal 
map, and preliminary chapters on the physical features of the country, 
and on the subjects of Geographical Distribution and Migration. 

We take the following respecting the eggs of the Great Auk or Gare- 
fowl from a recent issue of the 'London Times,* apropos of the recent 
sale in London of a noted ^gg of this celebrated bird. 

"The sale yesterday afternoon [Feb. 22, 1894] of an t%% of the Great 
Auk at Mr. Steven*s auction-rooms in Covent Garden is an event of 
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interett to man/ people besideB ornitliol(igi«l8. AlUr a keen competition 
it wat purcliased b; Sir Vauncey Crewe, of Catke Abbev. Derbyshire 
for 300 guineas. 

ig of bird*' eggs '\» > pastime which has obtained Tor umie 
1 Evel.vn mentioDH in his diarv for t6Si that when at 
V the collection of egg > formed by Sir Thomas Browi 
but we must come to the end of the eighteenth century before we 
trace any collector in possession of an egg of the Great Auk. Early in 
present century references to collections containing specimens of this 
become more frequent. There are 6S recorded eggs of the Great Ai 
but this number includes several fragmentary remains that can only by 
courtesy be called eggs. They may fairly be divided into four groups- 
Ten specimens, from their perfect condition, color, and style of marking. 
may be put into a cIbks by themselves. Then wc have 34 good specimens i 
I] are slightly cracked, badly blown, or varnished eggs, while I lie 
remaining 14 arc imperfect, varying from the eggs that had one end 
knocked ofT (priibnbiy for the purpose of Bucking), like that in the Angers 
Museum, to the two fragments of the Natural History Museum at SouUi 
Kensington. Great Britnin possesses the larger number of the specimens, 
for, of the 68, England has 45 and Scotland 3. France comes next with 
to eggs, followed by Germany with 3. Two are in Holland, while DeD<^ 
mark, Portugal, and Switzerland each possess one; there are two i: 
United Stales. Again, of the 68 eggs, 39 are in 19 museums, whi 
private owners possess 39 eggs among them. 

"The fact of the Great Auk having formerly inhabited the British Isles 
has been one great cause for the steady advance in value of its eggs. The 
earliest recurd we have of a sale by auction is in 1853, when two fetched 
respectively £39 and £30, which remained nliout their value until i860, 
when one sold for £60. In 18S0 the price had risen to £100. followed in 
18S7 hy £168 and in 18S8 by £l2j. 

■■The egg which was sold yesterday, though not nearly such a good 
specimea as thai sold in 18S8, has an interest to all British ornitliolngisU 
from having belonged to Yarretl, who purchased it in Boulogne of a 
lithcrman who had been in a whaling ship. He had two or three swan's 
eggs and ihla egg on a siring. Yarrell asked if Ihey were for sale, and 
was told that the white eggs were one franc each and the spotted 
francs. Unfortunately we do not know the date ol this iransactia 
was anterior to 1833, for in that year the egg was figured in Hewilsoi 
■British Oology.' After Yarrell's death it was sold at Stevt 
rooms for £it (December, 1856), and purchased for the late Mr. Fredei 
Bond, an old friend of Yarrell's. Il remained in this gentler 
sion until 1875, when it was sold with his unrivalled collection of Brfl 
eggs to Baran t>ouis d'Hamonville of ChAteau de Mononville, who 
it to Mr. Stevens." 
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GEOGRAPHICAL, VERSUS SEXUAL, VARIATION 

IN OREORTTX PICTUS. 

BY ROBERT RIDGWAY. 

Plate VI. 

Certain inconsistencies in the 'Catalogue of the Game Birds 
in the British Museum,' in the treatment of North American 
species, have ah'cady been referred to by Dr. Allen in his review 
of that important work.^ I feel quite sure tliat all American 
ornithologists, at least, who are familiar with the geographical 
and other variations presented by our Grouse and Partridges will 
fully indorse the reviewer's observation that ''it seems about time 
to expect a more intelligent conception of the subject of subspecies 
and 'climatic variation' than is shown in the present volume" ; 
but I am sorry Dr. Allen did not give his attention to the remarks 
on the American Ptarmigans in the Introduction to the * Catalogue 
of the Game Birds,' which might be considered ''amusing" were 



' Cf. The Auk, April, 1894, pp. 171. 172. 
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they not so utterly nonsensical and misleading. The remarki 
which I refer read sis follows : "I fully anticipate that I s 
blanicct by some for having united all the Nearctic ^species* of 
Lag-opus described by American authors with L. rupestrh; but 
I am sure that unless the practice be adopted of disttnguistiia 
every individual variation or slight climatic variety by.aj 
separate specific name, a careful study of these birds will teacl 
the same conclusion as that to which I have arrived." 

The words which I have italicized in the above quotation 
express exactly what American ornithologists have not done ; 
f;ict, to do so would be as far as possible from their princi[ri 
and practice. None of the subspecies of L. rupestris recognn 
ill the A. O. U, Check-List are founded on individual variatioi| 
but on constant differences belATcen specimens of correspandi 
seasonal and sexual plumages from distinct geographical t 
Some of these subspecies may be considered '■slight climi^ 
varieties," it is true; but their characters, however slight, I 
constant. These geographical forms are not recognized i 
"species," as Mr. Ogilvie-Grant intimates, but iire distinct^ 
ranked as subspecies — a distinction which some people seem I 
he unable to comprehend. Furthermore, these subspecie 
in most cases, liased on a far larger series of specimens than I 
possessed by the British Museum.' 

To assume that American ornithologists do not recognixe tl 
vast dilferencc between individual variations and those ofl 
climatic or geograpliical character is to acknowledge inexcuuH 
ignorance of their work or inability to understand the very simd 
!ind logical principles upon which it is based. 

The subspecies selected for illustration of this article, along w 
its conspecific type, is perhaps the least satisfactorily ditferentiiit 
Df llic forms which are suppressed in the 'Catalogue of the Gaij 
Hirds." The characters on which Oreortyx pirtits plumifer. 
was separated from O. pietus proper consist in its much gray^^ 
culornti'in. with the whole hind-neck and upper back usually 
bhiisii gray instead of rich brown, like the back. Mr. Ogilvie- 
Griint, in his comments nn the validity of the form (Cnt. B. Brit. 
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Mus., vol. xxii, p. 398, foot-note), ignoring the former character, 
remarks as follows : — 

"Most of the males have the mantle gray, but in some speci- 
mens this colour is more or less mixed with olive-brown ; on the 
other hand, most females have the olive-brown continued up the 
back of the neck to the crest, but some have the upper mantle 
in ore or less washed with gray. / have seen no males with the 
olive-brown going up to the crest^ and no females have the 
back of the neck and mantle clear gray like the breast [itnlics 
mine] ; but several specimens in intermediate plumage belong 
to both sexes. Ridgway, in his 'Manual,' p. 191, recognizes two 
subspecies . . . and uses these sexual characters to distinguish 
them. He makes out that the brown-necked birds (females) 
are confined to the Coast-region, while those with gray neck and 
mantle (males) inhabit the Sierra Nevada. But in a good series 
of specimens from Carson, Nevada^, I find many brown-necked 
birds (all females) as well as gray, and from the Coast-region 
there is about an equal number of each." 

To show that Mr. XDgilvie-Grant entirely misunderstands my 
diagnosis of O. p. plumiferus^ I quote the following from p. 191 
of my * Manual' : — 

*•«'. Above deep olive-brown or umber, this color usually'^ continued 
uninterruptedly over hind-neck to the crest; inner edges of ter- 
tials deep buff or ochraceous; forehead entirely ashy. Hab. 
Pacific coast district, from San Francisco north to Washington 
Territory. 292. O. pictus (Dougl.). Mountain Partridge. 
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rt'. Above grayish olive, the hind neck «5w<i//y* partly or wholly plumbe- 
ous, like the breast; inner edges of tertials light buff or buffy 
whitish; forehead distinctly paler (often whitish) anteriorly. 
Hab. Sierra Nevada (both sides) from Oregon southward; 
southern coast district of California.' Lower California.^ 

292 a. O pictus plumifenis (Gould). Plumed Partridge." 



* It would be interesting to know where these sp>ecimens are and what the author 
considers a "good series." Only two specimens from Carson are mentioned in the 
list of specimens in the British Museum Collection. 

* Not italicized in the original, but it should be noted that I was careful to indicate 
that the character in question was not constant ! 
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Although confident that no mistake had been made in the 
diagnoses of the two forms and equally certain that the difTerences 
were not sexual, I have taken the trouble to again carefully 
examine all the specimens accessible to me with the view of 
testing the single character of the color of the hind neck — a 
character never claimed hy me to be of more than secondary 
importance — and have tabulated the results, which are given 
below. Only specimens whose sex was determined by the 
collector are used, and the series was divided, previous to 
examination as to color of neck, into two series according to the 
geographical area represented. It will be seen by examination 
of these tables that the character is not sexual, and that it is, as 
claimed by me, to a large extent geographical. When the 
chamcter in question fails as an index of locality, other charac- 
ters do not; grav-naped birds from the Pacific coast being 
altogether more saturated in their coloration than b rown-naped 
examples from the interior and southern coast districts. 
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THE HABITS AND INDIVIDUALITIES OF THE RED- 
SHOULDERED UAVJi^ {BUTBO LINEATUS) 
IN I'HE VICLNITY OF BROOK- 
LINE, MASS.' 

BY FRED. H. KENNARD. 

This paper is intended to give, so far as is possible, the results 
of my own personal observations of this bird and its habits, 

I Rtad before the Nuliall Omilhologiol Qub, March 19. 1S94. 



through a number of years. All the datn atid deductions there- 
from are entirely my own, and necessarily limited. Therefore. 
if tliey are at all ut variance wilh the opinions of others on the 
subject, such no n- agreements may be excused perhaps, on account 
of the small area over which my observations have been made, 
or perhaps on account of the local individualities of the birds 
observed. 

While I had watched several pairs of birds for a number of 
years, and shinned almost every tree within a radius of ten 
miles from Brookline that looked as though it might have a 
Hawk's nest in it, I had been principally conversant witli 
squirrels' and crows' nests, owing to my lack of knowledge of 
the Hawk's habits; and it was not till 1SS4 that my 
experience began, and thai I began to understand the habits 
the bird, as well as the proper trees to climb. 

Since 1884 I can safely say I have never, but on two orthl 
occasions, climbed to any nests that I supposed to be Hi 
nests, and not found ihem either inhabited or just robbed. 
These two or three occasions were when the old Hawks had 
been using bome old nest for a roosting or feeding place, ai 
hiid deceived me by the feathers they had left about the edj 
the nest. 

I would hereby recommend that any one in search of Haw] 
nests should invariably carry opera glasses. It may save many 
feet of useless climbing. 

For the sake of convenience, I will take up each pair of birds 
separately, and go through with their histories one at a time, 
rather than take them up in the order of my observations, and 
chronicle them by years. Again, for convenience, I have 
called each pairbya rather arbitrary and local name, on accoi 
of the particular territory in which they are most frequently 
and in which they almost invwriably chose to build, 

There are but four pairs with whom 1 am on at all intimate 
terms, and at whose abodes I am received as a regular visitor. 
My data with regard to other Hawks of (his species, whose 
acquaintance I may have made casually, as it were, I have 
purposely left out. 

The Weld Farm Hawks have been thus called because of 
their marked fondness for that locality on the border li 
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Brookline and West Roxbury, Mass., near the Weld Farm. 
The West Roxbury Hawks must not get mixed up with the 
above pair, as they live some two miles away, in a territory of 
their own, by the side of Charles River. 

What I call the Hammond Street Hawks live invariably on the 
Newton side of Hammond Street, Brookline, sometimes in New- 
ton, and sometimes on the Brookline side of the boundary line ; 
though never coming to the Brookline side of Hammond Street, as 
that side is invariably occupied by what I call the Putterham 
Hawks. 

I will take up with these Hawks in the above order, leaving 
the Putterham pair till the last, as they are perhaps of the most 
interest. 

The Weld Farm Hawks inhabit a territory which is perhaps 
longer and more rambling in extent than any of the others, and 
which partly accounts for the fact that my observations of them 
have been fewer than of the others. They are also the shyest 
of all my friends, and have invariably built in the hardest trees to 
climb. They are very quiet, only screaming when it seems 
absolutely necessary for them to do so, in order to scare up their 
prey ; and while they have built in almost every case nearer 
houses than any other pair, they seem to show a much more 
marked antipathy to coming either near their nest or near any 
one who is trying to watch them. 

Though I have watched their nests for hours at a time, and 
until I should have thought their eggs would have spoiled, I 
have never been able to get a shot at them ; and on only one 
occasion, when I covered myself up with leaves and sticks, h.ive 
I known of their coming back to their nest while I watched, after 
once having been disturbed. Then, too, the female invariably 
got off the nest at my distant approach, and never waited till I 
pounded on the trunk of the tree, as other Hawks frequently do. 
Many Hawks, when one is robbing them, will come back and fly 
around screaming, either in the immediate vicinity or else high 
overhead. This pair never went through any such performance, 
but invariably and quietly disappeared. 

It was on April 33, 1884, that I discovered my first nest of this 
pair, placed between 80 and 90 feet from the ground, at the top 
of a very tall and spindling soft-pine, at the foot of a high hill, 
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and by the side of a large swamp. The nest was so high up, 
and seemingly so old, that I should never have noticed it had it 
not been for the immense amount of downy feathers which 'clung 
to every outstanding stick or leaf. I was riding through the woods 
at the time, and had no climbing-irons, and so left the vicinity, as 
there was no Hawk in sight, and returned in the afternoon with 
a buggy, an Irishman, climbers, a two-bushel basket, and many 
fathoms of my mother's best clothes-line. 

I had to cover myself up for over two hours before the Hawk 
would show herself sufficiently to be identified, and even then 
she only flew up, looked at the nest, and then quickly flapped off 
again. I managed to shin the tree, and procured the nest, as 
well as a set of two very peculiar, muddy-colored, and small- 
sized eggs, which were about one-half hatched. 

On April 20, 1885, 1 found what I took to be this pair's nest 
about 40 feet up in the crotch of an enormous chestnut tree 
which grew beside a marsh near Weld Farm, and about three- 
quarters of a mile from where I had found it the year before. 
This nest was also covered with feathers, but after a terribly 
laborious climb, I found no eggs, neither did I even see the 
Hawks around it. Who or what robbed it, and how he or it 
got up to it, I never found out, unless by a tall ladder, for there 
were no marks of climbing upon the bark of the tree. 

On April 14, 18S6, I found another nest of what I now know 
to be this same pair, built in the crotch of a large oak, about 30 
feet from the j^jround, and covered witii feathers as the last two 
had been. This oak grew on a low hillside that overlooked 
some meadows, through which a brook ran, and was only about 
200 yards from the nest of the previous year. 

The Hawks behaved in exactly the same manner as they had 
on previous occasions. The nest was similar, and what is of 
more consequence, the eggs, four in number, which were about 
one-fourth hatched, were precisely like tiiose found in 18S4, 
cjuecr, small, and mud-colored. I tried for nearly two hours to 
get a shot at the Hawks, but they never showed themselves even 
in the distance in tliat time. 

I was unable to go after Hawks in 1887 at all, and while I have 
reason to think tiiat tliis pair l)uilt in the same locality in 1888, 
only farther towards Jamaica Plain, I was unable to find their 
nest. 
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In 1889, April 24, I again found their nest in a tall pine, 
almost where I had found it in 1884. These eggs, which were 
four in number and almost fresh, were procured by Mr. N. A. 
Francis. They were, however, entirely different from those I 
had found in previous years, :incl of a more ordinary type ; and 
the nest, too, was less surrounded by feathers, probably on 
account of the shortness of the time that the birds had been setting. 
Perhaps the old female Hawk had been shot. If she had not, she 
had entirely changed her views with regard to egg coloration. 

In 1890 and 1891, I again obsei*ved these birds in the same 
locality, but was unable to find their nests, owing to the size of 
their territory, and the fact that they were apt to build in decidu- 
ous trees. One can easily examine ail the evergreens in the 
vicinity, as there are comparatively few, but deciduous trees are 
often too numerous.* 

On April 24, 1S92, I, however, found the nest again, near 
where I had found it in 1S86. This time they had built in a pine, 
and about 75 feet from the ground. The eggs, four in number, 
and about one-fourth hatched, were similar to those procured 
in 1889; and as the female appeared to be much tamer than the 
one that built here in '84, '85, and '%(i^ I concluded that per- 
haps I was right in inferring that she was new, and that her 
predecessor had perhaps been shot sometime during the year 1887. 

During the winter of '92 and '93, most of the country through 
which this pair had been accustomed to hunt was denuded of 
trees, and it was not till late in June that I finally discovered that 
these Hawks had built in a large swamp, near to their nesting 
places of 1884 and 1889. 

So it can be seen that this pair had a strict liking for one 
locality, even if that was an extended one. They invariably 
built in very large trees, three times in high and spindling pines, 
once in an enormous oak, and once in a tall chestnut. They are 
extremely shy and wary and very quiet. 



» Since writing the above, Mr. A. \.. Reagh, who lives in West Roxbury, has 
written me that in 1890 and 1891 this pair built in what was probably the same enor- 
mous chestnut that they had l)uilt in in 1885. He knows that they raised the 1890 
brood, and is quite positive that they :ilso raised the 1891 brood, as he saw youilg 
Hawks around there in the summer. I did not visit this tree in these years, as a 
house had been built near by. and [ thought that the F{awks would probftbly build 
farther oflf. 
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The West Roxbury Hawks showed a very different individu- 
ality from the above pair. They were quite tame and very 
noisy, much more local in their habitat, and though they often 
built in large trees, they never built far from the ground, and 
always in a tree very easy to climb. 

I first became acquainted with this pair on April 22, 18S5. 
I found their nest, which contained one fresh Qg^^ about 40 
feet or three-fourths of the way up a small pine, which grew at 
the edge of, and leaned out over a small pond. 

The female was very tame, and so hard to get off of the nest 
that pounding had no visible effect, and I was finally compelled 
to throw sticks at her. She was very vociferous after I had 
dislodged her, and flev/ screaming high above my head. 

I came back here on April 25, and procured two handsome 
eggs, while the female acted as she had three days before.* 

On April 17, 1886, I again found this bird's nest, this time 
in a small hemlock that grew on a ridge about 30 feet high, on 
the opposite side of this same pond. I procured three fresh 
eggs, similar to those of the previous year, and also trapped the 
female Hawk. I tried to get her down the tree alive, but she 
was too fierce, and I was compelled to shoot her before I could 
climb near her. 

I did not visit this place either during 1887 or 1888, but know 
that the male had mated again, as I f(»und the deserted nest of 
this pair both in 18S9 and 1890, and saw and heard both birds 
often. Both times they had built in a dark swamp, about 
two hundred yards from where I had previously found the nest, 
ami each time in such easy trees to climb and in such conspicu- 
ous places that somebody else had got ahead of me. On Mav 
26, 1S91, I found the nest of this same pair of birds in this same 
swamp, and I copy from my notes as follows: ''A nest in a 
tall larjj^e pine, forty feet up, and containin<^ two downv \oung. 
Thev cried just like the old ones, and the female sat around on the 
neighboring trees, and often Hew quite close to me. She seemed 



'The female of this pair was ovidcnti) an immature spccinu-n. and tlu' r^ijs were 
very small, and the (|at«* of th»"ir layinj^was rather late for this speeies. Having found 
other n<-sts where similar ionditions prevailed. 1 inf<T that therr is a possihilitv that 
vount; Hawks may breed a little later than they do when older, antl perhaps iheit first 
c^^s may !>•' sm.dler. 
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very much worried, particularly when I was wringing the neck 
of one of the young. His crop and stomach proved to be full of 
feathers from some small birds, not distinguishable, hair and 
bones ; and besides all this, he had pieces of a frog, one whole 
mole, and a snake ten inches long, — a moderate lunch for a 
youngster, who could hardly have been a fortnight old ! He, by 
the way, was much the larger of the two. May 31, 1891,1 
returned to this nest and took the remaining young one. He 
had grown much in ?i\t, days." 

In fact he who had been the smaller one on the 26th was now, 
?i\^ days later, as much bigger as the other one had been bigger 
than he. "His crop and stomach contained feathers, hair, 
bones, etc., besides parts of two frogs, and a mole. No wonder 
he grew ! I wonder that the Partridge, whose nest I found near 
the foot of this tree, had been left unmolested !" 

On April 28, 1892, Mr. N. A. Francis procured three eggs 
from a nest built by this same pair in the same small swamp in 
a Yery large, easily climbed tree, such as they always seemed to 
show such a preference for. 

In 1893, though I saw this pair in the vicinity, I was for some 
reason entirely unable to find a trace of their nest. Perhaps they 
had taken to a deciduous tree in a very large and adjoining 
swamp, and were harder to find on this account. 

Here is a pair of Hawks whose individualities are quite dis- 
tinct from those of the previous pair. Instead of choosing several 
places distributed over an area of several square miles, they seem to 
have built almost invariably in a place not one-eighth of a mile 
square. While the previous pair were wild, shy, and seldom 
noisy, and built in high trees, either evergreen or deciduous, 
this pair were comparatively tame and confidential and very 
noisy, and so far as I know, always chose easily accessible ever- 
green trees for their nesting, and the female almost always waited 
till I pounded the tree before departing. 

The Hammond Street Hawks first came to my immediate 
notice April 17, 1884, when I found a set of three fresh eggs in a 
nest built about 30 feet up a fair sized pine, by the side of a 
swamp, and in a very conspicuous place. There was nothing 
unusual about the nest, it being a bulky structure of twigs, 
leaves, etc., and lined with fresh hemlock boughs and strips of 
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long, stringy bark. The female has proved to be just an average 
Hawk not especially wild, and yet knowing how to keep her 
distance, always waiting till I have approached quite near the 
tree before flying off*, and never waiting till I pounded on the 
trunk, as the West Roxbury birds did. 

On April 23, 1885, I found the nest of this pair built near the 
top of an enormous hemlock nearly 60 feet from the ground* on a 
hillside beside a swamp, nearly a mile from the scene of last 
year's capture, and it was an exceptional case for this pair. I 
never knew them to go so far again, and I never knew them to 
build in any but small trees in very open woods, except on this 
one occasion. 

On May 23, 1885, just one month later, I found the second nest 
of this bird in the top crotch of a small slender oak, about 40 
feet from the ground, right beside the pine in which the nest had 
been built the previous year. There were three boys, each doing 
his best to climb up to the nest, without avnil. I felt my honor 
at stake ; and so, though I was clad in my Sunday best, I climbed 
that tree and got three fresh eggs for my pains. 

April 15, 1886, I found this pair of Hawks apparently building 
a nest in a slender red maple in sight of the street, and not far 
from the scene of my last find. It proved, however, that they 
were <>l>tainiii<^ sticks iVoin an old nest, and were building three- 
fourths of a mile away, on the other side of the marsh, in a low 
pine tree. This nest was too near a Gypsy encampment, and I 
procured no eggs. 

April 14, 1888, I went up to a Hawk's nest in this same 
locality, built in the crotch of a slender chestnut tree in a very 
conspicuous place, beside a path. It contained two Hawk's eggs, 
and one broken hen's egg. As the set was evidently imperfect, 
and as I did not care for the two remaining eggs on that account, 
I placed two steel traps in the bottom of the nest and waited 
around for three-quarters of an hour, with no rcsiill. I retmned 
on the next day, however, and found both Hawks had been 
cauj^ht by their legs. 1 was unable to get tliem alive, and keep 
mv own skin whole, and so was forced to shoot them. 

I found out afterwards that Mr. J. A. Lowell of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., had taken two eggs from this nest on April 7, and left 
two hen's eggs in their place, thus making the total number of 
the set four. 
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I have since ascertained that Mr. J. A. Lowell found what 
was probably this same pair breeding in the same locality, as 
follows: Last of May, 1882, three young in a chestnut tree; 
middle of April, 18S3, three eggs from the same nest; May 13, 
1884, two eggs in a hemlock tree (probably second brood) ; 
April 7, 18S7, t^^^'^c eggs in a white pine; thus filling out my 
list, and accounting for this pair for every year. 

This pair seems to have sliown a marked liking for a certain 
not very large area, and they never but once strayed beyond it. 
They never but once chose a large tree, and did not seem to 
like evergreen trees any more than deciduous trees, and were, 
on that account, harder to find than the West Roxbury pair. 
They built three times in pines, twice in hemlocks, three times 
in chestnuts, and once in an oak : only once more than forty feet 
above the ground, and generally less, and almost always in con- 
spicuous places. I liave never known of their crossing Ham- 
mond Street, though their territory bordered it for half a mile, 
for on the other side of this street, and in a parallel area, is the 
abode of the Putterham Hawks. I have but seldom seen the 
Putterhain birds cross Hammond Street, and I have never known 
of their building on any but their own side. Their territory is 
more compact than that of the Hammond Street pair, and contains 
thicker woods and more evergreen trees. As they are bounded 
on the west by the territory of the Hammond Street pair, and on 
the south by that of the Weld Farm pair, I have noticed that 
when not in their very particular haunts, they may be found to 
the north and east, which is pretty well civilized. Thus it is 
that each pair of these birds seems to hunt over its own area 
exclusively, and by a tacit understanding, never seems to trespass 
upon that of its neighbor. I have often been in a position to 
hear and see both the Hammond Street and Putterham pairs 
at once, and I have never seen them even so much as shake 
hands over their boundary line. 

Though I had known of the Putterham Hawks for several 
years, and had known of others finding their nests, and in 1S84 
had found a nest myself in a pine, that had just been robbed of 
three eggs, it was not until 1885, on April 19, that I got my real 
introduction to them. This nest, containing three fresh eggs, 
was placed about 35 feet up in a large pine, in some wet woods 
about 150 yards from last year's nest. 
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On March 29, 1886, I found a nest with two fresh eggB, within 
50 yards of where the nest had been built in 1884. I set traps in 
the nest, and on April i , I found the female caught. She had also 
laid a soft-shelled egg, which showed that my set of two eggs 
was incomplete. The male mourned the loss of his mate only 
until he could get another, which he did during the following 
spring ; and they built again in a pine tree near this same place 
in 1887. This nest was found and robbed by a friend of mine. 

On April 20, 1888, I got two eggs out of a nest in the crotch 
of a chestnut tree beside a path about a half of a mile away. It 
was a full set, as I watched it several days before taking it. The 
male bird, which I caught but let go again, did some of the 
setting, and was so small that I was puzzled till I caught him 
as to his identity. 

On April 9, 1889, I saw feathers in the above nest, and on this 
account shinned up to it, only to find the nest empty. About 100 
yards off, however, I found in a slender oak the bird's real nest 
with two fresh eggs, and was forced to infer that they had been 
using nest number one for a resting and feeding place only. As 
I did not want to 'get left' this way again, I knocked the nest, 
from which I had just taken the eggs, out of the tree, of which 
more anon. 

On April 13, 1S90, I found one egg in a nest in a low pine in 
a dark swamp, about 100 yards from the last nest. I shot the 
male Hawk as he flew of)*, taking him for an instant for a 
Cooper's Hawk which I knew was breeding somewhere near ; so 
I was compelled to take the egg, as I doubted whether the female 
would go on any further with the duties of maternity. 

This nest, by the way, was an old nest, and one in which I 
had seen feathers two years before. I had then climbed the tree 
and found some of the feathers and bones of a Partridge, on 
which one of these Hawks had probably been feeding. 

April 16, 1891, the female had evidently got a new mate, 
for I found a set of three eggs in an old nest placed perhaps 
forty feet up in the crotch of a tall chestnut, and within 50 feet 
of the place wiicrc I had found their nest in 1SS4. This nest 
had, I think, been built for a second set, in May, 1SS9. It was 
not there in April of that year, and I found it there that autumn. 
In 1890 I had come very near climbing up to it because of 
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feathers around it, but I was fortunately prevented by the timely 
finding of the real nest in a pine tree near by, as told above. 

In 1892 this pair built in the same slender oak from which I 
had knocked their nest in 1889, and in identically the same 
crotch. Somebody, however, had robbed it before I found it. 
Still these birds were not discouraged, for on June 22 of the 
same year Mr. Francis took three fresh eggs from a nest which I 
feel sure belonged to this pair, built about a half a mile off on the 
other side of a swamp. 

On June 10, 1893, after searching for the nest of this pair 
intermittently, though carefully, for two months, I finally located 
them about 50 feet up in an enormous pine, about a half a mile 
from their usual location. I had always wondered why these 
Hawks did not build in this pine, or in one of the group to which 
it belonged, for the}' are all nearly 150 feet high, and about four 
to five feet in diameter at the base ; but, nevertheless, I became, 
to put it mildly, a trifle chagrined when I found where the nest 
really was. 

On June 12 I returned, and by the aid of ropes, strings, 
climbing irons, and two other people, I managed to get up the 
tree, though it took me twenty minutes to do so, and less than 
twenty seconds to come down. 

There were three young birds, which I will describe later ; and 
while their parents flew screaming around my head, I lowered 
them down in a basket and took them home alive, leaving their 
persevering parents to start anew, if they cared to. 

This pair seem to have shown no particular preference in their 
choice of trees, as they built five times in evergreens and five 
times in deciduous trees. They evidently preferred one small 
locality for their nesting, though their hunting grounds were 
quite extensive. 

Summing up, and comparing the histories of these birds, so 
far as I can judge from my limited experience, I should say 
that they almost invariably choose as a place for nestinor, a tree, 
either evergreen or deciduous, beside some swamp, brook, or 
wet meadow; and if thev once learn to feel at home in a certain 
locality, provided that that locality does not become too open and 
civilized, they will almost invariably return to it, even when 
repeatedly disturbed. 
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If they are both killed, and their hunting grounds are good, 
these are soon occupied by others ; or if one is killed, the other 
soon returns with a new mate. After I had killed the Hammond 
Street Hawks in 1888, Mr. Lowell writes me that in May, 
1 89 1, he found a nest containing two young birds in this same 
territory ; and on April 8, 1892, he procured two fresh eggs from 
the same nest. This would go to show that if there is good 
hunting territory, whose owners vacate for some reason, it is 
immediately taken possession of by the young of some of their 
neighbors. 

Once laying claim to any territory they are exclusive to a 
degree. This exclusiveness, however, seems to apply to their 
own species merely, for other Hawks are allowed to hunt in 
their territories at will. I have known of a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk's nest being almost within a stone's throw of a Marsh 
Hawk's nest, and both these nests to be on the borders of a 
meadow, beside which a pair of Red-shouldered Hawks nested 
each year. Four times in my life I have known of Cooper's 
Hawks building either in sight of, or almost beside the nest 
of a Red-shouldered Hawk. 

In their choice of trees in which to build thev show a wide 
diversity and often a strict individuality, and in most cases, a 
marked love of locality which may be more or less modified by 
the individuality of the bird. 

In their habits, too, each pair seems to show its own char- 
acteristics, some being shy and quiet, others very noisy and 
easily approached. I noticed, too, that tliose Hawks whose 
hunting grounds are thickest and contain the best timber and the 
most evergreen trees are most apt to winter with us; for 
instance, the Putterham pair are almost always to be found and 
heard winter as well as summer, while the Hammond Street pair, 
whose grounds are bleak, are almost never to be found during the 
winter. While many of these Hawks stay with us all the year 
round, 1 believe there is a certain mij^ratorv movement among 
them, for I know they become less in number in winter, and the 
onlv reasonable inference is that some of them j^o South. Durinsr 
the past winter, 1 893-^94 , until Feb. ii^ when 1 again saw one 
of the Putterliani birds, I have failed to see any of these Hawks, 
though often in the field. Even the Putterham birds seem to 
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have been scared away by the severe weather of December, to 
return only when warmer weather was promised. 

That they may return in consecutive years to the same nest, 
if not disturbed, and sometimes even when they have been 
disturbed, I have no doubt. I personally have never found them 
laying in the same nest two years in succession, though I have 
known of their using the same nest twice, with an interval 
between. They seem very apt to use their old nests for roosting 
and feeding places, as feathers from tliem, as well as from birds 
they have killed, would seem to indicate. 

Although the Report on -Hawks and Owls,' issued by the 
Agricultural Department, seems to show that this bird is not 
only harmless, but truly beneficial, I must say that Hawks 
difler, and Red-shouldered Hawks certainly. 

If it were not for this personal equation, this individual charac- 
teristic, as it were, where would the teachings of Darwin and 
Spencer be ? 

In each of the Hawks of this species that I have examined, 
I have invariably found feathers and birds' bones, and lots of 
them. The frogs alone, of which they eat great numbers, would 
seem to more than balance the injurious rodents of which they are 
also fond ; and as for insects, I do not believe that the Brookline 
Red-shouldered Hawks eat as many in a year as an ordinary 
frog could in a day. They must differ in their habits, and 
accommodate themselves to their surroundings. Perhaps they 
are, as a species, beneficial, particularly where they hunt in open 
country ; but in such country as we have around Brookline, I am 
sure they do more harm than good. Both birds help build their 
nest, a more or less clumsy structure of twigs, dried leaves, etc., 
and almost invariably lined with fresh hemlock or pine boughs 
and the long stringy inner bark of the hemlock tree or the outer 
bark of the wild grapevine. The male also assists in the incuba- 
tion. When their nest is disturbed they are more or less officious 
according to their individuality, and according to the length of 
time they have been setting. They are particularly worried if 
their young are disturbed, though I have never known of their 
really attacking a man. They may do so in the far West; but 
they know us too well in the East. 

Their eggs, so far as I can judge, are generally laid at intervals 
of about two days, and I have often noticed that if there is any 

a7 
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material difference in the quantity of markings, that the ^Qg that 
is first laid has the most, while the last is most free fiom spots. 
With regard to their second layii^ when disturbed, it is 
necessarily hard to get accurate data, and I am not at all certain 
that they always do lay again. I do know, however, that thejr 
are extremely erratic, both as to time and place, when they do 
lay again. If you have learned to know a pair, you can tell 
pretty well about where their first nest will be ; but their second 
nest hardly ever, for they are very apt to go off to some 
unexpected place in some swamp or elsewhere, where jrou have 
never known of their breeding before.^ 



NOTES ON THE GENUS HELEODTTTES^ WITH A 
DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SUBSPECIES. 

BY A. W. ANTHONY. 

In his catalogue of the 'Birds of Lower California' Mr. 
Bryant makes mention of the unusually heavy markings on the 
lower parts of all of the Hcleodytes affinis taken by him on the 
overland trip from Magdalena Bay to San Quintin. It was 
these notes on the species that suggested the investigation that 
led to the present paper. 

During my first season in Lower California (1SS7) collections 
were made from Ensenada — sixty miles south of San Diego — 
to San Anderes, about Lat. 28** 30', covering a distance of alK>ut 
two hundred miles in latitude. A fair scries of Cactus Wrens 
were taken, but these, unfortunately, were stolen, together with 
my entire season's collection. Later a scries was secured from 
alxHit San Qiiintin and San Telmo — fifty miles north — but the 
gap of about one hundred and fifty miles that intervenes between 
Mr. Bryant's northernmost specimens and mine from San Qiiintin 
remains unrepresented. However, a sufficient scries of Peninsula 
and Southern California skins has been brought together to 
change, somewhat, the status of both the Cape species as well as 

1 Ttic 1894 firsts, found since this papcrr was written, have been added on the 
accompanying map. 
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the birds from the northern part of the Peninsula and adjacent 
region of San Diego County, California. Unfortunately no spec- 
imens are obtainable from the mouth of the Colorado River and 
Gulf coast of Lower California, though Mr. F. Stephens has 
kindly loaned me, among others, a specimen from the Colorado 
Desert and two from Sonora. 

Beginning with a specimen from La Paz (No. 15,003, Coll. 
Wm. Brewster, April 4, 1887), which Mr. Brewster assures me 
is perfectly typical H. ajtnisy I find the entire lower parts well 
spotted with black, evenly distributed and of equal size on the 
breast and lower parts. Those on the lower tail-coverts are 
larger and on the chin slightly smaller; across the breast the 
spots are not quite so well defined and are a very little more 
abundant, suggesting somewhat the nebulous spotting of this 
region in typical H, brunneicapillus. On the flanks and belly 
there is the faintest possible suggestion of the rufous found in 
brunnetcapillus. All but the central tail feathers are fully 
barred on the inner webs with quadrate white spots, reaching 
nearly or quite to the shafl. 

Another specimen from La Paz, collected by L. Belding, 
bears upon the label, in Mr. Belding's han<lwriting, "Typical 
(B.)." This shows rather heavier marks upon the throat and 
upper breast but is otherwise the counterpart of the first 
described. A third skin (No. 216, California Acad, of Science) 
is labeled "La Paz, Lower California," but is without other 
data. This specimen represents fairly well tl)e Wren met with 
much farther north, but differs from either of the others in a more 
heavily spotted throat and breast and smaller spots on the sides 
and belly. The latter feature is, however, not at all prominent 
in any of the Peninsula skins I have examined and is perhaps 
more pronounced in the present specimen than in any I have 
seen from Lower California. 

Coming northward along the Peninsula a very heavily spotted 
race is met with, which reaches its highest development, as far 
as can be ascertained by the series now at hand, at San Telmo, 
about dhy miles north of San Quintin. 

This subspecies I propose to name Heleodytes brunneicapillus 
bryanti^ in honor of Mr. W. E. Bryant, whose name is too well 
known in connection with the ornithology of Lower California to 
make comment on my part necessary. 
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Heleodytes brunneicapillus bryanti, subsp. nov. 

Type, No. 3879, Coll. A. W. A., San Telino, Lower California, April 

30» i%3- 
Subsp, char. — Differing from affinis in very much heavier spotting of 

lower parts, the black predominating, in extreme specimens, on the 

throat and upper breast, and in its perfectly barred tail and slight 

wash of rufous on belly and flanks; from brunneicapillHs by heavier 

spotting, especially on sides and belly, in having intermediate rectrices 

more or less perfectly barred, and in much less rusty wash on lower parts. 

The proposed subspecies is readily distinguished from either 
//. affinis or H, brunneicapillus by its much more heavily 
spotted lower parts ; in other respects it is practically interme- 
diate. In brunneicapillus the heavy band of semicircular or ovate 
black spots that covers the breast and throat abruptly gives place 
on the lower breast, sides and belly to a much less conspicuous 
spotting,' elliptical or linear in shape. H, affinis is not more 
conspicuously spotted on the breast and jugulum than elsewhere, 
and the spots are rounded or ovate on the sides and belly as well 
as the breast. H, b. bryanti^ on the other hand, while more 
heavily spotted than either, exhibits a conspicuously darker 
jugulum and breast, as in brunneicapillus^ with the rounded or 
ovate spots o( affinis on the sides and belly. 

As a rule bryanti exhibits a fully barred tail as in affinis; 
occasionally, however, one of more of the intermediate feathers 
has light spots indenting the inner web in place of reaching the 
shaft. In the Lower California scries there is but little variation 
in the markings of the rectrices, but when southern California is 
reached there is a confusion of markings that makes classification 
seem at first almost hopeless. In the series before me can be 
found birds with tails typical of brunficicapillus^ /. ^., with first 
feather barred only on the inner web. Others have ail the 
feathers barred except the two central ones, as in affinis; and, of 
course, there are all the intermediate changes between the two 
extremes. A closer examination, however, shows two general 
types with, of course, some few that are as easily referred to one 
as the other. Birds with heavily spotted breasts, and sides with 
large ovate spots, exhibit the well barred tails, and little, if any, 
rufous on the Hanks, while linear spots on the lower parts, which 
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in such cases are less conspicuously spotted below than on breast 
and jugulum, are as sure to have a heavier wash of rufous and 
only the first rectrix barred with, perhaps, one or two more or 
less perfect bars on the lower fourth of the second, or white 
spots indenting the webs of some of the others. 

The tails of specimens from western San Diego County are 
not always the same on both sides, several being found that are 
noticeably different. No. 127, Calif. Acad. Science, San Diego, 
Cal., Mar. 15, 18S4, which is referable to bryanti^ has the 
right side fully barred to the sixth feather, the left equally well 
marked to the third inclusive, the fourth and fifth showing small 
white spots where the bars should be. East of the Cuyamaca 
Mts., I am unable to find any indication of either bryanti or 
affinis^ but my specimens from that region are unfortunately 
very few. A specimen from Walters, Colorado Desert, Coll. 
F. Stephens, Jan. 1S90, exhibits a heavily marked throat and 
breast with abruptly smaller, linear spots on the sides and belly — 
in all respects indistinguishable from Arizona and New Mexico 
skins. 

In connection with the foregoing notes on the series from San 
Diego County, I would call attention to Prof. Baird's remarks 
in 'Review of American Birds* on Lafrcsnaye's description of 
brunneicapillus: '•! find it quite impossible to reconcile 
Lafresnaye*s description of C brunneicapillus^ much less his 
figures, with the North American bird. This is described as 
having five white spots on the outer web of the lateral tail feather, 
and three on the inner, the next with two on the outer and three 
on the inner (perhaps three on the outer and two inner), the 
third and fourth with marginal points instead of spots." The 
specimen is said to have come from California and I think that 
it would be very easy to match the above description with a 
bird from the immediate vicinity of San Diego, though in nearly 
all of those before me the number of bars, ranging from five to 
seven, are the same on both webs, but are occasionally one less 
on the inner. The marginal points on the third and fourth 
feathers is a common feature. Lafresnaye, however, describes 
the under parts of his bird as pale rufous from the upper part of 
the breast to the tail. In all specimens I have examined the 
rufous is confined to the fianks and abdomen alone and is not so 
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pronounced in western San Diego County skins as those from 
San Bernardino County (Cal.), Arizona, and New Mexico. As 
far as the description of the rectrices is concerned it would seem 
as if the type might very possibly have been one of the interme- 
diate birds I liave described, in which case the bird of the interior 
would be eligible to a new name. Owing, however, to veiy 
reasonable doubts as to its origin, it is probably better for the 
present, at least, to recognize the name as it has stood. It will 
be necessary, as has been proven by the series before me, to 
reduce the heretofore species affinis to the rank of a subspecies 
of brunneicapillus. 

Since the preceding was written a further series of Peninsula 
specimens has been taken from San Quintin to San Fernando, 
thus making an almost complete chain from San Diego to Cape 
St. Lucas. The more southern skins, from San Fernando, are 
rather nearer affinis than bryanti but are typical of neither. 
Owing to lack of material I am unable to make a satisfactory 
disposition of the Cactus Wrens from north of the boundary. 
The series at hand points toward a race inhabiting the 8f>uth- 
wcstern part of California, differing from the bird of Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. It would be unwise, however, to 
attempt to assign definite characters or habitat without much 
more material than is at present accessible. 

Mr. Ridgway writes me that a series of skins from Guymas, 
Sonora, exhibit exactly the characters of my San Diego County 
skins as regards tail markings — a more or less complete barring 
on the inner webs — pointing toward an interg^adation with tlie 
Lower Californian forms along the Gulf Coast and border of the 
United States. 

I am greatly indebted to Messrs. W. E. Bryant, F. Stephens 
and William Brewster for the loan of valuable specimens used in 
this connection, and also to Mr. R. Ridgway for notes on the 
specimens in the National Museum Collection. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES ON A FLYING TRIP 

THROUGH KANSAS, NEW MEXICO, 

ARIZONA AND TEXAS. 

BY HENRY K. COALE. 

Having occasion to visit a number of United States Army 
Posts in the Southwest, I left Chicago March 15, 1890, taking 
along a collecting outfit, although the trip was made with another 
object in view. The present paper does not pretend to be a 
list of the birds inhabiting the localities visited, being simply n 
record of such observations as came under the writer's notice 
during the few hours spent in collecting specimens in the vicinity 
of the Military Posts. 

It was vsrith pleasant anticipations that the trip was begun, 
which was to carry me into new fields and among the many (to 
me) rare birds that I had only before read of in books, or seen 
in collections. The day I left Chicago Canada Geese and 
Herring Gulls were flying over in a northwesterly direction. 
In passing through Missouri flocks of Blackbirds, Juncos, 
Horned Larks and other early spring migrants were seen in the 
fields along the road. The weather was perfect, except where 
otherwise noted. 

J^ort Leavenworth^ Kan,^ March 16, 1892. On a blufl' over- 
looking the Missouri River. In the great elms that surround the 
parade ground numbers of Bluebirds, Baltimore OriolcH and 
Robins were singing their glad songs to the awakening of npring. 
Meadowlarks, Goldfinches and Downy Woodpeckers were 
plentiful about the Post. 

Fort Riley ^ Kan,^ March 18. On the U. P. R. R , nortlicaMt 
of the center of the State, on the Smokey River. Spent a few 
hours in the bottomlands across the river, where a hixuttant 
growth of trees and bushes aflbrdcd shelter for troops of 
Cardinal Grosbeaks, Slate-cr>Iored JimcoK, Vox and Song 
Sparrows, Black-capped Titmice, Vireos and other familiat 
birds. A small flock of Zonotrichia querula wa« fr/rding in 
the tops of some bushes. A shot brought down a rnali* and 
female; the rest flew away and were not again met with. 
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Fort Logan^ Colo.^ March 20. Seven miles from Denver. 
A barren sand desert, with a scant growth of trees along Clear 
Creek. Birds were exceedingly scarce, a ride of ten miles with 
Mr. H. G. Smith, Jr., a local collector, revealing less than a 
dozen birds, except Black-billed Magpies, which were common. 
Melosptza fasciata tnontana^ yunco annectens and Merula 
migrator ia propinqua were the only species secured. The 
English Sparrow of the eastern cities is replaced in Denver by 
the House Finch, which builds its nest under cornices of the 
big down town stores. It perches on the office window sills and 
sings prettily. It was found to be common at nearly all the 
frontier posts, building under the low roofs of the verandas, 
on any suitable projection. 

JFort Union ^ JV. Af,^ March 22. On a level plain ten miles 
from Watrous. About a mile back of the post is the old aban- 
doned Arsenal which was Kit Carson's headquarters during the 
war. His house and garden are now in a very dilapidated con- 
dition. Pipilo fuscus mesolcucus was hopping about on the 
roof; Sayornis saya flew in and out of the vacant parlors; 
yunco annectens rambled among the weeds in the garden ; while 
Sialia arctica warbled its pleasing notes in the trees surrounding 
the house. Among the rocks behind the Arsenal, Juncos, 
Pipilos and Western Robins were seen. The Canon Towhee 
frequents the back yards of the officers* quarters, and may be 
seen perched on the shed or fence, allowing one to pass within a 
few feet without taking flight. In the post garden I noticed a 
curious trick of the Moiuitain Bluebird. Toward dusk thev 
repaired to a piece of plowed ground in search of their evening 
meal, hopping among the ovcm turned sods in pursuit of insects or 
worms. Every few minutes some male would utter his spring 
song, then rising in the air would flutter in one spot about ten 
feet above the ground, moving its wings with great rapidity for a 
minute or two, when it would join its companions on the ground. 
In a hush near the garden I shot a beautiful male Pipilo macu- 
latus megaionyx^ and on the open plain a pair of R/tync/iop/ianes 
mcco-ivni. A few birds were foraging among the refuse back 
of the corral. A number of flocks passing over saw them and 
alighted on the ground. These were joined by others until a 
s[)ace of several hundred feet was literally covered with them. 
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They all headed in one direction, feeding and constantly moving 

forward. A shot at long range brought down six or seven 

Otocoris alpestris arenicola^ and only disturbed a few of those 

nearest. The vast army of hundreds of Horned Larks paid little 

attention to me as I picked up the dead ones. They moved on, 

surrounding me on all sides, the nearest being not more than a 

hundred feet off. They were twittering merrily, and now and 

then some bright plumaged male would indulge in a song, or 

engage in a set-to with some rival. Suddenly four strange birds, 

attracted by the moving troops of Larks, dropped among them, 

their black breasts easily distinguishing them from the others. 

They proved to be Chestnut-collared Buntings ( Calcarius 

ornatus)^ and as each fell a number of the Larks shared its fate. 

No others were met with. 

Fort Marcy^ N. Af., March 25. The post is surrounded by 
the old Mexican town of Santa F6. Near the fort is a deep 
canon with plenty of trees, and a tiny brook trickling among 
the rocks. A Horned Owl that 1 had not noticed sailed out of 
a big tree as I passed and was soon out of sight over the hill. 
Several Myadestes townsendi were perched on the tops of tall 
bushes at the entrance to the caiion. Three species of Junco 
were secured : J. hy emails^ caniceps and annectens. The only 
other birds observed were the Mountain Bluebird and Long- 
crested Jay {^Cyanocitta stelleri macrolophd), 

Whipple Barracks^ Artz.^ March 31. Elevation 6500 
feet. One mile from Prescott. My host was Captain W. L. 
Carpenter, an ardent student of nature. This was the only 
point where inclement weather made collecting disagreeable. 
The snow was an inch deep and still falling when we went 
out among the rocky, pine-clad hills along the creek. Very 
few birds were seen. In a small tree a tiny bird was hopping 
among the branches, which proved to be Lucy's Warbler 
(Helminthophila lucice)^ an adult male, yunco hyemalis 
thnrberi sought shelter from the storm in a scrub evergreen. 

Fort Verde^ Ariz,^ April 2. Elevation 4500 feet; forty- 
five miles from Whipple Barracks. Winter there, summer 
here. The clean sandy bottomland of the Verde River, with 
its abundant growth of huge cottonwood trees in full leaf, 
formed a paradise for birds, situated as it is among the moun- 
ts 
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tains iit the mouth of the grand Copper Canon. Numerous low 
sand-hills covered with bushes offered convenient shelter I 
little parties of Gambel's Quail, which were constantly tlusti 
and ran ahead as I walked along the river bank. In the cottoi 
woods birds were as plentiful as in the woods of Illinois during 
the migr.ition. Dcndroica (estiva sonorana and D. auduboai 
were abundant. Several of the delicate little Lucy's Warblers 
were taken. Their peculiar song is easily recognized when 
once heard. Crimson-fronted House Finches, Vesper Sparrows, 
Western Chipping and Brewer's Sparrows, Lincoln's Finches 
and Canon Towhees were on every hand. Black Pewces. 
Rough-winged Swallows, and White-throated Wrens were 
also secured. There being no grass, every bird shot fell on 
the clean sand and was easily found. The most striking bird 
of the Verde Valley is the Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyroeephalm 
rubittcus mexieanus), its brilliant plumage nnd flaring cvcM 
being seen at quite a disLince among the grcon foliage. A 
specimen of the Rock Wren was shot in the brush. PipUo 
aberti lurked in the darkest bush clumps, his loud ckuek 
leading to the capture of several specimens. AmphispUa biUti 
eata frequented the weeds about the fences, as did the Arizoi| 
Goldfinches and Western While-crowned Sparrows, i 
or two in the morning would furnish all the birds 
prepare by midnight, and it was with great reluctance that \ 
left this beautiful spot on the Verde. 

On the way back to Whipple I found the nest and eggs of ti 
Lead-colored Bush-Til (Psallriparus plutnbeus) and shot the 
male bird. The nest, shaped like a purse, is eight inches long 
and three and three-quarters inches in diameter (a large stinctun 
fiir such a tiny bird), and was suspended from a bush four feq 
from the ground, close to the road. There is an opening aI)o 
the si/e of n silver quarter on one side near the lop. The i 
of the nest arc nearly an inch thick and very soft, covet 
with a wonderful collection of fine leaves, catkins, feathers, ■ 
tufted seeds, besides other materials diflicult to describe, the wtiol 
presenting a beautiful example of bird architecture. The bottM 
is lined with a soft bed of downy feathers, on which reposed fi 
pure white eggs, averaging .52 x .37 inches, and pci-fcctly fred 
I believe (his is the second description of the nesting of Pxallri 
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far us plumbeus. (See Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1SS7, p. 557, 
for first record.) 

JFort Mojave^ Ariz,^ April 6. Situated on the Colorado River, 
seventeen miles north of Tlie Needles, in a desert with its thorn 
bearing mesquit and other bushes. The Mojave Apaches are 
camped about two miles above the post in the river bottom. 
They are peaceable and some of the officers hire them to act as 
'strikers* or servants in their houses. They wear no clothes 
except a piece of cloth around the loins. The women and older 
girls wear a short calico dress. Birds were not very plentiful. 
The place is one of the hottest in the United States, the thermom- 
eter ranging from icx)° to 120** F. in the shade. Auriparus 
Jlaviceps had just completed its nest in a mesquit. Troops of 
Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia were everywhere, and 
Troglodytes aedon aztecus was not uncommon. A Curved- 
billed Thrasher (^Harporhynchus palmer i ?) was seen. Here 
again Lucy's Warblers, Brewer's Sparrows, and Canon Towhees 
were taken, and on the road to The Needles I saw several of the 
black-crested Phainopepla nit ens. 

San Diego Barracks ^ CaL^ April 12. In the southwestern 

corner of the United States, in the city of San Diego. A few 

birds were collected — Amphispiza belli ^ Otocoris alpestris 

rubea^ Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli^ and Tyr annus voci- 

ferus. None of these were met with elsewhere. 

Fort Lowell^ Ariz.y April 14. Nine miles from Tucson, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Herbert Brown and 
inspecting his fine collection of Arizona birds. On the mesa, 
a barren waste between Fort Lowell and Tucson, is the favorite 
breeding place of Palmer's and Bendire's Thrashers. Their 
nests are placed in a cactus, each species seeming to select a 
different kind to build in. Specimens of each were taken : 
•adults, half grown young of first brood, and fresh laid eggs. 
The full complement is three. 

Dr. Elliott Coues gives an interesting account oT the habits of 
the Thrashers inhabiting this particular locality in his 'Birds of 
the Colorado Valley.* The most abundant species noted was 
the Lark Bunting ( Calamospiza melanocorys) . These birds were 
on the ground in immense flocks, thousands I should judge, and 
were quite hard to approach. They kept running and flying 
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over each other, always keeping well ahead of me. Several 
were collected, but only a few in black plumage. At Fort 
Lowell the verandas of the officers' quarters are screened by rows 
of tall, thin cactus stalks which put out leaves in summer, making 
a compact wall. It is the custom to sleep out doors during most 
of the summer on the wide verandas, protected by this natural 
barrier. 

Fort Huachuca^ Ariz,^ April i8. The fort is at the mouth 
of a great caiion. Live oaks are growing everywhere in the 
post, and cotton woods along the creek. The California Wood- 
pecker is the familiar bird about the trees in the officers' gardens. 
Brewer's Blackbirds, California Jays and White-necked Ravens 
are common. Found a Road-runner's nest and five eggs nearly 
ready to hatch in a live oak, about six feet from the ground. 
Along the creek I secured a pair of Green Towhees {Pipilo 
chlorurus)^ not elsewhere met with. Also several Vermilion 
Flycatchers, White-rumped Shrikes, Western Bewick's Wrens 
and Black-capped Flycatching Warblers, Canon Towhees, 
House Finches, one Cerylc alcyon^ and a number of Arizona 
Jays (^Aphelocoma steberii arizonce)^ the last two in Tanner's 
Caiion. Huachuca is the only place where I saw the *sand 
whirls^' a solid column of sand which is lifted from the earth to 
the sky by the wind, having the appearance of a water* spout, 
which the reader may remember seeing pictured in his old 
geography. 

Fort Grants Ariz.^ April 22. Grant is twenty-seven miles from 
Willcox, Ariz. A creek with cottonvvoods and underbrush affords 
an inviting place for collecting specimens. A hundred feet either 
side was the desert, with its cacti extending as far as the eye 
could reach. The first bird shot was Mimus polyglottos. No 
others seen. The most abundant species is the Mourning Dove. 
This bird flew up at every step. Another common species, not 
seen elsewliere, was Icterus cucullatus nclsoni. It frequented 
the tops of the cottonvvoods and came about the officers' quarters, 
showing very little fear of man. Hclmlnthophila cclata lutes- 
cens^ one female taken ; also Vireo solitarius cassini. In a low 
bush I found a nest of Pipilo fuscus maoleucus containing 
three fresh eggs. Also in a cactus, a nest and live eggs of the 
Cactus Wren, which was quite common on the mesa. One 
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nest contained ^\q dried up little Wrens and the dead body of 
the parent resting upon them. This Wren has a habit of stand- 
ing on top of the nest (which is a bulky affair usually in plain 
sight), and attracting one's attention by her notes. In another 
cactus was the nest and six fresh eggs of the White-rumped 
Shrike. The Western Yellow and Audubon's Warblers were 
quite common. A single Pcuccea ruficcps boucardi was shot. 

Port Thomas^ Ariz,^ forty-five miles north of Grant, on the 
Gila River. I reached there after dark on the 25th of April. 
Early the next morning 1 was up and out. About half way across 
the parade ground was a solitary tree, which had the appearance 
of being loaded down with oranges. There was a tremendous 
chattering going on in that direction, sounding strangely familiar, 
but not until a dozen or more Yellow-headed Blackbirds dropped 
to the ground and began hopping about did I realize that the 
supposed oranges were the heads and throats of these handsome 
birds. Going into the house I got Lieut. R. D. Read to take 
a shot at them. He had to fire at long range. Thirteen were 
killed about the tree, and as the great flock rose and flew toward 
the corral several more were seen to drop ; and the tree — it was 
a dead one, with not a single leaf on it. It was the custom of 
hundreds of these birds to perch in this tree every morning about 
sunrise and utter their loud notes. Around the corral the 
Brewer's Blackbirds were seen in large numbers and as tame as 
barn yard fowls. The same afternoon I went up the river thirty- 
three miles in a buckboard to 

San Carlosy Ariz,^ one hundred and five miles from the rail- 
road. On both sides of the river the San Carlos Apaches have 
their 'wickiups' or brush huts. There are thousands of these 
Indians and though generally peaceable, a number of renegades 
were out at this time, so that bird collecting was dangerous to 
attempt. At San Carlos the troops live in tents covered with 
brush (themometer 100° to 120° in the shade). At sundown 
thousands of Yellow-headed Blackbirds came into camp and 
roosted on the brush on top of the tents. They were very tame 
here and seemerl to know that no shooting was allowed. Saw 
many Road-runners in the brush along the road, and near Fort 
Grant shot a pair of Blue Quail (Callipep/a squamata)^ a bird 
that frequented the desert where Cactus was the only vegetation. 
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Fort Davis y Texas ^ May i. The fort is prettily located at 
the foot of some giant boulders that seem to have been thrown in 
a heap some two hundred feet high. Panthers, Mexicans, goats 
and Rock Wrens are about the only living things in the rocks. 
In hunting for one of the latter I got close enough to one of the 
former to see his glaring eyes in a dark cavern in the rocks. 
Here I was reminded that I was nearing my native hunting grounds 
by finding Helmitherus vcrmivoruS'^ Anthus pensilvanicus^ 
and Chelidon erythrogaster^ and added to my collecdou 
specimens of Speotyto cunicularia hypogcsa^ Passerina amaema^ 
Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis^ Pyranga rubra cooperi^ and 
Salpinctes obsoletus. 

Fort Clark ^ Texas ^ April 5. Ten miles north of Spoflbrd 
Junction. Luxuriant growth of large and small trees, bushes 
and peculiar plants. One of the typical birds of this place is 
the Nonpareil {Passerina ciris). It sings from the top of a 
bush in the open woods. Cardinals, Lark Finches, Mocking- 
birds, Cooper's Tanager and other species were abundant 
Capt. Vinton, of the post, told me of his seeing a flock of 
green Parrots with yellow heads at Fort Gibson, Ind. Terr., in 
18S6. They lit in a grove near the post and staid fully twenty 
minutes. No shot gun being handy they were not molested. 

Stopped long enough in San Antonia, Texas, to see the 
principal streets. Noticed C/iondestcs grammacus strigaia hop- 
ping about under the horses and wagons like ^our own' £nglish 
Sparrow. A little out of the city saw several Milvulus forji- 
catus on the telegraph wires, and at the rifle range ten miles 
out, tiiey were flyings about over the shooters' heads. 

Afler a very pleasant trip, briefly outlined above, I reached 
Chicago May 10, to find it chilly and raining. The mig^ration 
being late I had the pleasure of collectinga nice series of desirable 
birds during the month, among them Turdus fuscescens 
salicicola at Ravenia, Lake Co., 111. 

Here the writer would express his gratitude and appreciation 
of the many courtesies extended by the officers of the Army with 
whom he came in contact, having been taken into their homes 
and treated like a brother, although a comparative stranger to 
most of them. 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN WATER BIRDS IN MASSA 

CHUSETTS. 

BY GEORGE H. MACKAY. 

The entire month of March was unuHiially mild iind wnrm, 
without storms, southwest and west winds gcncrnlly prcviiilin^* 
I do not remember ever having experienced a «imilnr one, 1 
passed through Vineyard Sound on my way to Nantucket Nlflnd« 
Mass., on March 9, 1894; also on my return on the loth ti( \ht 
same month. On the 28th of April I n^ain m.idt' the fripf 
returning on May 5. I saw but few «ca fowl of any (Uihcn\Aurii, 
I was on Muskeget Island, Mass., March 11, remaining finfil fhr 
i8th. Prior to my arrival there had been about two hiih/lft/l 
American Eiders {Somateria dresser i) living between Mfi^fce^ef 
and Tuckemuck Islands, half of which had beeri killc/l^ nmS n 
portion of the remainder driven away, before I attircii, Ot iheMi 
two hundred birds, three quarter^i were fns^\e%. Tbr% t^nttApet >% 
less than were sojourning here lairt year and i% iiivkj^iMe^Hy ^^^'tn^ 
to the scarcity of »hell-fi5h foo*J in \h\% parttctihir Upc^liff. ^h^, 
few birds which remained ;>fteT my arrival mprj^tently 4epf^rfM 
on the 1 6th of March. 

During the latter part rA Fehr oary^ '^^' apl'K'yrif tw<^ f'ry.n^Mfft^f 
American Eidcn had been Ihftty^ apf^cnvJ C^pe t'o^e^ M;*f^h;r*4 
Vineyard, and what t* new m my expetietyte^ krex^ m-mvi-^^^r^ ''Z 
them freqoenteti daily the fjfteM fr,ieyl r^ Ch^^pp'p^jivvr'Sc '*i^rt*i.- 
M- V-, to fiferL Tlie^ ha«i nr^»ny^te4iy ^ih/^r^tA f#^<* i'^^r^/i* 
number! of Scoc<trii swhicia aU^ fr<^jiienfM fhi^ p^*^ fW feM <>*v( 
followefl their example. Tf rtuty y-^e inf4*r<*»«fUv^ f/i' krt^»^. in -^v** 
coimectlotu that rhr^^e Rl^i^n'^ fr<»/'|a#»nf'm«a< ^>v^ rt*'»rfh <?H^ ^^* 
Nantucket^ aliVi 6-*r "hft f!r^ f;m<* in rtnmH<»f^. c*m^ ;nfA •^»<* 
harbor of ^^anmcker ^<s &»4. Th<* <*>i<><m» in ivvl^ *.n«<t';*«^f*«*^ .t*>» 
uodooheeiily rhe herfttr rVi/vi ^»^y. aV^ W^M«r PW. \^«.. 
Mr. Vina£ El4iw.'iniH infVwm^/t m#% t-hflpt fh^ Am^r-^^n J*',i4^!'jf iirM 
again appcan»/l n r.'\^. *^ n i ^'^ in '<*r*y UtvXi^ fV»m*v*f-» '^•v'n^jf 
the latter paiT M* "h** v'ntnr. nu /«;^;fi-^/,f^ /->(* «^o#*h' r^Mrn^v*^ rv»in^ 
between thur mri iiv** -^Irn'm^nH vi^^m. •r'n/'h /Iffi^y ^i''**^iH*nM4 •'h** 
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waters between Woods Holl and Naushon Island, Mass. On 
March 13, 1S94, during a strong southwest wind, they all 
departed and were not observed afterwards. Mr. Edwards had 
saved the contents of the stomachs of some Eiders which were 
shot on February 11 and 15, which I saw; they consisted of 
sculpin spawn, in perfect condition, in small masses stuck 
together, and black mussels {Modiola modiolus) ground up to 
the consistency of fine sand and black in color. Four female 
King Eiders {S.spectabtlis) were taken there on February 20, 
1894, and the contents of the stomachs saved, which I also saw, 
consisted entirely of Tritea trivittata in good quantity and 
condition. 

Such a very large collection of Eiders, in so restricted a 
locality as the one above mentioned, can only be explained by 
the great abundance of the black mussel which these birds first 
discovered in the winter of 1892-93. These beds of mussels had 
increased to such an enormous extent that some of them, which 
were attached one to another, are said to be five feet or more in 
thickness. Only such masses are able to survive under the 
peculiar conditions which exist there, due to the great pressure 
of water which rushes with great force through this narrow 
passage or strait, connecting Buzzards Bay with Vineyard Sound. 
When the birds were disturbed by the steamboats which passed 
daily they would fly out into the Sound, where they would 
remain awhile, returning later. Although considerably harassed, 
and many shot, it apparently produced little efiect on them, for 
they refused to forsake so attractive a feeding ground, and con- 
tinued to frequent it. I have little doubt that they will again 
appear in the same large numbers if the food supply continues in 
this locality next season. 

No Brant {Branta bernicla) wintered around Muskeget Island 
during the winter of 1893-94. The first that were noted were 
five birds on February 15, 1S94. In less tlian one week the 
number increased to f\(iy^ and on March 12 there were between 
four and ^wc hundred, the larger half of which had come in 
since March 8. I noticed considerable diminution in the food 
supply, many acres of the eel grass (Zostcra marina) having 
been killed. There was still remaining large areas that was 
good. 
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Mr. Marcus W. Dunham of Tuckernuck Island informed me 
that on May 2, 1893, he saw a good many Red Phalaropes 
( Crymophilus fulicarius) between Muskeget and Tuckernuck 
Islands. 

There have been a good many of the larger Scjiup (Aythya 
tnarila near died) living about the waters between Muskeget 
Island, and Maddeket harbor, which is on the northern side of 
Nantucket Island. They also frequented the ponds at the west- 
ern part of the latter island during the winter and spring of 1894, 
although there have been fewer there than there were last season 
during the same period. On March 11, 1S94, some four hundred 
still frequented Maddeket harbor. I shot a male and female A, 
affinis^ all I saw, on the 13th. They were in company with A, m. 
nearciica. There were still thirty of the larger variety in the 
Hnmmuck Pond, Nantucket Island, on April 29. They flew 
out at my approach, mounted to a very high altitude and went 
towards the west. I did not see them again. 

Although I have shown by these notes that there have been 
very large bodies of wild fowl concentrated in restricted localities, 
I would add that I have rarely observed fewer in the localities 
they have heretofore been accustomed to haunt. I account for it 
by the scarcity in these localities of the shell-fish food, which they 
consume in enormous quantities. 

I saw about twenty-five Red-breasted Mergansers (A/ijr^/'awj^r 
serrator) at Muskeget Island March 15, 1894. The height of 
their abundance in these waters is from April i to 10. Those 
birds wliich winter further south first make their appearance, a 
few, about the first of March ; they are about all gone by the 
first week in May. 

Six Sanderlings ( Calidris arenarid) have been living in the 
vicinity of Muskeget Island, Mass., during the past winter. 

Nantucket, winter of 1893-94. There have been about one 
thousand Scoters living in the upper harbor, coming in from the 
Sound in the morning to feed, and flying out again in the after- 
noon to roost. There iiave also been about one hundred and 
?iS\.y Brant living in the harbor this spring. On May i there were 
about thirty Brant in Muskeget waters. 

Mr. Marcus W. Dunham of Tuckernuck informs me that on 
May 2, 1893, he saw a flock of fifteen ( Charadrius squatarold)^ 

^9 
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the first birds of the season, which were resting on Gravelly Island 
flats. On May 18 or 20 one hundred or more had collected on 
Tuckcrnuck Island and vicinity. They remained about one 
week. On April 18, 1894, at the westernmost part of Nantucket 
Island, seven birds were noted flying towards the west. On 
April 29 I saw two at the south head of the Hummuck Pond. One 
of them, a male, which I shot, was pretty evenly black and white 
on the breast ; the other had apparently no black. On April 29, 
1894, at Billingsgate Lighthouse, Welfleet, Cape Cod, Mass., 
the keeper, Mr. James P. Smith, saw two Black-bellied Plovers. 
These are all very early dates for spring birds in Massachusetts. 

There were fewer Turnstones {Arenaria interpres) during 
the spring of I S93 than in 1892; they arrived at the same time 
as the Black-bellied Plovers, just as they did in the spring of 
1.S92. They^are close friends, and frequent the upland with 
the Plovers, as they do also by themselves. 

Mr. H. G. Nutter of Boston, Mass., informs me that on April 
15, 1894, he saw seven flocks of American Eiders ofl' Welfleet, 
Cape Cod, Mass. There were five to seven in each flock. On 
the 20th he also saw three flocks, with three to five birds each. 
On April 18 he saw two flocks of Canada Geese {Branta 
canadensis)^ one had twelve birds, the other rather more; they 
were flying in a northwest direction. On the 21st he saw one 
flock containing eight birds, which appeared to be very tired. 
They settled down in Welfleet harbor to rest, it being late in the 
afl:ernoon. 

Seven Canada Geese {Branta canadensis) aliglited in Pon- 
kapog Pond, Mass., May 8, 1894. I am informed on good 
authority that more Canada Geese have passed over the eastern 
part of this State this spring than for many years. This is also 
the case for Nantucket Island. 

There have been fewer Golden-eyes ( Glaucionctta clangula 
americana) about Nantucket Island during the past winter than 
usual. 

Through the courtesy of my friend Mr. J. R. Kendall of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., I am able to contribute the following 
interesting data concerning the recent occurrence of the Red 
Phalarope {Phalaropus lobatus) olV the coast of Massachusetts, 
On May 25, 1894, about ten thousand (as carefully estimated) 
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were observed resting on the water around the 'Pigs' (rocks, 
lying off Swam pscott), occupying an area of about a mile radius. 
They were feeding on the red whale bait (brit) some of which 
was taken from them. I am informed that these birds follow 
the mackerel, which also feed on this brit, by their pursuit of 
which it is driven to the surface, and is then obtainable by the 
birds. I am also told that in the Bay of Fundy the Phalaropcs 
so frighten the mackerel when they come to the surface in 
pursuit of the brit, that the fish sink themselves. To prevent 
this, the fishermen carry at times quantities of liver cut up, which 
they throw out to attract these birds and keep them away from 
the fish in order that they may be better able to capture the 
latter. 

On the above date three hundred and eleven were shot off' the 
'Pigs,* fifty-six of which were obtained as the result of two dis- 
charges. Six of these birds were forwarded to Mr. Tufts, Lynn, 
Mass., and six others to Mr. Welch of Salem, Mass., both tax- 
idermists. The remainder were not preserved. All of those sent 
to the above gentlemen proved to be Northern Phalaropes, and were 
all females. There is every reason for believing that this entire 
body of birds were of this species. This gathering of birds 
appears to have been the largest ever noted in this vicinity. I 
understand they were also observed in large numbers at Annis- 
quam at about the same time. 

On May 30, with the wind south and fresh, my friend Mr. 
J. R. Kendall observed two thousand (estimated) around tiie 
'Pigs,* where they were still lingering, the others having departed. 
They kept up a continual twittering. He again visited the 
same locality on June 3, at my request, and sailed over the adja- 
cent water, but failed to observe any birds, all having apparently 
departed. On that day the wind was west, a fresh breeze. The 
day before the wind was strong southwest. 

I am inclined to the belief that Phalaropus lobatiis^ as also 
Crytnophilus fulicarius^ exist in ^«or»7o;/5 numbers, owing to 
the fact that they seldom approach the shores in numbers, or 
pass over the land to any extent, as far as I am aware, during 
their migrations. Tliey consequently are not subject to the 
contingencies which aflfect other birds. It will be recalled 
that a very large flight of Red Plialaropes (see Auk, Vol. IX, 
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1892, pp. 294-298) occurred in 1892, greater in fact than had 
heretofore been recorded. None similar has taken place since, 
so far as I know. Yet one hundred miles north of Cape Hatteras, 
N. C, and fifty miles from land, Phalaropes abound in countless 
myriads in May. 



STATEN ISLAND CROWS AND THEIR ROOSTS. 

BY WILLIAM T. DAVIS. 

Able-bodied Crows do not roost on Staten Island in winter, 
but fly as night approaches to better protected retreats in New 
Jersey. In ordinary winters five or six hundred visit the island 
daily, and generally rejjair to the South Beach where they find a 
considerable store of food, in the fish, crabs, and other dead 
creatures that are cast asliore. As the afternoon wears away, the 
Crows fly westerly from the beach, and congregate on the salt 
meadows along Fresh Kill, on the opposite side of the island. 
If these meadows are covered with snow, they assemble in the 
trees, or in some upland field, which is more likely to be bare. 
Here, with additions to their number from other parts of the 
island, they hold a convention, and gradually, by twos and by 
threes, and in small flocks, fiy either along the Kill out to the 
Sound, or diagonally across Long Neck to New Jersey, to a 
roost tliat lies north or northwest of Staten Island. 

Mnny afternoons have been spent in watching the Crows at Long 
Neck and elsewhere on the island, and a few specific observations 
will be ofiered as evidence here, though a more detailed account 
is to be found in the Proceedings of the Natural Science Asso- 
ciation of Staten Island, for May 12, 1S94. 

Sunday, December 24, and Christmas day, 1893, were lx>tii 
very mild ; there was a warm wind and no snow on the ground. 
On these occasions several hundred Crows gathered on the salt 
meadows in the aflernoon, near the head of the main branch of 
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the Fresh KilL Ob the a|Th k v^s dxidhr and showrred occa- 
siouDj and die Croivs coocsBeaccki ^Sria^ U> Xe«r Jersej at 3 
p. M. The 25th, 00 me cootrazr. «:» a bf%^ sunny day, and 
the first Crapws dml mat scijt oodl 3.30 p. x. On this last 
occasion I c o unt e d 303 Crom^ fliin * over at fight angles to the 
Turnpike and tHmrr over Oieisea and Doogan Island, like a 
loi^ stiaggl ii^ c a r aian foUoiring an aerial highway. 

They do noC take exactly the same path always ; occasionally 
some follow the KilL ^& has been stated aboTe<» and those that lllv 
across the Neck are goremed coosiderablT br the direction of 
the wind. One blustery day in February Mr. Walter Granger 
and I watched the first Crows fly orer the Xeck, drop close to 
the fields in order to aToid the force of the north wind, and 
finally fly along Chelsea Creek to New Jersey. The birds that 
followed flew by a more circuituous route, keepii^ among the 
scattered timber and thus avoiding the fiill strength of the gale. 

Again, all of the Crows that fly westward from the beach do 
not cross Long Neck or follow the Kill to the roost situated north 
or northwest of the island, but a few continue along the high 
ground from Annadale to Kreischerville, and are apparently 
bound for a roost that lies beyond the Raritan. On calm days 
they may be watched for miles with a glass, as they fly sky high 
on their journey. 

In the severe winter of 1S92-93, Crows not only came from 
the New Jersey roosts already mentioned, but they also came to 
the South l^each from the roost at Sandy Hook. They went 
long distances for food and no doubt many died. Mr. Robert 
Ridgway, in 'Science' for February 10, 1893, tells of the sutferings 
of the Crows in a roost near Washington, D. C, stating that 
many had their eyes frozen, which was followed by the bursting 
of the orj^ans and the death of the birds from starvation. 

On the aftemoijn of the 22d of January, 1S93, many Crows 
were noticed near the foot of New Drop lane. Some of these 
birds flew westward in the direction of Fresh Kill, while several 
hundred flew over the water to Sandy Hook. The chief depart- 
ure was about 4 p. m. At fifteen minutes past four they had 
nearly all gone, but I observed a few belated individuals fly 
boldly from the Staten Island shore near the light house, without 
any rest previous to undertaking their long journey. Thus many 
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of the Crows that were walking together on the beach flew in 
opposite directions as the afternoon wore away, and roosted in 
widely separated parts of New Jersey. 

The Rev. Samuel Lockwood, writing of the evergreen groves 
on Sandy Hook, in the 'American Naturalist' for August, 1892, 
says: "Here are rookeries of crows which almost blacken 
the air as they return in the evening from their daily foraging." 
As far as my observation extends it is only in very cold weather 
that they continue their flight to Staten Island and its store of food 
on the South Beach. 

In spring the Crows return to the island to roost, and 
mostly fly at evening in two directions, namely, toward Old 
Place on the North Shore, and toward the woods at Annadale. 
Of course many build nests and live for a time apart, but as early 
as April and May, flocks of Crows that have no family cares 
may be seen at evening about these warm weather roosts and as 
the season advances the numbers are greatly increased. 

At Old Place there is a long ridge of slightly elevated land in 
the salt meadow, on which stands a thick growth of deciduous 
trees, and it is in these and in the immediate vicinity that the 
Crows have the smaller of their warm weather roosts. I have 
seen them congregate at this place in the late afternoons every 
summer since 1S89, chiefly in a large, dead tree that towers 
above the surrounding growth, wliich tree is also used by the 
Bitterns that occupy the same woods during the day and sally 
forth on their nightly fishing excursions about the time the Crows 
come home to roost. 

The majority of the Crows that frequent the island in warm 
weather may be seen flying in late afternoon toward the Anna- 
dale woods. They come from the beach, and from all directions, 
and congregate in the broad open fields near the woods where 
they have had a warm weather roost for many years. On 
August 6, 1S93, a flock, by count, of over three hundred Crows 
had gathered in these fields, and many more were in the woods 
near by, and others constantly arriving. At dusk the Crows in 
the field flew to the woods. All of them did not roost in a few 
trees close together, but were scattered about the vicinity in 
small assemblages. 

On the 27th of November, 1S92, 1 found only a small flock of 
about forty Crows remaining in the Annadale roost. At dusk 
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they were making considerable noise, uttering a variety of 
strange notes, many of which were subdued and conversational. 
When it was quite dark I crept on hands and knees into the 
woods, which consisted mainly of young oaks, to within about 
forty feet of the Crows, when suddenly one sounded an alarm, 
and the others flew from the low trees without uttering a sound. 
They lit only a few yards away, but scattered in their flight, and 
the Crow wlio did the cawing lit in the next tree from that used 
as a roost. 

The Annadale woods was visited on the nth of December, 
1892, and on the 23d of December, 1893, for the purpose of 
observing whether the Crows frequented them at that season, 
but though a few flew by, all were found to be on their way to 
New Jersey. 

It will be seen from the above that Crows visit Staten Island 
in winter from two, and sometimes in severe seasons, from a 
third New Jersey roost, and that in summer they occupy princi- 
pally two warm weather roosts on the island itself. 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF GENERA AND SPECIES 

OF NON-MIGRATORY LAND BIRDS 

IN THE PHILIPPINES.^ 

BY J. B. STEERE. 

In the years 1887 and 1888 a party from the University of 
Michigan visited tiic Philippines for the purpose of scientific 
exploration. During this visit several imj^ortant facts relating 
to the distribution of birds in these islands were noticed. As 
one island after another was explored, it was found, as was to be 
expected, that most of the genera of birds were continually 
recurring, thus giving a general similarity to the bird fauna of 
all the islands. 



' Read l)cfore the Ameriean Association for the Advancement of Science at In- 
dianapolis, August, 1890. 
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Each genus w»s ordinarily represented hy but a single species 
in a place, so that the number or species and the number of 
genera in any one locality were nearly equal. This resulted 
Trorn the TmcI that in a large ntimbcr of genera the islands pos- 
sessed but a single widely distributed species of each, and that 
in a large number of other genera, though each genus existed in 
the islands in several species, each of these species occupied a 
limited area of its own made up of one or more adjacent islands. 
In this limited area it existed by itself, sharply separated from 
the other species of the same genus. 

This reappearance of genera in new specific forms in each 
distinct area was so frequent with a large number of them tliMl 
the members of the party learned lo expect and to look for local 
species of these whenever a new island was reached. 

On making a study of the distribution of the generx and 
species of birds collected by the party in these islands on our 
return lo the United States, the facts above noticed were found 
to be further reaching and of more importance than was at first 
supposed, and to point to a law of distribution which, if estab- 
lished, must have great itiHucnce upon the theories for the crea- 
tion of s|>ecies. 

In this study only the collections made by the members of the 
party have been used. Great care was taken with these in 
noting the exact place of collection, sex, color of eyes, etc., 
while with many collections formerly made from the islands il 
was supposed sutficient to laliel them as from the Philippines. 

About live thousand specimens of birds were collected by the 
party, belonging to nearly or quite four hundred species. These 
were collected on seventeen distinct islands of the group, which 
were chosen from their size and location ah representative of llie 
whole. 

These collections, while not comprising all species known 
fron) the islands, are so nearly complete that any just conclusion 
drawn from their study must be accepted as truth, which further 
exploration will only strengthen. 

The general arrangement followed has been that nf Lord 
Walden am! of Prof. K. B. Sliurpe, in their published lists of 
Philippine birds. The names of genera and s|>ccics have been 
made tu agree generally with those given in the 'Catalogue of 
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the Birds of the British Museum,' as far as the volumes of that 
work had been issued when this paper was first prepared. 

The land birds of the Philippines collected by the expedition,, 
as far as identified, belong to one hundred and fifty-six genera, 
and number three hundred and twenty-four species. 

Of these, six genera (List A), — Lanius^ Motacilla^ Anthus^ 
Locustella^ AcrocephaluSy and Phylloscopus^ — with twelve 
Species, are migratory as regards part or all of their species 
found in the Philippines, and have been left out of the study, 
though the non-migratory species of these seem to be distributed 
according to the same law governing the other resident birds. 

There are left one hundred and fifty genera and three hundred 
and twelve species of resident land birds. Of thei»e, seventv- 
five genera were found represented in the Philippines by single 
species each. These are as follows : — 



Cacatua 

Accipiter 

Lophotriorchis 

Spizaetu8 

Pernis 

Butastur 

Haliafitus 

Haliastur 

Elanus 

Microhierax 

Pandion 

Polyoa^tuH 

Bubo 

Scops 

Strir* 

Tiga 

Harpactes 

Eurystoinus 

Alcedo 

Macropteryx 

Chxtura 

Batrachostomus 

Lyncornis 

Cacomantis 

Chalcococcyx 



List B. 

Chrysococcyx 

Hierococcyx 

Dasylophus 

Lepidograiiimus 

Pyrrhocentor 

Dryococcyx 

Anthracoceros 

Artamus 

Lalage 

Buchanga 

Muscicapa 

Rhipidura 

Eumyas 

Culicicapa 

Piatincola 

Abrornis 

Cryptolopha 

Xanthopjgia 

Dasycrotopha 

Dendrobiastes 

yEgithina 

Micropus 

Merula 

Moniicola 

Gcocichia 



Copsjchus 

Climacteris 

Chalcostetha 

Corone 

Acridotheres 

Calornis 

Sturnia 

Sarcops 

Gracula 

Padda 

Mirafra 

Passer 

Treroii 

Carpophaga 

Mjristicivora 

Ptilocolpa 

Hetniphaga 

lanthocnab 

Chalcophaps 

Calcenas 

Geopelia 

GalUis 

MegapodiuK 

Excalfactoria 

Turnix 
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These are, to a great extent, large and long-winged species of 
Hawks, Owls, Cuckoos, Starlings, Pigeons, etc., which may 
pass readily from island to island ; a number being extended 
over the whole archipelago, and some species reaching the adja- 
cent countries. A few of them are Bornean genera, apparently 
lately introduced into Paragua, which have not had time to 
become more widely distributed through the archipelago, and in 
some cases have hardly as yet formed distinct species. Exam- 
ples of these are Pernis^ Tiga^ Buchanga^ yEgitktna^ and 
Gracula, A few are Philippine genera, differentiated as yet 
into single species only, or having formerly existed in more 
species tliey have been reduced to their present state by the great 
changes of area and other conditions to which the islands are 
subject. Such are the genera of Cuckoos, Lcpidogrammus^ 
Dasylophus^ and Dryococcyx^ the Starling Sarcops^ and the 
curious Timeline form Dasycrotopha, It is probable that a few 
genera of this list, among them Scops^ Batrachostomus^ and 
Megapodius^ will be found to have more than one species in the 
islands. In this case they will fall into List C, and will in no 
sense weaken the conclusions of this paper. 

In fifty-three genera, with one hundred and fifty-three species, 
each genus is represented in the Philippines by two or more 
species, each of which exists in a limited area of its own, sharply 
separated by sea cliannels from the similar areas occupied by 
the other species of tlie same genus. 

These genera, with the number of species of each found occur- 
ring in the archipelago, arc as follows: — 

List C. 

Prionitiirus, 4. Xantliol.ciiia, 2. Ilvlolerpe, 4. 

Cyclopsitta, 2. Capriimilgus, 2. Perirrocotiis, 2. 

Loriciilus, 7. Surniciilus, 2. Dicruriis, 4. 

Spilornij^, 3. EudynainiN, 1. Siphia, 2. 

Faico, 2. Ccntrococc^x, 3. Pliilciitoina, 2. 

Tliriponax, 4. Buccros, 3. Zt-ocophiis, 3. 

MuUcripiciis, 3. Craiiiorrhiuus, 2. Solaria, 2. 

ChrvsocoIaptcN, 5 Penclopidcs, 6. Hnulcripus, 2. 

Yiingipicus, 4. Artainick'8, 5. Oriolus, 4. 

Pclarj^opsis, 2. Edoliisonia, 3. Ervlliiopitta, 2. 

Actciioidcb, 3. i'scudolalagtf, 2. Macronub, 2. 
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Mixornis, 3. Parus, 2. Corvu8, 2. 

Ptilocichla, 3. Sitta, 2. SarcophanopK, 2. 

ChloropsiK, 2. Zosterops, 4. Oxjrcerca, 3. 

Irena, 4, Prionochiliis, 3. Munia, 2. 

Poliolophuu, 4. ^thopyga, 4. Macropygia, 2. 

PycnonotuB, 2. Arachnothera, 2. Phlogcenas, 2. 

Cittocincla, 3. Anthothreptes, 2. 

Future observations will probably remove Falco from this list 
to the one which follows. Professor Sharpe does not recognize 
the genus Broderipiis in the Oriolidjc, nor the genus Actenoides 
among the Kingfisliers. If these genera are thrown out the 
species placed under them will also fall into the following list. 
Several of these genera, among which are Caprimulgus^ Sur- 
niculus^ Eudynamis^ Erythropitta^ Pycnonotus^ Parus^ and 
Sitta^ possess but two Philippine species each, one of which 
inhabits the islands of Paragua and Balabac on the west, while 
the other species is quite generally distributed over the remaining 
islands. 

Perhaps one of the most characteristic genera of List C is 
Loriculus^ the small, green, blue-winged and red-nimped 
Parrots. This genus exists in seven species, which have the fol- 
lowing distribution: L. philippensis occupies the islands of 
Luzon and Marinduque; L, regulus the islands of Panav, 
Guimaras, Negros and Masbate ; L, niindorensis the island of 
Mindoro ; L. chrisonotus tlie island of Ccbu ; L, Worcester i the 
islands of Samar ;ind Leyte ; L, siqnijorensis the little island of 
Siquijor ; and Z. hartlaubii the islands of Mindanao and Basilan. 
The western islands or Paragua and Balabac seem to lack the 
genus altogether. Though some hundred ^nd fifty specimens of. 
this genus were procured, in no case were individuals of two 
species found inhabiting the same island, though the straits sep- 
arating islands were in some cases very narrow. This is notably 
so with the islands of Negros and Cebu, occupied respectively by 
L, regulus and Z. chrisonotus. These islands approach each 
other so closely at the straits of Dumaguete that the outlines of 
houses and trees can be readily made out across them. 

The genus of small Hornbills, Penelopides^ with six species, 
is another good example of the method of distribution of species 
in this list. Penelopides panini inhabits Guimaras, Panay, 
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Negros, and Masbate ; P. manilla^ Luzon and Marinduque ; 
P, affinis^ Mindanao ; P, basilanica^ Basilan ; P, samarensis^ 
Sa mar and Leyte; and P. mindorensis the island of Mindoro. 
The western islands seem to lack this g^nus also. 

In seventeen genera^ with seventy-four species, each genus is 
represented in the islands by several species: two or more of 
which may be found inhabiting the same island ; but the species 
thus found together, with the same generic name, differ greatly 
in size or coloring or other structures and belong to different 
natural sections or subgenera. 

These sections or subgenera themselves may each be repre- 
sented in the archipelago by several species; but where this 
occurs each species is found isolated and separated from all the 
other species of the same subgenus, just as are the species of the 
genera given in List C. These genera, with the number of 
sp>ecies of each, are the following : — 

List D. 



Astur, 2. 
Ninox, 4. 
MeropR, 2. 
Ceyx, 6. 
Halcyon, 5. 
Collocalia, 2. 



Hypothymis, 4. 
CyanomyaR, 2. 
Mirundo, 3. 
lole, 6. 

OrthotomuR, S. 
DicKum, 10. 



Cinnyris, 7. 
Ptilopu8, 3. 
Phabotreron, 6. 
Osmotreron, 2. 
Turtur, 2. 



Authors have alreacly attempted in several cases to raise iht 
natural sections of these genera to generic rank. 

Whenever the birds of two sections of one of the genera named 
above differ greatly in size, the species of the section of larger, 
longer-winged birds will be more widely distributed than the 
smaller birds of the other; one of the larger species l>eing able 
to extend itself over the areas of several of the smaller forms. 
IMie geiuis Ninox is an example of this. A7nox lugubris^ a 
large, long-winged, long-tailed form, seems to be distributed 
over the whole archipelago, while the other section of smaller, 
short-tailed birds, of which Nifiox philippensis is an example, 
contains at least three species, — one found in the south, one in 
the central islands and the other in Luzon. The genus of Ground 
Pigeons, Phabotreron^ is another example of this method of dis- 
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tribution, the larger, Phabotreron amethysiina^ apparently 
extending over the areas of the other five smaller species. 

The distinct conditions under which these subgenera exist 
together were frequently apparent even in our hurried visit. The 
species of Bee-birds, Merops^ were quite closely observed. The 
two species, M, bicolor and M. philippinus^ probably exist 
together on every island of the group. M, bicolor is social, 
hundreds sometimes feeding together, in groves and forests, at a 
height of fifty to a hundred or more feet from the ground. They 
appear to be closely limited to honey bees as food. They were 
found nesting semi-socially in dry, nearly level ground, into 
which they burrowed several feet. This was in the island of 
Marinduque in May, 1S88. M, philippinus is solitary in habit 
and feeds near the ground in o{>en country, where it perches on 
posts and on bushes. Its food, as far as observed, was wasps 
and dragon- flies. It was not observed nesting. 

The species of the genus Ceyx were found to vary greatly in 
their habitat. There were the woodland Ceyxes, Ceyx melanura 
and its allies, always found away from the streams and in the 
forests, and the river Ceyxes, C. cyanopectus and C. argentata^ 
as universally found along the streams. 

Three species, of three subgenera, of so-called Halcyon were 
found generally distributed over the islands together. These 
were H. gularis (Entomobia) ; H, coromanda (Callialcyon) ; 
and H. chloris (Sauropatis). None of these frequented the 
water; /^. ^///ar/V being found in open plains feeding from the 
ground, or perched in low trees ; H, coromanda in low, thick 
undergrowth in forests, and H, chloris quite generally near the 
sea beach and often in open coco j^roves about the coast villages. 

The maroon-backed Osmotreron is arboreal, feeding in the 
high trees in flocks. Osmotreron vernans^ on the other hand, 
inhabits thickets, where it feeds from the bushes or the ground, 
and is found singly or in pairs. 

There remain five genera and ten species in which two species 
of the same genus were found existing together in the same 
islands, these not diftering enough to appear to warrant placing 
them in distinct sections of the genus. 

These genera, with the number of species of each found in the 
islands, are the following: — 
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List E. 

Melanopitta, 2. MegaluruR, 2. Tanygnathus, 2. 

Criniger, 2. Cisticola, 2. 

Even here there seems to be no case in which the tvro species 
of the same genus found existing together are so closely allied 
that they may be supposed to have been derived from a common 
form in the area in which they now occur. They usually difler 
considerably in size or coloring, and in the case of Cisticola and 
Megalurus^ the only genera in which both of a pair of species 
were observed, there was a sharp distinction of habitat noticed. 
Cisticola ex His inhabited the low, open, level ' rice fields of 
Luzon, and Cisticola cisticola the wooded hills. Megalurus 
ruficeps^ where it occurred with M, palustris^ was found in the 
waste places inland, which had grown up to high, coarse grass, 
while M. palustris was found close along the beach in open 
grassy places. 

The relative abundance of the two species is worth noting in 
the case of Melanopitta and Tanygnathus. Melanopitta sordi- 
dus is the common form found everywhere and always abundant, 
while of ^T, steerii our party found but one specimen in Min- 
danao in a six weeks* stay, and another in Samar. Tanygnathus 
luconcnsis again is the common form found everywhere abun- 
dantly, wliilebuta single specimen of T, evercttii was ever seen. 
Our collections seem to show that Melanopitta sordida occurs 
alone through most of the islands, but with M. steerii \\\ Min- 
danao and Samar ; also that the large Afegalurus palustris alone 
occupies the northern and western islands, the smaller species, 
M. rtiJicepSy the central islands, while the two species inhabit 
Marinduque together. 

It seems probable that Afelanopitta and Tanygnathus are 
examples where two species of a genus, after having arisen in 
ditVerent areas, have then been thrown together after they have 
just come to diHer too much to fuse, while they still remain 
almost identical in habits and foods, and so are brought into such 
conflict that the weaker species is disappearing. 

Piittinjjj Lists \\ and C together, there are one hundred and 
twenty-eight genera out of one hundred and lifty, and two 
hundred and twenty-eight species out of three hundred and 
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twelve, in which each genus is represented by but a single 
species in a place. This is about thirteen-fifteenths of the whole 
number of genera and five-sevenths of the whole number of 
species ; altogether too great a proportion of both to have no 
significance. 

If we add to Lists B and C List D, there results one hundred 
and forty-five genera out of one hundred and fifty, and three 
hundred and two species out of three hundred and twelve, or 
twenty-nine from every thirty of the genera and over thirty from 
every thirty-one of the species so distributed in the islands that 
no two species nearly enough allied to be put in the same section 
or subgenus are found existing in the same island. These three 
lists teach the same law of distribution, and the difficulty in 
formulating it is not in the facts but in the necessary imperfection 
of the terms used in measuring the values of the various natural 
groups of animals. The fact that these natural groups vary in 
value indefinitely makes it forever impossible to so measure them 
by the fixed rule of species and genus that all men shall be 
agreed. 

The law of distribution of non-migratory land birds of the 
Philippines may be stated as follows : — 

The genus is represented by but a single species in a place. 
Or, in more general terms, as follows : — 

No two species near enough alike structurally to be adapted 
to the same conditions will occupy the same area. 

The varieties or subspecies of birds in the Philippines, 
wherever observed, follow the same law of distribution as the 
species; the varieties of a species, if any, each existing in neigh- 
boring but distinct areas. The great Bronzed Pigeon, Carpo- 
phaga cenea^ has the bronzed shading.of the back much deeper in 
the specimens from Basilan than in those from the central and 
northern islands, while those from Paragua have the wings much 
bluer in color. The Red Woodpecker, Chrysocolaptes xantho- 
cephalusj from the central islands, has more red on the throat in 
the bird from Masbate than in the one from Panay and Negros. 
The Cockatoo and Racquet-tailed Parrot of Mindanao are deci- 
dedly smaller tlian the same species in the other islands. Other 
examples of the same kind are numerous, and there appears to be 
a tendency in every species to form as many varieties as it 
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MuAjiiU dhiimci lOsuMk with ac yi J ti ^ sea rhinf k briMd 
tmftotff^ XfM make the piMigc c^er dilBniir jad iafrcqaeot. 

The akii^re £Kts onke PU^ipiBe species and Taridics 9^^^ 
^apAncaJ <^ local groaps depcacfii^ opoo local caoscs Ibr tiieir 
nu«teiice. They fhftm isoiaii^m to be tiie first and the necessary 
Oep f o the fbrmatioo of species. 

The foregoii^ £Kts make the beficf in the fosaon of doselj 
allied species, when tfaronm together. aln»ost neoessarj. The 
folcanic character of the islands and the shallow seas separatii^ 
them, with the obserred marks of frequent changes of sea lerel. 
make it necessarj to helie%'e that the land areas of the Philippines 
have Ijeen continually varying and that, in multitudes of cases, 
closely allied species have been thrown together by the connec- 
tion of islands formerly distinct. These closely allied species 
now w% hm^cT existing together, they must have disappeared 
either by the destruction of one or by their fusion. To one who 
has observed the likeness in size and colorii^ and notes and food 
of these allied forms, the latter is the only reasonable hypothesis 
for the greater number of cases. 

A satisfactory explanation of many or most of the phenomena 
of distribution of j^enera and species in larger and continental 
areas may Ix; found in giving the same prominence to isolation 
and fusion in the formation of the species occupying them. 
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Mcllwraith's Birds of Ontario* — The first edition of Mr. McUwraith's 
rxc<!llcfit manual, *The Hirdn of Ontario,' published in iS86 (see Auk, IV, 
1HS7, p. 245), was speedily exhausted, so that for some years past the 
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work has been unobtainable to many who desire to consult its pages. It 
is therefore with great pleasure that we welcome this valuable handbook, 
revised to date, much enlarged, and in a dress more befitting its scientific 
importance and popular interest. In place of the introductory essay *On 
Birds and Bird Matters* of the first edition, we have here a few pages on 
the general subject, with special reference to migration, followed by a 
dozen pages of directions as to how to collect and prepare specimens for 
the cabinet. 

The species treated number 317 as against 302 in the first edition, to 
which nearly 400 pages of the work arc formally devoted, giving about a 
page and a quarter to each species. The technical, descriptive portion 
of the text is printed in small type, the biographical in much larger type. 
The whole has evidently been carefully revised, and much new matter 
added to the biographies, which in many instances have been to a large 
extent rewritten, the recent literature of the subject having been placed 
under contribution. As the author himself says : **In the present edition, 
it has been my object to place on record, as far as possible, the name of 
every bird that has been observed in Ontario; to show how the different 
•species are distributed throughout the Province; and especially, to tell 
where they spend the breeding season. To do this, I have had to refer to 
the note§ of those who have visited the remote homes of the birds, at 
points often far apart and not easy of access, and to use their observations, 
published or otherwise, when they tend to throw light on the history of 
the birds observed in Ontario." Credit is of course duly given for the 
information thus obtained. 

As ornithologists well know, the author of the *Birds of Ontario* is well 
equipped for his task, and, as would be expected, has done his work well, 
the second edition being fully abreast of the subject, the few faults of the 
first edilicin having been corrected, and the more important recent dis- 
coveries in the field here, covered being duly incorporated. The text is 
illustrated with numerous cuts, though none of them appear to be here 
for the first time published. An excellent portrait of the author forms a 
fitting frontispiece to the volume, which will doubtless prove a boon to 
the bird lovers of Ontario and adjoining Provinces and States. 

We notice that the last bird given — inserted as an addendum — is the 
Black-capped Petrel {^/Ustrclata kasifata), the record being based on a 
specimen found dead near Toronto, Oct. 30, 1893. This is of Interest as 
making the third inland record for this species during the autumn of 
1893, one having been taken at Blacksburg, Va., Aug. 30, 1893 (see Auk, 
X, p. 361), and another at Oneida Lake, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1893 (Auk, XI, 
p. 162). We have private information of the capture also of a specimen 
in Vermont at about the same time. Doubtless these occurrences of this 
little known sea-bird so far inland have some relation to the great cyclone 
of August 26-27, which proved so disastrous to property as well as bird 
life on the coast of South Carolina (r/". Wayne, Auk, XI, p. 85). — J. A. A. 

3» 
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Sharpens Catalogue of the Fulicarise and Alectorides.' — In volume 
XXIII of the British Museum *Catalogue of Birds,* embnicing the two 
orders Fulicarix and Alcctondes,Dr. Sharpe has given us a most welcome 
contribution to systematic ornithology. The subject is treated with his 
usual ability and care, and of course after the stereotyped method of 
former volumes of this invaluable series. The family Rallida;; is con- 
sidered as couhisting of 1S7 species, distributed among 61 genera (the 
latter including several now extinct). The other families are compara- 
tively small, numbering collectively 65 species, of which 30 belong to the 
family of the Bustard** (Otidida?) and 19 to the Cranes (Gruidae). 

A feature of the volume is the large number of recently new generic 
names introduced, proposed and first published mainly within the year 
1893 by Mr. Sharpe in the Bulletin of the British Ornithologists' Club. 
In addition to these (10 in the family Rallidx alone) various groups 
usually treated as subgenera are here raised to full generic rank. Among 
the latter, as regards North American birds, are Coturnicops Bon. 
(recently 'emended' into Orfyffops), and Creciscus Cab. Limnogeranus 
appears as a new generic name for our Whooping Crane, while lonornn 
Reichen. is treated as a synonym of Porphyrula Blyth, our Purple Galli- 
nule thus standing as Porphyrula marfinica. As regards species and 
subspecies, Raiius belditigi is considered as a subspecies of R. tlegan$\ 
/?. scottii is made a synonym of R. saturatus, the latter, together with 
crepitans and obsolcfuSy being treated as subspecies of R. longirostris. 
Of forms extra-limital to the A. (). U. Cbcck-List, R. roryi is made a 
synonym of cari/nrtfs, the latter alsD stamling as a subspecies of the 
longirostris group. We iufer from this tbat Mr. Sliarpc has never seen 
R. coryi {his tbrec specimens of carihceus are recorded as from Jamaica). 
R. longirostris cuhaiius ('hapman is entered in the 'Adtienda,' and in the 
'Systematic Index,' as a subspecies of longirostrisy as described. A 
closely related Soiilh American form of R. virgiuiauus is separated spe- 
cifically (and figmetl) as R. a'qitaiorialis. All of the American forms of 
Gallinula being referred to G. gdlcata, the habitat of this species is given 
as "the greater part of the New World," while, following Stejneger, G. 
sandwichcnsis is also recorded as a subspecies of galeata. The Andean 
G. garmnni is considered as "a fairly distinguishable race,*' but, it is 
added, '^if the Chilian aiul Holivian bird is recognized as a race, the West 
Indian bird will have to be admitted as a subspecies also." As a matter 
of fact, however, the differences presented by the latter are trivial in com- 



• Cataloi;u<- | of the | l''iilicari;i' | (R.illid.v and I Icliornilhid.i') | and j Alortorides 
I (Aramida-, iMirypyi^ida*. Mesilida*. Rhinn(li('ti<l;r. | (iruid;r, Psophiidn*. and 
OtidicKr) | in tlu« | Ct)II('(ti«)n | of the | Hrilisli Mus«'nm. | Hy | R. IV^wdior Sharpe. j 
London:] l*rinlc-d liy ord<*r of the Tnistccs. | Sold hy | Longmans \' Co.. 39 
Paternoslrr Row; | h. Qiiarltch, 15 I*iocadilIy ; Dulaii iS: Co.. 37 Soho Srjuaro, W. ; | 
Kepan Paul iV Co.. I'att'rnostiT Ilousr. Cliariiii; ( !ross Road; | and at the j British 
Museum {N;itural History). Cromwell Ro.ul, S. W. | i8«>4. — ('.italopue of the Birds 
in the British Museum. Vol. X.XIIl. 8vo.. pp. i-viii, 1-353. P"- i'^^- 
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pariRon with those which separate garmani, in which, in Lake Titicaca 
specimens, the length of the wing runs up to 9. lo inches, with an average 
of 8.50, — a difference one-fourth to one-third of the total length of the 
wing in average galeatUy combined with much darker coloration and a 
great reduction in the amount of white. In West Indian and Bogota 
specimens there is very little reduction in siae from average i*aleatat but 
the frontal shield is larger, the back darker and less olive, and the front of 
the tarsus more or less strongly tinged with red — the latter a feature 
sometimes seen in Florida specimens. While we should not deem it 
advisable to name the West Indian form, the case is very different with 
the Andean form, although it may grade \n\.o ffa lea t a. 

According to the characters given for the separation of the subspecies 
of the Aramides cayanea group, of six Trinidad specimens (all females), 
collected by Mr. Chapman, two would he referable to A cayanea and four 
to A. cayanea chiricote^ in these last the hinder part of the crown and 
nape being strong rufous brown, instead of gray. This feature is thus 
shown to be variable in specimens from the same locality, independently 
of either sex or season. The species and subspecies described apparently 
for the first time in the present work are : Rallits tcquatorialis (figured, 
pi. ii) ; *■'' Limnopardalus rytir/tytic/insy subsp. p. Limuofardalits vigilan' 
tiV* (figured, pi. iv) ; Aramides irutturalis (figured, pi. v) ; Porzana 
ffalapagoensis; ^^Corethnra^ elegans^ subsp. a. Coretkura reickttnovi** ; 
Grus lilfordi. — J. A. A. 

Elliot's Monograph of the Pittidae. — Part III, dated February, 1894', 
contains the following species: Eucichla irniaua^ Pitta loria:^ P. steer its 
Ps concinnay P. rubrinitcha^ P. ncpalensis^ P. koeki^ and /*. celebensis. 
Figures are given of the young birds in first plumage, as well as of the 
adult male and female, in two of the species (Blue-tailed Pitta, Eucichla 
gutaua, and the Nepal Pitta, P. ue/>alcnsis)y and there is also some 
account of the habits of these species. While the sexes are alike in colora- 
tion when adult, the young in first plumage are almost as different as 
possible from the adults. The Blue-tailed Pitta's nest is built in bushes 
six or eight feet above the ground, and is ball-shaped; the Nepal Pitta 
nests on the ground, while the Celebes Pitta {P. celcbeusts) nests "in a 
hole dug in the slope of a river hank." The eggs'are in each case white, 
spotted and streaked with dark markings. — J. A. A. 

A Bird-Lover in the West.'^ — A desire to widen the circle of her 
feathered friends has led Mrs. Miller further afield and in 'A Bird-Lover 
in the West' she gives us the results of her studies in Ohio, Colorado, and 
Utah. 



1 For notice of Parts I and II, sec Auk, XI, pp. 62 and 173. 

*A Bird-Lover in the West. By Olive Tliornc Miller, lioston and New York. 
Houghton, MifHin & Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1894. i2mo., pp. 
i-vii, 1-378. 
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This volume shows no diminution of the enthusiasm so characteristic 
of the previous works of this author and, giving evidence of increased 
descriptive powers, possesses an interest which must appeal not alone to 
the ornithologist but also to those who cannot claim even a passing 
acquaintance with birds. 

Indeed the reviewer can instance the case of a reader who, though 
unable to recognize three species of birds in the field, on chancing to pick 
up this little volume, was so fascinated that he eagerly read to the end. 

As accurate records of painstaking, conscientious work, Mrs. Miller's 
observations have permanent Kcientific worth, but it is as a voice teaching 
the beauties of bird-life that her words have their chief value. She does 
not tell us what she has read or heard of, but what hhe has seen, and she 
does this so attractively that it will be strange indeed if among her readers 
there be not some who will be induced to go afield and find for themselves 
that nature is one great inexhau.stible volume whose charms no writer can 
adequately portray. 

That Mrs. Miller appreciates the necessity of accuracy is evident, and 
we regret to see, therefore, that her careful work should be marred by 
obvious errors in identification. Thus the Towhee found breeding at 
Colorado Springs was probably Pipilo macutatus meg-alonyx, not P. 
frythrophtkalmus; the Horned Lark seen there in June was doubtless 
Otocoris alpestris arenicola^ not the more boreal Otocorfs alpestris luco- 
IcBtna^ while the Hummingbird recorded from the same locality as Tro- 
chillis colubris may have been Selasphorus plutycercus. Again, the Crackle 
of Ohio is the Bronzed, not the Purple, variety. — F. M. C 

The Birds of Kentucky.' — Tin's is an unfortunate addition to the number 
of faunal lists bv compilers who have a very limited knowledge of birds 
and less of the literature of ornithology. The author stales that it is based 
on observations and collections made in various parts of the State ''since 
July, 1889," atul adds that "the original list, as thus prepared, has been 
extended by including species observed by Audubon [and] by Beckham in 
Spencer [^letrc Nelson] County." It appears that about one-half of the 
253 species given have been included on the authority of these ornitholo- 
gists. 

The authoi ignores trinomials and thus commits the error of giving 
such European species as Ccrthia familiarise Loxia citrvirostra. Corvus 
coraxy etc., a place in the Kentucky fauna, while Tardus aoualaschkie, T. 
ustulatusy Peucica cestivalis and others are introduced in the same way. 
""^ Sylvania (/) microccphala Ridgvvay" and Dendru^ca carbonata Audubon 
are evidently admitted as species which may have claims to recognition, 
and Aphclocoma floridana is given on the basin of its having "said to 
have been taken in Kentucky." 



* A Prcliniinary List of the Vi-rtebralc Animals ot Kentucky. IJy ll.Ciarman, Lcx- 
nv^ton, Ky. bull, lisscx Inbt.. XXVI, 1894. pp. 1-63. birds, pp. 7-33. 
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The author is apparently not familiar with Pindar*s 'List of the Birds of 
Fulton County, Kentucky,'* which contains some twenty-one species not 
mentioned in the present list. In the present state of ornithological 
knowledge there is no excuse for work of this kind, and it would have 
been better, not alone for the reputation of the author, but for the cause of 
science, had he submitted his manuscript to a competent reviser. The 
author's conservatism in excluding species for which he had not at least 
some record and placing them in a separate list of 'Additional Species 
which may occur in Kentucky,' is the only thing to be said in his 
favor.— F. M. C 



Cherrie on Costarican Birds. *^ — This paper is based on collections and 
observations made in southern Costa Rica from November, 1891, until 
April, 1892. It enumerates 199 species, 14 of which are new to the appar- 
ently inexhaustible avifauna of Costa Rica. Of this number four species 
are considered as new to science; three of these have been characterized 
in previous papers, while one, Henicorhina pittieri^ is here described for 
the first time. 

The annotations under each species consist of a statement of the 
number of individuals collected at the various localities visited, remarks 
upon variations in plumage, and brief notes on habits and comparative 
abundance or rarity. — F. M. C. 



Jouy on Central Mexican Birds.'* — The late Mr. Jouy landed at Tam- 
pico, October 13, 1891, and proceeded to St. Luis Potosi, where he remained 
until the following January. He then continued his journey to Guadalajara 
where he was resident for seven months. From these two points he made 
numerous more or less extended excursions into the surrounding country, 
making collections and observations on which the present paper is largely 
based, though several species are included "which were collected at 
Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, and also a few from the mountains 
in Sonora, 32 miles south of the border town of Nogales." 

This list numbers 11 1 species of which 11 are water-birds. Cath- 
arus metpomene clarus (Barranca Ibarra, Jalisco), Psattriparus mela- 
notis iulus (Hacienda El Molino, Jalisco), and Spinus psaltria croceus 
(Panama) are described as new forms, while Basileuterus rufifrous jouyi 
has been previously described by Mr. Ridgway. 

■ The Auk, VI, 1889, pp. 310-316. 

' Exploraciones zooldgicas efectuadas en la parte meridional dc Costa Rica per los 
anos de 1891-1892. I. Aves, por Geo. K. Cherrie. Taxidermista del Musco Nacional. 
1893. San Jos6 de Costa Rica. Tip. Nacional. i2ino. pp. 1-59. 

* Notes on Birds of Central Mexico, witli D'.!scnpttons of Forms Believed to be 
New. By P. L. Jouy. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XVI, 1894, pp. 771-791. 
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The annotations are brief but interesting and are supplemented bj 
detailed notes on the colors of the irides, bill, feet, etc., based on compar- 
ison of the fresh specimen with the plates in Mr. Ridgway's *Nomencla- 
ture of Colors.' Though sadly handicapped by failing health Mr. Jouy's 
love of his favorite pursuit showed no diminution, and the material for 
this, his last paper, was gathered under conditions to which most nat- 
uralists would have succumbed. — F. M. C. 



Verrill on the Birds of Dominica.* — Mr. A. H. Verrill collected in 
Dominica during March, April, and May, 1890, and was joined by his 
brother, the author of this paper, '*the latter part of April." As a result 
of their combined ornithological researches in several parts of this wild 
and rugged island he presents a well-annotated list containing 54 species, 
including 5 species not given by previous writers, thus raising the number 
of Dominican birds to 64. Geotrygon mystacea^ol which no specimens 
were preserved, has since been procured by the writer of this review from 
a local collector. 

Several other species are included on the descriptions of natives or as 
observed but not collected, and although it is quite probable these species 
actually occur, a little more conservatism in this direction would have 
been advisable. Vireo calidrisy given as "very likely" a summer visitor 
only, was found by the reviewer to be a common bird during the past 
February. 

Interesting notes on habits and local distribution are presented, but by 
far the most valuable part of this paper consists in observations, many of 
them entirely new, on the nesting of twenty species of Dominican birds, 
among which Falco colnmbariiis is included, llalf-tone figures of the 
nests of seven and eggs of three of these are given. It appears that in 
Dominica the breeding season is nearly over by the latter part of April, 
at which time it is approaching its height in Trinidad. The difference 
in time, however, is apparently not a real one but is due to the limita- 
tions of the Dominican avifauna. In Trinidad the nearest representa- 
tives of the twenty species found breeding by the Messrs. Verrill, so far 
as known, also breed before May i, but many others have not then begun 
to nest. 

Mr. Verrill does not seem to be familiar with Colonel Feilden*s impor- 
tant paper on 'The Deserted Domicile of the Diablotin in Dominica."^ — 
V M. C. 



I Notes on tlu- I''aini.i of tlic Island of Dominica. Willi lists of the species obtained 
and t>l)scrve(l l»y A. II. and (1. li. Verrill. By (j. IC. Verrill. I'rans. Conn. Ac;id., 
VIII. iS^j. pp. 315 359. pll. i-iii. List of Birds obtained and observed, with Notes on 
tlnir llal)its. Nests, and ICiifis. pp. 3i«/-35i. 

'Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists" Society, V, 1889, i)p. 24-39. 
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Rainess Bird-Nesting in North- West Canada.' — From what \vc can 
gather this work has not as yet come into the hands of many of our pro- 
fessional ornithologists, nor has it up to the present time been reviewed 
in the pages of *The Auk.* It is an octavo volume of about two hundred 
pages, and its illustrations consist in the main of six colored plates of 
eggs of birds (61 species), together with numerous lithographs of birds, 
scenery, and heads of mammals, and a variety of text-cuts. Both the 
colored and uncolored lithographs were drawn upon stone by the author 
himself, so he is wholly responsible for them. Apparently Mr. Raine 
spent the month of June, 1S91, in the Manitoban region, and the present 
book is a running narrative of his doings there during that time. From 
the 'Preface* we learn that though "the title of the book would lead 
readers to expect the work to be purely Odlogical, it will be found to treat 
on matter not strictly Ornithological. I have branched off and given 
descriptions of the habits of the more important animals inhabiting the 
region traversed, and have also given a description of the scenery 
between Toronto and Vancouver. ... I have given accurate descriptions 
of the birds* eggs, and also given their measurements. . . . The book 
does not describe all the species which inhabit the Northwest, for many 
common species known to be summer residents were not even observed, 
and the songs of many warblers, vireos, sparrows, and other small birds 
were heard in the bluffs and along the wooded streams, but I could not 
recognize the species." 

It is evident from all this that Mr. Raine claims for his book, first, a 
popular descriptive part; and secondly, a scientifically accurate oological 
part. We propose only to concern ourscif with the latter, and that as 
briefly as possible. We would hardly even be expected here to take our 
author's ludicrous figures of birds and their nests into consideration, for 
both space and our time are altogether too valuable to he squandered in 
any such manner. Judging from its unfeathercd tarsi, his figure of a 
Golden Eagle, for example, evidently does not represent that bird, and 
it may be cited as an average specimen of the work of this thoroughly 
unreliable artist. 

We turn first then to the six colored plates of the eggs. None of these 
are numl)ercd on the plate, and as the figures on each plate run i, 2, 3 and 
so on, it renders it impossible to refer to any particular specimen either 
by number or plate. Personally, I have compared many of these colored 
drawings with large series of eggs of the species they are supposed to 
represent, and we may say, as a rule, they are, in the matters of outline, 
coloring, and measurements, highly inaccurate, and can in no way be 
depended upon. 

Lastly, this work Is so pregnant with statements in regard to nests and 
eggs of birds which Mr. Raine alleges to have either seen or taken in 

f 

' Birtl-Nt'stinj; in North-Wesl Canada. Waiter Raine. Illustrated. Hunter, Rose & 
Co., Toronto : 1892. 
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probnbly confused the Northern Shrike with Mie Wltile-rumped Shrike, 
nnd the stntement thnt the "great Northern Shrike breedi pleitllfiiily 
uround Crescent I.nke, Assinihojn," would appejtr to be vouched for br 
tlie author of this liook alone. 

Whal Mr. Etaine laji nhoiil ilie breeilin)i of the Evening Grn&beak U 
al«o charactertied by a certain ninaunt of looscneKii nnti r-on)eriur«. We 
are told "This species breeds in the Niirlhern Rocky Moiintnlns. but ft« 
egg* are almost unknown in collection* and consequently very valuablr. 
[t is reported as a i-ommon resident in Ihe forests nf Wnshingion Terri- 
tory. A nest ol four egus, on the poinl nf hnlchinc, vms round in Volo 
County. Cnlifornia, May 10, iSSfi, but could not be preserved. The«e cggt 
a.Tt KBid lo he similar to those of the Black-headed Grnnhcak." 

Finally, !l will be interesting lo oulogists lo know thnt Mr. Raine. on 
two or three occaainns, collected the eggs of the Ltltle Brown Crnne rn 
■his region. We wonder if they werenol Ihe ncsis and eggs of the Sand-hill 
Crnne Ihni Mr. Riiine met with? This surmise would n|>[>ear to present 
the Irtie facts in ihe case, in as much as, so far n» our author'n account of 
his neil visit to this region has been given Uh (The Nidiologial. Jan. and 
Feb. 1891). he says never a word about finding any more ncsls and eggs 
of the Little Brown Crane, hut speaks wilh conHdenee about Sand-hill 
and Whooping Cranes breeding throughoul many parts of the country 
he explored. 

In addition lohis own personal cotlecling, we understand Mr, Rainc is 
a very extensive purchaaer of eggs from cotlcclnrs in many other paiit. of 
thewiirldj and he also keeps oul a corps of his own paid collector*. 
Such practices require great caution, as there are collector! and collectors, 
and birds' eggs and birds' eggs. From a scientific point nf view, a bird'* 
egg is valueless unless its imienii Heat Inn is absolutely sure. Published 
oSloglcal workd are likewise scienlificnlly valueless if the tiali'menli 
ihcy contain are rested upon accounts that cannot be veriBrd beyond all 
p«radventureof a doubl. If Mr. Ralne hopes lo build up a solid reputation 
as a perfectly reliable avain odiogist. he should constantly keep before 
his mind the hints we have, with all kindness, endeavored to give him in 
this brief review of his 'nird-Nesling in North-West Canada' l^t bim 
apply these hint* to Ihe next volume he has already prouiiaed us. and not 
only will the lay reader look with interest for the coming out of his books, 
but they will also be welcome addition* to the library of the sciential, 
— R. W. S. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

Northern Phalaropes off the New Hampshire Coast. — While taking mv 
new boat the 'IMialaropc' from Rockawav, Long Island, N. Y , to Casco 
Bay, Maine, I met with numerous flocks of Northern Phalaropes, twenty 
miles ofl" the New Hampshire Coast, August 9, 1S93. I was running xx\y 
course for Cape Klizabeth and found on coming within sight of land 
that they disappeared. — Reginald I. Brashkr (/« fetter to William 
Dutchkk). 



Turkey Vulture in Eastern Massachusetts. — Mr. 11. W. Page of 
Boston railed my attention some time ago to a Turkey Buzzard {Catkar- 
tes (iitni) which was taken in Weston, Massachusetts, early in April, 
1891, and I visited the hird April 5, 1894. Mr. Samuel Smith, who has a 
farm in the western part of the town of Weston (about fourteen miles 
west of Boston), shot the bird there, merely breaking its wing. Me has 
kept the bird ever since out of doors in a netting cage about five feet 
square with a box to retire to, having one side open; he has fed the 
Vulture on raw fish, raw beef, muskrats, etc., and the bird appeared to 
me to be in very good condition, except for the general condition of its 
plumage and the fact that the broken wing set in such a way that it is 
held at an unnatural angle, slightly elevated. — Francis Beach White, 
Cambriitire, Afass. 
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Obliteration of the Tarsal Scutella in Accipiter cooperi in Texas. --r 
The daring sallies of this species often costs it its own life, but I have 
never known it to chase a barnj^ard fowl through an open window and 
under a bed, as is recorded' of the Goshawk. 

December 5, 1893, sitting hy vny window I heard a scream from vny 
child outside and on looking through the window saw her sitting on a 
hen-coop with a Cooper's Hawk making repeated swoops at the joung 
chickens in the coop. The child was feeding the fowls through an 
opening and some of the food had fallen outside ; at this the weaklings 
were picking when the assault was made. The chickens took shelter in 
the coop and the marauder perched in a lone tree in a field some two 
hundred yards away. Calling to my son, whose horse was standing 
saddled at the gate, he rode out and brought down the Hawk as it 
sought safety in flight. 

On taking the bird in hand I at once saw that I had a specimen with 
fused tarsal scales. Having noted Dr. Coues' record* that such a state 
had not been observed in A. cooperi^ I at once began an investigation by 
writing to sundry ornithologists in position to have information upon 
this subject. The result of this investigation goes to show that the word 
fusion is rather out of place when applied to certain Texan examples, as 
the scales are not only fused but so much obliterated as to be indistin- 
guishable under a hand lens. After I had learned that the lines of the 
individual scutella were obsolete in at least two specimens I had collected 
in Cooke County, Texas, I became more pointed in my interrogations, 
in some instances questioning my correspondents a second time (no 
doubt to their annoyance) on the subject. 

Following are some of the replies as to fusion in northern and eastern 
specimens : — 

**None of my other specimens (I have large series) show complete 
fusion, but in several the divisions between the scales are not at all dis- 
tinctly marked.'* — W. B., Dec. 23, 1893. 

"I would say that to the best of my recollection 1 have never seen nor 
heard of a specimen oi Accipiter cooperi in which the tarsal scutella were 
fused." — R. R., Dec. 11, 1893. 

*'Replying to your inquiry of the i6th the tarsal scutella of adults of 
A. cooperi 2ind A. velox are normally fused." — F. M. C. , Dec. 22, 1893. 

Below I quote some replies relative to the obliteration of the lines 
marking the divisions between the individual scales : — 

"Most of my adult Massachusetts Cooper's Hawks show distinct scales 
on the tarsus. In one or two they are somewhat indistinct, but in no 
case quite obsolete." — W. B., Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 24, 1894. 

**A8 I wrote you previously in answer to the same question Accipiter 
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cooperi never (as far as my observation goes and I have examined 
many) has *'the lines separating the tarsal sciilella obliterated." — R. R., 
Smith. Inst., Feb. 5, 1894. 

**We have quite a number of adult Acct'piter cooperi in the Museum, 
but none show the fusion of tlie tarsi so complete as to have the lines of 
the individual scales obliterated^ — H. Nehrling, Milwaukee, Wise, 
April 28, 1894. 

^^Accipiter cooperi^ No. 756, Collection University of Minn., <f ad., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Scutellu of tarsi completely fused but showing 
distinct transverse markings or furrows where the scales come together. 
Not fused near the tarso-metatarsal joint.'* — T. S. R., March 10, 1894. 

It will thus be seen that incomplete fusion occurs in Massachusetts, 
complete fusion in Minnesota, and obliteration in Texas. Mr. Wm. 
Brewster implies obliteration in a specimen I sent him from this region. 
In my earlier notes my records do not discriminate between fusion and 
obliteration^ and the specimens (if preserved) have passed from my 
hands. The following entries are from my notes : — 

*'Nov. 5, 1885. One shot from my front gate post. Scales of \ax^\ fused. 

"March 2, 1887. D. F. Ragsdale shot one with scales oi\AXh\ fused. 

"Feb. 28, 1889. 9 ad., Gainesville, Tex., Coll. Wm. Brewster, state of 
fusion complete: obliteration implied in epistle. 

"Dec. 5, 1893. Ad. 9 shot with tarsal scutella obliterated ; moulting 
rectrices. Coll. G. 11. R." 

I should state that the obliteration in the specimen now in my collec- 
tion docs not extend to the larso- metatarsal scales. 

It would be interesting to know what per cent, of adult specimens from 
Texas have the transverse lines obliterated. It would be still more inter- 
esting to know the cause of snch disappearance. — George H. Ragsdale, 
Gainesvillct Texas. 

[The variance in the views expressed by Mr. Ragsdalc's correspondents 
seems to depend upon the definition of the term *fiiscd.' Mr. Ragsdale 
himself clearly appreciates the diflfcrcnce between 'fusion' and oblitera- 
tion' of the tarsal scales but he evidently did not emphasize this difterence 
in making his inquiries. 

In quite young specimens of Accipitcr cooperi the tarsus is distinctly 
scutellate, the scaUs, especially those at the distal extremity of the tarsus, 
being more or less imbricated. 

In adults the scutella are fused on partially anchylos>ed and the tarsal 
envelope then becomes entire. In none of our sixteen adult specimens, 
however, have I observed the complete obliteration of the lines of fusion, 
or chani^e from a scutellate to a booted tarsus which Mr. Ragsdale 
reports, though in several examples, notably one from New Jersey, the 
outlines of the scales are nearly obsolete. — Frank M. Chapman, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History ^ New York City.\ 
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The Bam Owl {^Strix pratincola) in Northern Vermont. — A male Barn 
Owl was killed in a barn in Lyndon, Vt., June 4, 1894, and bought by a 
gentleman in St. Johnsbury. The measurements of the bird were as 
follows: Length, 16.50; extent^ 45.00; wing, 14.00; tail, 5.50; bill, i.oo; 
tarsus, 3.75. Its plumage was light in color and upon skinning, it was 
found to be very thin and muscular us though it had led a hard life. 

The first known occurrence of a Whip-poor-will {Anirostomus vociferus) 
in this town was noted on May 5. They are frequent ten miles sooth 
but have not been known here before. — Martha G. Tyler, Curator of 
the Fairbanks Museum^ St. Johnsbury^ Vt. 



Observations on the Ruby-throated Hummingbird. — One 27th of May 
my son discovered a Hummingbird at work upon her nest, and drew for 
me a map of the locality by which I had no difficulty in finding the spot. 
It was well in the depths of an eighty acre forest. I watched my oppor- 
tunity and while the bird was away for material succeeded in obtaining a 
desirable seat for observation. The saddle was already formed and the 
nest evened up to a platform level with the upper surface of the limb. It 
was placed beyond the middle of a long, slender maple bianch about 
fifteen feet above the ground. The bird always followed the same direc- 
tion whenever she went for material. Oftener than otherwise she returned 
laden to her nest in thirty-nine seconds after she left it — now and then 
more; once ninety seconds. I also spent much time there the 28tli and 
29th, and find the history of those days very similar to that of the 27th. 
Occasionally she took a vacation for food and rest; but those vacations 
were short. On May 30, at two p. m., the cup was complete and the 
bird was carrying silk and lining it. For this material she would be gone 
about as long again as for that of the outside. The next day, May 31, 
she was sitting. During incubation she sat lightly on her nest a few 
minutes, then ofi* as many, and looked brightly about her while on her 
eggs. 

On June 8 I found my bird in trouble; another female Hummingbird 
was trespassing. The aggressor would hover Over the nest, swoop back 
and forth above it like a pendulum, alight with a tantalizing gesture on 
a twig close beside it, or, with a squeal, dart under it, and each time she 
came near would get driven away by the sitting bird. Twice J saw her 
rob the nest, once of lichens from the outside and once a good bill-full 
of silk from the lining. The poor mother came back to her eggs as often 
as she was disturbed. After watching the constant conflict for more than 
two hours, I left them still battling. The next day the nest was unoccu- 
pied. During all these thirteen days — I had spent much time in close 
observation — I did not once see a male Hummingbird in the vicinity of 
the nest. It was the female who did all the labor of nest-making and of 
incubation and who, as long as she could, valiantly defended her eggs 
and property. In my chosen seat I was not more than twenty feet from 
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the nest and entirely unhidden ; yet the bird paid no more attention to me 
than bhc might had I been a part of the tree I very quietly leaned against. 

I once saw a female Hummingbird gather lichens from the body of a 
beech tree. She held herself poised before it, darting upon it again and 
again, until she had in her bill all she wished to carry. 

About nine o'clock one sjiring morning, when lilacs were in bloom, we 
discovered that the old lilac bush by the well was *swarming' with Hum- 
mingbirds — just come; we knew they were not there a few minutes before. 
There are five large lilacs on our premises and those of a near neighbor. 
On investigation I found four of these bushes alive, as it were, with 
Hummers — all females. The fifth bush, a Persian, they did not favor. 
The Persian lilac, with its slender, lithe branches and great, drooping 
clusters, is verv beautiful when in bloom, but its flowers lack the sweetness 
of the common species. Then, all the time, there were birds in the air 
constantly coming and going from bush to bush. They remained the 
greater part of the day. I spent much time standing within one of 
those bushes. The birds seemed not in the least disturbed by my 
presence. There were seldom less than ten and often fifteen of them 
about the particular bush I was occupying. Every now and then one 
would alight and sometimes would pass her long tongue back and forth 
through her bill to free it from pollen. In the afternoon a male Hum- 
mingbird occasionally came to the tlowcrs but was invariably driven away 
l)v the females. Towards evening the flock, apparently undiminished in 
numbers, disappeared as al)ruplly as it had appeared in the morning. On 
the I'ollowing day the Persian lilac was still in its native purple, but the 
beauty was gone from the other four bushes; the flowers were a dull 
copperas color. 

Once again I fell in with a wave of migrating Hummingbirds. These 
were in the eightv-acre forest and this time all males. These were not in 
a close flock as before, but were very plentifully spiced throughout the 
forest. 

Ill a neighbor's orchard a Hummingbird sucked juice from an apple 
while a young girl was in the act of paring it. 

Once, on one of my rambles, I stop|>ed to talk with a friend in her 
v;arden. A stalk of double velvet tiiai igolils, broken over the day before, 
drooped u|)on the groiiiul. I suppose decay had set in, yet, as the flowers 
were still toieiaI>Iy l)riglit , I eariied them with me when I resumed my 
walk. While puising at a cornfieiil a Hummingbird, leaving the corn 
blossoms, eaine and leisurely fed from the marigolds in my hand, insert- 
iiii; its bill between the outer petals of the tlowers. 

1 (and others also, no doubt) have fouiul it a very common thing for 
Huininiiigbirds to he hovering and aj>parently feeding in the vicinitv of 
deail branches* — branches cheeking in the summer sun. Are they not 
leeding upon soinetliiiig attraetetl by decaying limbs, — insects invisible 
to our eves? — Jam-: L. Mink, iicdun, Ind. 
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The Bobolink on the Coast of South Carolina. — I regret the misappre- 
hension of \wy meaning that led to the criticism in the last number of 
*The Auk,' p. 179, and the possible inference that I am careless as to my 
statement of facts. I intended simply to say that the Bobolink in the 
interior of the State (Chester County) was abundant only in the spring. 
It did not occur to me that the expression would be interpreted differently, 
as abundance on the South Carolina coast, in the nortliward as well as 
the southward migration, belongs to the common stock of ornithological 
knowledge of which I could hardly be supposed to be ignorant. — 
Leverktt M. Loomis, Tryon^ N. C. 

An Ingenious Pair of House Pinches ^Carpodacus frontalis) — It is 
generally believed that birds construct their nests year after year and 
generation after generation after the same plan. There are few 
observers, however, whose experience does not furnish illustrations of 
the fact that individual birds arc capable of departing from the nest 
building methods acquired by inheritance, and of resorting to new and 
ingenious expedients. The following is a case in point, and I am much 
mistaken if the reader does not conclude that the nest-builders in question 
possessed a considerable degree of reasoning power as well as of ingenuity. 

A pair of California House Finches {Carpodacus frontalis) built a 
nest in the corner of the piazza of a country store. So tame and confiding 
have these pretty Finches become that I am persuaded that the larger 
proportion of their nests are built, not in trees and bushes as formerly, 
but in all sorts of odd nooks and crannies about tlic house and barn ; and 
even when they are compelled by the lack of facilities to resort to bushes 
and shrubbery, they choose those as close to the house as possible. 

The pertinacity with which the House Finch clings to a chosen nook 
about a house when their nests are destroyed is amazing, and is equalled 
only by the English Sparrow. I have known five nests with their con- 
tents to be destroyed one after another, and each time the same pair set to 
work with apparent unconcern to build anew. 

But to return to my nest. The proprietor of the store called attention 
to it, suggesting that if it was of any use to me I had better take it as he 
was about to destroy it for the reason that the finches were an unmitigated 
pest in the orchard. This statement, I grieve to say, there is too much 
reason to believe is true. And great is the pity, for its beautiful song, 
domestic habits, and pretty plumage give it a place occupied by no other 
American bird. 

Viewed from below, the nest was seen to be balanced rather than firmly 
placed upon a narrow joist, and I was at a loss to comprehend how it was 
maintained there even in calm weather, to say nothing of the high winds 
that prevail in this locality. By means of a step-ladder I was soon able 
to solve the problem. Having about one-half finished the structure, the 
birds evidently recognized the insecurity of its position, and the location 
being in every other respect eligible they hit upon the following remedy. 
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Procuring a long piece of white string they carried one end well into the 
body of the nest and twined it around several sticks. Thence it was 
carried out like a guy rope to a nail that chanced to have been only half 
driven home, about six inches beyond the outer rim. Two turns were 
taken about the nail and the string then passed back to the nest and firmly 
interlaced with the twigs. The nest was then completed. 

The string thus attached protected the nest from pitching forward — 
though the wind rocked it continually — while the wall protected it behind. 

The work was not so deftly done as not to betray the novice in the 
weaving art, and a yearling Oriole might have smiled at the crude effort 
to steal its trade by its thick-billed relative. However, the evident pur- 
pose of Carpodacus was to tie down its nest so that it would stay, and 
appearances were but a secondary consideration. That the nest was 
securely anchored was evidenced by the fact that it contained five c^%^ 
upon which the female was peacefully setting quite regardless of the fact 
that it was within three feet of the head of every passer by. — II. W. 
Henshaw, Witch C reeky San Dict^o Co.^ Cal. 

Leconte*8 Sparrow {Am mod ramus leconteii) in large numbers near 
Charleston, South Carolina. — Since the capture of this bird on January 
26, 18S6, and again on February 9, 1888, I have failed to detect the presence 
of this erratic Sparrow until December 6, 1893, when I shot an example in 
fall moult near Mount Pleasant. The next day I secured six specimens 
which were all in diff*erent stai^es of moulting. The moult was a slow 
one and it was not completed until January 15. 

From December 6, 1893, to January 24, 1894, I secured forty individuals 
and could have obtained many more if I had had more time. They were 
to be found directly on the coast in 'broom grass' fields, which were quite 
boggy owing to long spells of rainy weather. The majority were shot on 
wing, but several were shot from the tops of live oak trees where they 
sought refuge after being repeatedly flushed from the ground. From the 
whole series only seven males were taken, the remainder being females. — 
Arthur T. Waynk, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 

Taming a Chipping Sparrow {Spizella socia/is). — In the spring of 1891 
a Chipping Sparrow built its nest in a honeysuckle vine which covers a 
stairway and balconv to my studio. It was begun while I w:is absent 
from home for a few days, and was on the railing just at the head of the 
stairs. I therefore avoided the balcony as much as possible until one egg 
was laid, using an inside entrance from the house. 

1 then began the experiment of taming the birds, standing for long 
periods in the doorway until the mother bird would at last go back and 
tbrth (jnite freely to the nest, and woulil sit upon it while I was there, at 
a distance of perhaps four feet. 

Soon I tried sitting upon the top steps of the narrow stairs, which 
brought my heail on a level with the nest, and it was not long belbre she 
also tolerated my presence there. I was so near that we sat and looked 
into each other's eyes. 
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I kept crumbs scattered about the balcony, which both birds ate, and 
then put them on my outstretched hand, and accustomed her to seeing 
that, held first from the doorway, and daily nearer to the nest, till at last 
I could hold it close beside her, and she would venture to take a crumb or 
two. And then one day, out came the tiny creature on to my hand I 
She did so frequently after that, and was also quite ready to take the 
crumbs from between my lips, while she sat upon the nest, and would let 
me stroke and cover her with my hand. But after the eggs were hatched, 
of which there were only two, she was not so tame. 

During all this time the male bird never became very familiar, only 
hovering occasionally about the nest while I was near, and eating the 
crumbs from the balcony. 

I anticipated when the young birds flew having the whole family return 
daily to at least breakfast there, but a week passed without my being able 
to identify one of them, though I made advances to every *Chipping-bird* 
I came upon, hoping to receive some sign of recognition. 

At the end of that time we had a succession of rainy days, and in one 
of them hearing a chattering going on outside my door, I looked out, and 
n the balcony, in the pouring rain, sat side by side two fat ragged young 
Chippies, while the mother bird went busily from one to the other, feeding 
them with dry crumbs, which were not three feet away in the shelter of 
the door, where they could easily have helped themselves. 

That was the last I ever saw of them. But the nest remained and was 
still there the following February. There had been warm days which 
brought a few Bluebirds, but then followed a snow and ice storm which 
kept the trees and shrubs coated with ice for several days. We had watched 
a small flock of Bluebirds, in apparent distress, hovering about the house 
on one of the coldest of these days, and as night came on a number of 
them tried to find shelter under the eaves of my studio door, but flew away 
again. Just at sunset, however, one of them came back, and flew straight 
into the deserted nest! I watched until dark and he was still there, and I 
concluded that he spent the night. 

Last spring we noted an interesting instance of devotion in a mother 
bird to her young. A Least Flycatcher built its nest in a half dead apple 
tree in our dooryard. We had a very hot day when the birds were only a 
few days old, and there being no leaves to shelter them, they evidently 
suffered from the heat, their heads hanging from the nest. We noticed 
later that the mother bird had taken a position just above them, and with 
outstretched wings was trying to shield them from the sun. She remained 
there for fully two hours, not even leaving them to bring food. When 
we saw that she also was panting with the heat, we decided to come to 
the rescue, and hoisted with a rake a grain hag over the nest for an 
awning. Immediately the male bird appeared, and both of them seemed 
to understand that all was well, and went busily to work catching insects 
for the young birds, who rapidly revived. — Amelia M. Watson, Easi 
Windsor Hill, Ci. 

33 
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Kirtland*8 Warbler in Northeastern Illinois. — As a verjr welcome 
addition to the birds of this State, I am pleased to announce the capture 
here by myself on the 7th of May, 1894, of a Dendroica kirilandi. 
The specimen, an adult male in slightly worn plumage, was taken 
among hazel bushes on the edge of a clearing. Beyond this, and the 
bird's excessive tameness, allowing an approach to within a few feet, 
nothing can be said that will increase our very meagre knowledge of the 
habits of this rare bird. While in the bushes it impressed me as being a 
straggler and away from more congenial surroundings. — B. T. Gault, 
Glen EUyn, Ills, 

The Water Ouzel in the Coast Range south of Monterey, California. — 
In March, 1894, several pairs of Water Ouzels {Cinclus mexicanus) were 
found by Mr. J. Ellis McLellan, a field agent of the Division of Orni- 
thology and Mammalogy, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in a deep, 
cool canon about 20 miles south of Monterey, near a place called Sur. 
The shaded slopes of this cafion are still studded with the majestic red- 
woods {Sequoia semperviren$) ^ while the western alder {AImus rkombt- 
folia) is common along the banks of the creek. The Ouzels were singing 
boisterously. The commonest bird at this season (March) was the 
Varied Thrush {He$ferocichla mevia), — C. Hart Mbrriam, Waiking- 
torn, D. C. 

The Mockingbird in Wyoming. — During the afternoon of May 10, I 
was collectinjj birds among the stunted cottonwoods and willow brush of 
Crow Creek about two miles east of Cheyenne, when I drove out a large 
gray bird which appeared from a distance to be an entire stranjijer to me. 
J chased it down creek a quarter of a mile, when it doubled on me and 
went back to the place from which I at first flushed it. J was unable to 
get near enough to kill with No. 12 shot, but was compelled to use a 
charge of No. 6, and at a distance of sixty-five yards, while on the wing, 
brought down my specimen. The bird proved to be Mimus poly ff lottos in 
fine plumage. Continuing down creek another Mockingbird was flushed 
from the willow brush but was too wild for me to capture it that evening, 
alth<»u«;h I devoted a full hour to the cha.se, following the bird for a mile 
or more. The next morning, the nth of May, I visited the same localitv 
and found my bird again, but only succeeded in shooting it after stalking 
it, antelope fashion, by crawling prone upon the ground for sixty yards 
through stunted rose bushes. I succeeded in getting near enough, how- 
ever, to shoot the bird with No. 12 shot. I have mounted both birds and 
placed them in the Cheyenne High School collection. 

On May 23 while collecting about a half mile below where these two 
birds were shot, J heard a singer which I at first thought was a Brown 
Thrasher, but on listening I heard strange notes and at once concluded it 
was another Mockingbird. The singer was located in a clump of willowt 
about forty yards from the creek, and an equal distance from tlie f^ 
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willow brush. I tried a chnrge o( the small shot but did noi reach him. 
He flew out and I killed him with No. 6 Bhol on Ihe wing, the bird falling 
about seventy yardb from where 1 btood. The individual killed on the 
evening of the lOth was a female and the other two were males. All 
were fat and their stomaehs were well 6lled with worms and water grubs, 
larvx, etc. Their feet were perfect in everjr tiay, the claws being sharp 
and showing not the slightest indication of having grasped the perch of 
a bird cage; and besides, the birds were ciceedinglv wild and shj". Then 
again cage birds as rare as the Mockingbird is in this latitude, and espe- 
cially locality, do not go about in flockn, so, on the whole, I am satisfied 
that the birds came north with a Bock of Brown Thrashers with which they 
were associating at the time I found Ihem. 1 am not at all familiar with 
MitHHS ftlyglottes, but one feature presented by the specimens captured 
appeared a little odd. The iris of the lemale was brown while that of 
both males was greenish yellow, much like the iris of Oroscoftti tnonla' 
nut, but not quite so yellow — Frank Bond. CAtyemme, Wyoming. 

Bird Notes from Virginia. — The writer, in companj with Messrs. 
C. W. Richmond and E. M. Hasbrouck, spent from May 14 to May 28, 1894, 
on Smith's Island, Northampton Co.. Virginia, observing Ihe bird life of 
that place. During our slay we identilied sixty-two species of birds on 
the island, and noted a number on the adjacent mainland which were not 
seen on the island. The writer shot two females and one male Tringa 
fmscicollis, the first recorded instance of its occurrence in Virginia. 

Terns, es|iecially Sirrma anlillarum and GtlOchelidoa KilolUa, seem to 
be rapidly diminishing in numbers, t>eing far less common than I observed 
them on two previous trips in iSgi and 189J, when I was collecting in the 
vicinity of Smith's Island. 

TrtHgu camtttus was quite numerous, occurring in large flocks. May 2$ 
hundreds of these birds were seen feeding along the extensive mud flats 
on tlie outer sea bench ; some were in very highly colored plumage. 

Amaioi/ramut maritiiKus was breeding, and quite numerous; we secured 
forty-three specimens of this bird, and several sets of eggs.— Edwaru J. 
Brown, Waiiingiam. D. C- 

Connecticut Notea. — While collecting in a piece of thick woods near 
Greenwich, Fairfield Co., Conn., on the 15th of June, 1S93, 1 found what 
at first ap|>eared to be a nesl of the Red-eyed Vireo, but which on closer 
inspection proved to be that of the Acadian Flycatcher (EmfidoKii* acad- 
icm). The nest contained three young several days old. The parent 
kept to the nest until I was within a yard of her, thus giving a good 
chance for identification. I Chink there are but two or three records of 
ihia speciei occurring in Connecticut. 

On the lath of July, while looking for HtlmintkapkUa, I Cook an adult 
female H. la-aireHCii. Thi- bird !■* in every way like the female //. piniis 
excepting that the throat patch and stripe through the eye, which in thi 
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male H. lawreHcii are black, are in this specimen dusky olive-green. The 
specimen is quite similar to the one taken by Mr. H. W. Flint in New 
Haven several vears ago. 

The young in first plumage which this bird was attending when shot 
were in every respect typical //, finus. The male parent was not found 
but I feel confident that it was H. finusy as the young were well feathered 
and showed clearly the well defined black lores of the latter. — Clark 
Greenwood Voorhbbs, New Tork City. 

Notes on Kansas Birds. — Mr. H. W. Menke, of Finney County, 
Kansas, at present a student in the University of Kansas, has noted in the 
county of his home four birds new to the bird fauna of Kansas. Finney 
County lies in the western and dryer portion of the State, and comprises 
chiefly high, dry plains. It is traversed by the Arkansas River flowing 
east from Colorado, but there is practically no timbered land in the 
county. The additions to the Kansas bird list are as follows : — 

Carpodacus frontalis. House Finch. — Five were taken by Mr. Menke 
out of a flock of fifteen on Jan. 5, 1892. The remnant of the flock was 
seen on the following day and again on the 7th. The birds were found 
about some stacks of alfalfa in a field of this western forage plant. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Louisiana Tanager. — A male was shot on May 
20, 1893. On June i, 1893, several pairs were seen in a small cottonwood 
grove in Kearney County (a county adjoining Finney). 

Dendroica cserulescens. Black-thkoatkd Blue Warbler. — A male 
was taken in a deserted farm-house Oct. 17, 1891. 

Hesperocichla naevia. Varied Thrush. — A single specimen was 
taken Oct. 17, 1S91. 

Mr. Menke has also taken in Finney County the Cinnamon Teal, the 
Red-breasted Merganser and the American Golden-eye, all rare Ducks in 
Kansas. A brother of Mr. Menke (Mr. G. G. Menke) took a set of nine 
e^^%'^ of the Black Rail (Porzaua Jamaiccnsis) on June 6, 1SS9. The 
lUack Rail is a rare summer resident in Kansas. On April 23, 1S93, Mr. 
Menke shot a Lewis's Woodpecker {^Melnncrpes torquatus)^ the second 
reported occurrence of this bird in the State. He also records the second 
occurrence of Clarke's Nutcracker {Pictcori'us columhittnus). Three 
birds were seen on Oct. 10. 1891. Mr. Menke also re|>orts that the Pinon 
Jay {CyaMOccf>halus cyufiocep/ntlus^ which Col. Goss in his 'Birds of 
Kansas' (1891) calls a rare visitant, with but one authentic record of 
occurrence, was a common winter resident up to 1S91, appearing in large 
flocks ill the autumns of 1SS9. 1890 and 1891. — V. L. Kellogg, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence y Kans. 

Temperature and Nest-building. — On or about March i, 1894, I saw a 
Blue Jay pressing its breast upon a few IvviLjs in the crotch of a large post- 
oak limb. This tree, standing almost directly in the path of my daily 
walks, was watched for some two weeks and no birds being seen nor any 
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material added to the nest, I supposed it was abandoned, and neglected to 
give it more attention. My surprise can be well imagined when on April 
6 I saw both parents at the nest, and a good foundation for the nest laid. 
The first part of March was warm, the temperature rising at one time 
to 91^ F. in the shade. Later in the month seven inches of rain fell, with 
much cloudy and some freezing weather. Twice the temperature fell to 
25^ and the leaves were killed. Up to date, April 6, it has not risen to 80^ 
in this month. 

That temperature may affect the time of nesting seems almost proven 
in this case, and yet a set of Crow's eggs taken April 2 was so far 
advanced in incubation that it was difficult to extract the embryo. A set 
of Plumbeous Chickadee's {^Parus carolinensis agilis) eggs of same date 
were in advanced incubation; but as these birds build in holes and line 
with fur, they are well able to endure a sixty-six degree change of tempera- 
ture. Will some one tell us what is the accepted opinion of oologist 
concerning temperature affectmg nidification? — G. H. Ragsdale, 
Gainesville^ Texas. 

Change of Habits in our Native Birds. — It would be as interesting, 
from an evolutionary point of view, to note any change in the habits of 
an animal, any change in the way it adjusted itself to its environment, as 
to note tiie change in its bodily form or structure. It seems to me that 
sucli a chaiij;c is taking place with the English Sparrow. A dozen or 
more years ago when these aliens first became a feature in our fauna it 
seemed probable that our native birds would soon be entirely driven from 
the neighborhood of our cities and villages. Our Robins, Bluebirds, 
Catbirds, Grossbeaks, Sparrows, Martins and the like were mobbed, 
driven from their food and nests and generally taught to believe, with 
Charles Sumner, that *Mife is a serious business.*' In this section, at 
any rate, a change has gradually taken place. Either our native birds 
have unexpectedly developed powers of resistance at first unsuspected 
or the pugnacity of the English Sparrows has diminished, for certainly 
our own songsters have not been driven away but on the contrary seem 
as numerous as they were twenty years ago. For the past two or three 
years, since my attention was first called to the matter, I have seen but 
little if any persecution of our native birds by the foreign Sparrows; on 
the contrary, our own birds are now often the aggressors, and if they do 
not indulge in persecution themselves, are adepts at defence. Very com- 
uionly a Jay, Robin, or Catbird will from pure mischief hustle a flock of 
Sparrows into desperate flight. In and about Rockford, 111., a place of 
30,000 inhabitants, the native birds have not been so numerous in twenty 
years as in the two or three years just passed. The conditions of the 
adjustment between the Sparrows and our commoner birds have changed 
to some extent, it seems. As has been noted before, the abundance of the 
Sparrows may serve to explain the increase in the numbers of the smaller 
birds pf prey, — witli us notably the Screech Owl. — F. H. Kimcoll, 
Rockford, III. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

PiKRRE Louis Jouy, born in New York City February 8, 1856, died in 
Tucson, Arizona, on March 22, 1894, of consumption of the lungs. 

It IS with sincere grief that we make the announcement, for we can but 
illy spare from our ranks men of his stamp, men who devote their lives 
to the study of Nature from pure and unselfish love of her, men whose 
first aim is truth and the beautiful, and whose own self comes in 
only for second place. He was, moreover, a man of keen observation 
and of sound judgment, qualities which under more favorable circum- 
stances would have insured him a prominent rank among his fellow- 
workers. Finally, he was a gentleman to the core, honest to a fault, 
conscientious as few, in brief, a man to be trusted and relied upon. And 
as he felt, so he spoke; indignant at injustice and sham pretensions, he 
was often severe in his condemnation of what he considered a wrong, 
sometimes to his own detriment, though that had no influence with him, 
for he was above simulating. It is needless to add that being of such a 
character he was a delightful companion and a faithful friend to those 
who were fortunate enough to possess his confidence. 

Although his interests and work were scattered over a wide field, ornith- 
ology was, from an early day, his favorite study, and naturally enough his 
first interest centered around the birds of Washington, D. C, where most 
of his life was spent, an interest which gradually extended to those of our 
entire continent. But Professor S. F. Baird, one of whose devoted pupils 
he was, had use for him in other fields, and as an opportunity offered 
itself in 1881 he went out to China and Japan, where he made extensive 
zoological and ethnological collections for the Smithsonian Institution. 
His ornithological collections from Central Japan were particularly 
valuable, both on account of their richness and quality, and especially 
because of the full notes and important observations which accompanied 
them. The ornithological results were embodied in a paper published in 
the * Proceedings' of the U. S. National Museum, VI, 1883, pp. 273-318, 
one of the most important contributions to our knowledge of the Japanese 
avifauna. From Japan he went to Korea temporarily attached to the 
United States Legation. At the capital he at once set to work to bring 
together one of the largest and most valuable collections of natural 
history ever made in that distant country, then nearly entirely unknown, 
collections which were afterwards enriched and completed during a 
sojourn of several years at Fusan while holding a position in the Chinese 
custom service of Korea. These collections, after his return to this 
country, were acquired for the greater part by the U. S. National Museum, 
and it was always his intention and fondest hope to be able to work up 
the spleiuled material which he had gathered, but the museum at first 
needed his services in other branches, and afterwards failing health, which 
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exhausted his strength and made it desirable to seek other climates, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this desire. He went out again collecting, 
this time to Southern Arizona and Mexico, where, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, he continued his work and observations, helped bj his 
faithful wife who shared the hardships and privations of these expeditions, 
till she finalljr closed his eyes in Tucson. The notes made during their 
stay in Mexico he was enabled to work up into a paper entitled *Notes on 
Birds of Central Mexico, with Descriptions of Forms believed to be New' 
[see antea^ p. 245], but he did not have the satisfaction of seeing it 
published, as it was not issued until shortly after his death (Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus., XVI, 1894, pp. 771-791)- 

Aside from the external circumstances which prevented him from pub- 
lishing often, or voluminously, there were internal causes which impaired 
his literary productivity, viz., his artistic temperament and his varied 
interests in so many branches of science and art, which conspired against 
his becoming a narrow specialist. But this very thing made him so 
valuable a collector for others. He was not of the kind that gathers the 
stuff in by the bushel, or the ton, and to whom quantity ia; the first con- 
sideration, quality the second. He collected with discrimination; his 
preparation, particularly of the birds, was unexcelled; and his notes were 
full, to the point, and above all, reliable. Not until all the vast and 
varied material he gathered in so many lands has been worked up will it 
be fully appreciated how much science owes to the unpretentious, but 
honest work of Pierre Louis Jouy. — L. S. 



William C. Avery, M. D., an Associate Member of the American 
Ornithologists' Union, died at Greensboro', Hall County, Alabama, 
March 11, 1894, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Avery was a graduate 
of Burlington College, Burlington, New Jersey, and later pursued his 
medical studies in both Philadelphia and Paris, fie studied ornithology 
purely for the love of it, and his contributions to the science were by no 
means commensurate with his knowledge of it. His principal paper, 
published under the initials **W. C. A.", was entitled 'Birds Observed in 
Alabama,' and appeared in the 'American Field,' Vol. XXXIV, 1890, pp. 
584, 607, 608; Vol. XXXV, 1891, pp. 8, 32, 55. It contains the results of 
many years' close observation and is the most important paper relating to 
the region of which it treats. 

V>T, \very*fi services to science, however, are to be reckoned by the 
assistance he gave fellow-workers rather than by his published writings. 
An appeal for information or specimens always met with a ready and 
enthusiastic response, and he sometimes made special trips to distant 
parts of the State to procure specimens requested by some correspondent. 

Dr. Avery was a man of high classical and philological attainments and 
our journals attest his aid in solving some of the etymological problems 
which arise in zoological nomenclature. 
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Dr. Alexander Theodor von Middendorff, a Corresponding 
Member of the American Ornithologists* Union, died at his estate in 
Hellenorm, Liveland, Russia, Jan. 28, 1894, at the age of nearly 79 years. 
He was born at St. Petersburg, Aug. 18, 1815, and studied at Dorpat, 
taking his University degree in 1837. He afterward pursued his studies 
at the Universities of Berlin, Erlangen and Breslau, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Kiew. 

Dr. M iddendorf is well known to naturalists everywhere for his great 
work, 'Reise in den aufssersten Norden und Osten Sibiriens* (four 
volumes, quarto, 1847-59), as remarkable for the erudition displayed as 
for the breadth of the field covered by his investigations. His other 
principal ornithological publication is his well-known 'Die Isepiptesen 
Russlands. Grundlagen zur Erforschung der zugzeiten und zugrichtun- 
gen der Vogel Russlands* (1855). He wrote also extensively on mammals 
and on mollusks. 

Dr. Leopold von Schrbnck, a Corresponding member of the 
American Ornithologists' Union, died Jan. 20, 1894, aged 68 years. Dr. 
Schrenck is perhaps best known to ornithologists for his work entitled 
'Reiscn und Forschungen im Amur-Lande in den Jahren 1854-56,* in two 
quarto volumes, 1858-60, over 350 pages of volume I being devoted to 
birds. He was born at Dorpat, April 24, 1826, and at the time of his 
death was Director of the Ethnological Museum of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. His name is nattirally associated with those 
of two other celebrated Russian explorers and naturalists — Dr. von 
Middendorflf and Dr. Gustav Radde — who at nearly the same time were 
exploring Asiatic Russia, and whose works may be well termed *epoch- 
making* as regards the ornithology of this previously little known region. 

'Foreign Finches in Captivity,' by Arthur G. Rutler, Ph.D., etc.. is 
announced for public. ition in ten parts, royal quarto, with between 3(K) 
and 400 pages of text and sixty beautifully colored plates, the first part to 
be issued June 15, and the remaining parts at intervals of six weeks. The 
edition will be limited to 300 copies. The publishers are L. Reeve i*^ Co., 
6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 

Readkrs of 'The Auk' will be interested to know that Mr. Charles \\. 
Cory has recently sold liis large collection of birds and his ornithological 
library to the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago, in which institution 
he has also accepted the Curatorship of the Department of Ornithology, 
which is to be entirely under his direction. 

It may also be noted that Mr. William Brewster and Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman returned about May i from their tri|> to the Island of Trinidad, 
and the publication of the ornithological results of their work may soon 
be expected. 
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POINT PINOS JUNCO {J UNCO HTBMALIS PINO- 

SUS). 

BY LEVKRKTT M. LOOMIS. 

Plate VII. 

Point Pinos, the locality from which the type series of the 
Point Pinos Jimco was secured, forms the southern headland of 
Monterey Bay, California. Its outer extremity is guarded by a 
number of rocky, bastion-like islets, against which the sea is 
continually battling. Passing crafts are warned from these danger- 
ous rocks by a whistle buoy set far out in the deep water, and 
by a light situated some distance back from the shore on gently 
rising ground, which is largely overgrown with 'lupine.* The 
white light-house is a conspicuous object at sea, standing out in 
bold relief against the dark green background of Monterey pines 
that clothe a portion of the mountainous ridge that separates 
Monterey Bay from Carmelo Bay. 

It was among these pines, June 21, 1892, on the light-house 
reservation that I first saw this Junco — a little company of old 
and young. They were feeding on the ground, but as I 
approached they flew into the pines. Their manner and notes 
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were suggestive of the Slate-colored Junco. During the two 
following months similar companies were found commonly 
distributed in the more open places throughout the pine woods. 
Though late in the season, I heard a number sing, and their 
songs recalled to my mind the eastern bird as I have heard it at 
the opening of the first song season during the early northward 
migrations in upper South Carolina. 

The presence of the Point Pinos Junco in this region has long 
been a matter of record, but as comparison had never been made 
with specimens from the northwest coast and from the Sierras, 
its strongly marked characters remained unrecognized in nomen- 
clature until January, 1893, when the writer set them forth in 
*The Auk', under the name yunco pinosus. Since, the A. O. U. 
Committee of Nomenclature has ranked it as a subspecies, its 
name now standing as yunco hyemalis pinosus. 

That a representative of the yunco hyemalis group and other 
birds of the Cold Temperate Subregion, as the Blue-fronted Jay, 
should be found breeding on this coast so far south at sea level 
is not surprising, owing to the peculiar climatic conditions pre- 
vailing. The mean temperature (according to local information) 
is about 60° F. during each of the summer months. Heavy fogs, 
that almost amount to rain, are also frequent during summer. 

The Juncos reported as breeding at Santa Cruz on the oppo- 
site side of Monterey Bay and in the mountains of Santa Clara 
County probably belong to this race. It will be interesting to 
learn how far south along the coast and how far north in the 
mountains, in the typical form, its range extends. 



A LIST OF THE BIRDS OF THE WET MOUNTAINS, 
HUERFANO COUNTY, COLORADO. 



BY WILLOUGHBY P. LOWE. 



To ORNITHOLOGISTS, the avifauna of high altitudes may be said 
to always possess a peculiar interest on account of the light it 
throws on problems of jrcographical distribution. The following 
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is a list of all species known to me to inhabit the Wet Mountains, 
Huerfano County, Colorado, and is part of the result of visits of 
either long or short duration extending over a period of six years. 
The observations were made on the western slope, and extend 
for the distance of about eight miles along the range. The list, 
though probably incomplete, may be of some service as a 
furtherance of our knowledge of Colorado birds, and for com- 
parison with Arctic and Alpine avifaunas in general. All 
altitudes given are from sea level. 



1. Dendragapus obscurus. Dusky Grouse. — This, the only Grouse 
found in the above named mountains, is quite common between the alti- 
tudes of 8,000 and 11,000 feet. They subsist largely on berries of ArctoS' 
taphylos uva-ursi, 

2. Columba fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. — Abundant between 
7,800 and 10,000 feet. The adults feed principally on acorns, whilst the 
young seem more partial to seeds. 

3. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. — Common at 7,000; rare 
at 8,000; in one instance only have I observed it at 10,000 feet. 

4. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. — Frequently seen at 12,000 
feet. 

5. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. — Most abundant on the plains. 
I have, however, taken a specimen at 10,000 feet. 

6. Accipiter veloz. Sharp-shinned Hawk. — Quite common at 10,000 
feet. 

7. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. — Not nearly so plentiful as the 
last. One was shot at 8,800 feet. 

8. Accipiter atricapillus. American Goshawk. — Fortunately for 
Dendragafus obscurus^ this species is of rather rare occurrence. My 
highest record is only 9,000 feet. 

9. Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. — I once shot an adult male 
at 11,000 feet. 

10. Buteo borealis calunis. Western Red-tail. — More abundant 
than the last. Several specimens taken at 10,000 feet. 

11. Buteo swainsoni. Swainson*s Hawk. — Not a common moun- 
tain bird. Breeds, however, as high as 10,000 feet. 

12. Aquila chrysaStos. Golden Eagle.— Not of infrequent occurrence 
at 1 1 .000 feet. ' 

13. Falco mexicanus. Prairie Falcon. — Rare. One was shot at 
10,000 feet. 

14. Falco columbarius. Pigeon Hawk.— Several specimens were 
taken at 8,500 feet. 

15. Falco richardsonii. Richardson's Merlin. — I once shot an 
adult male at 8,000 feet. 
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i6. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. — Common. Breeds at 10,000 
feet. 

17. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. Western Horned Owl. — Not 
very plentiful. One was shot at 10,000 feet. 

x8. Megascops asio mazwelliae. Rocky Mountain Screech Owl. — 
I once came across a family of the birds in some thick pifion trees at the 
altitude of 7,800 feet. They are quite common in the foothills. 

19. Glaucidium gnoma. Pygmy Owl. — Common between the altitudes 
of 7,800 and 10,000 feet. 

20. Geococcyx califomianus. Road-runner. — A rare mountain bird. 
One, however, was observed at 8,000 feet. 

21. Dryobates villosus hyloscopus. Cabanis's Woodpecker. — 
Quite common at xo,ooo feet. 

22. Dryobates pubescens orocecus. Batchelder's Woodpecker. — 
Found sparingly at 10,000 feet. 

23. Picoides americanus dorsalis. Alpine Three-toed Wood- 
pecker. — Several shot at 9,000 feet. Never observed below 7,500 feet. 

24. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. Red-naped Sapsucker. — Breeds 
sparingly at 8,500 feet. 

25. Sph3rrapicus thyroideus. Williamson's Sapsucker. — Abundant 
at 10,000 feet, and upwards. 

26. Melanerpes torquatus. Lewis's Woodpecker. — Breeds at 8,000, 
and frequently seen at 10,000 feet. 

27. Colaptes cafer. Red-shafted Flicker. — Nidificates at 10,000 feet. 

28. Phalaenoptilus nuttalli. Poorwill. — Frequently heard and seen 
at 10,000 feet. 

29. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk. — Found 
throughout the summer at 10,000 feet. 

30. Micropus melanoleucus. White-throated Swift. — ^Tolerably 
common at 10,000 feet. 

31. Trochilus platycercus. Broad-tailed Hummingbird. — Abundant. 
Breeds at 10,000 feet. Feeds chiefly on insects, especially small spiders. 

32. Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. — Nests at 9,500 
feet. 

33. Contopus richardsonii. Western Wood Pewee. — Occurs spar- 
ingly at 10,000 feet. 

34. Empidonax obscurus. Wright's Flycatcher. — ^Tolerably 
common between the altitudes of 7,500 and 9,000 feet. 

35. Pica pica hudsonica. American Magpie. — Abundant in the fall. 
I have never shot specimens above 10,000 feet. 

36. Cyanocitta stelleri macrolopha. Long-crested Jay. — Abundant 
at 10,000 feet and upwards. 

37. Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woodhouse's Jay. — Common at 6,000, 
scarce at 7,000, and never ascends over 8,000 feet. 

38. Perisoreus canadensis capitalis. Rocky Mountain Jay. — Several 
specimens were procured at 10,500 feet. 
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39. Corvus coraz sinuatus. Raven. — Of frequent occurrence at 10,000 
feet. 

40. Picicorvus columbianus. Clarke's Crow. — Abundant at 10,000 
feet. 

41. Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pii^on Jay. — This destructive 
bird is found at 9,000 feet, though I have no higher record. 

42. Coccothraustes vespertinus montanus. Western Evening 
Grosbeak. — I have observed these birds in the early fall at 10,000 feet. 

43. Carpodacus cassini. Cassin*s Purple Finch. — I have shot 
specimens in the fall at 8,500 feet. 

44. Spinus pinus. Pine Finch. — Occurs at 10,000 feet. 

45. Junco caniceps. Gray-headed Junco. — Frequently taken at 
11,000 feet, at which altitude it breeds yearly. 

46. Junco hyemalis shufeldti. Shufeldt*s Junco. — A common 
winter bird at 9,000 feet. 

47. Junco annectens. Pink-sided Junco. — Abundant at 8,500 feet. 

48. Pipilo chlonirus. Green-tailed Towhee. — Breeds at 10,000 feet. 

49. Pipilo fuscus mesoleucus. CaS^on Towhee. — Occurs sparingly at 
10,000 feet. 

50. Habia melanocephala. Black-headed Grosbeak. — Several were 
seen at 10,000 feet. 

51. Piranga ludoviciana. Crimson-headed T an agbr.~ Breeds up to 
10,000 feet. 

52. Tachycineta tbalassina. Violet-green Swallow. — Tolerably 
common. Breeds at 9,500 feet. 

54. Vireo solitarius plumbeus. Plumbeous Vireo. — Several speci- 
mens were shot at 8,000 feet. 

55. Helminthophila celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. — Tolerably 
common. Rarely found above 8,000 feet. 

56. Dendroica auduboni. Audubon's Warbler. — Common. Breeds 
at 9,500 feet. 

57. Dendroica townsendi. Townsend's Warbler. — Abundant dur- 
ing the fall migrations between the altitudes of 7,400 and 10,000 feet. 

58. Geothlypis macgillivrayi. Macgillivray's Warbler. — ^Tolerably 
common. Very shy and difficult to procure. I have never found it above 
9,000 feet. 

59. Sylvania pusilla. Wilson's Warbler. — Abundant up to 10,000 
feet. 

60. Cinclus mezicanus. American Dipper. — Rare. A pair of the 
birds were taken by myself at 8,000 feet. 

61. Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. — Not very plentiful. Never 
observed above 9,000 feet. 

62. Catherpes mezicanus conspersus. CaI^on Wren. — Occurs spar- 
ingly at 8,000 feet. 

63. Troglodytes addon aztecus. Western House Wren. — Common 
at 10,000 feet. 
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64. Certhia familiaris montana. Rocky Mountain Crbbpbr. — 
Common at 10,000 feet. 

65. Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. — Very 
common at io,ocK)feet. 

66. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. — Common at 10,000 
feet. 

67. Sitta pygmaea. Pygmy Nuthatch. — Very abundant between 
7,000 and 10,000 feet. 

68. Parus inomatus griseus. Gray Titmouse. — Found sparingly at 
8,000 feet. 

69. Parus gambeli. Mountain Chickadee. — ^This, the most abundant 
of our Tits, is found at 10,000 feet and upwards. 

70. Parus atricapillus septentrionalis. Long-tailed Chickadee. — 
Does not appear to be found above 8,500 feet. 

71. Psaltriparus plumbeus. Lead-colored Bush-tit. — Occurs only 
up to 7,800 feet. 

72. Myadestes townsendii. Townsend's Solitaire. — Common. 
Breeds at 9,500 feet. 

73. Turdus aonalaschkae auduboni. Audubon*s Hermit Thrush. — 
Tolerably common, breeding up to 10,000 feet. 

74. Merula migratoria propinqua. Western Robin. — Common at 
8,000 feet. 

75. Sialia mexicana. Western Bluebird. — Abundant. Breeds as 
high as 9,500 feet. 

76. Sialia arctica. Mountain Bluebird. — Common up to 10,000 feet. 



THE YOUNG OF THE RED-SHOULDERED HAWK 

^BUTEO LINEATUS). 

BY FRED. H. KENNARD.^ 

On May 26, 18S9, I found two young birds of this species 
in a nest in a pine in West Roxbury, Mass. They were covered 
with down, and I judged them to be somewhere between two 
and three weeks old. I took one of them, the larger one, and 
on May 31, just five days later, I returned and took the other. 
The first one had his primaries, secondaries, tertiaries and 
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scapulars beginning to grow, and the quills of his wing-coverts, as 
well as those of his tail-feathers, were just beginning to appear. 

The second bird, which I took to be a couple of days the 
younger, had, when I left him in his nest, barely a quill to be 
seen ; when, however, I returned five days later, all the above 
mentioned feathers had become well started, and the wing- 
quills and scapulars were well along; while a few feathers 
had appeared in the interscapular region. 

On June 12, 1893, I procured three young birds alive from 
another nest in Brookline, Mass. These birds by their subse- 
quent growth proved to be about two days apart in age, and 
the youngest and smallest of them, which I took to be a male, 
and which I called *Pete,' was but two or three days older than 
the larger specimen I procured in 1889. On this ground I cal- 
culated that these three birds must be between three and four 
weeks old, and probably hatched about the 15th of May; some- 
what later than my 1889 birds were hatched. 

The subjoined diagram, showing the chronology of the 
growth of the Hawk's feathers, is the result of the above data, 
my deductions and notes and measurements taken at the times 
stated. From June 12 I can guarantee them as accurate, while 
on the days previous to that they may be only approximate, 
owing to the uncertain data at hand. From June 12 I show 
what progress the oldest Hawk made, while previous to that, 
the lines and dates are made up from the observations on the 
other two younger Hawks, and from data referring to the two 
1889 Hawks. 

I called the 1893 Hawks 'Bute* (short for ^«/^<?), 'Topsy* and 
'Pete.' The first two were older than Pete, and I supposed 
them then, and from their growth later, to be females. Bute, 
when I got her, had all the feathers that I have spoken of with 
regard to the 1889 Hawks, well developed. Her back feathers 
were also well along and had spread upwards and downwards, 
and there were, too, quite a lot of feathers on her breast. Dur- 
ing the week June 12-18, inclusive, all the rest of her feathers 
either got well under way, or appeared, as shown by the 
diagram. 

Topsy proved at first, by accurate observation, to be exactly 
two days behind Bute in the growth of her feathers, though she 
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caught up with her and even went ahead of her later. Pete 
was about two days behind Topsy when I found him ; and 
though at one time he started to catch up, he finally dropped 
farther and farther behind. 

As they grew, their feathers spread from the interscapular 
region upwards over the hind neck, nape, and back of the head, 
and at the same time backwards over the rump, towards the 
upper tail-coverts, which were already well grown. Their 
breasts, too, became more and more feathered, and these 
feathers spread upwards over their throats and chins, and the 
sides of their heads, as well as downwards over their bellies 
and sides, to meet their under tail-coverts, which had become 
well grown in the meantime. Almost the last parts to be cov- 
ered were their thighs, which only became so when the growth 
on their bellies reached and extended down them. The growth 
under their wings, which came last, started at their finger tips 
and worked backwards towards their shoulders, finally meeting 
the growth on their sides. 

The figures in the subsequent pages were calculated from 
measurements taken at certain intei*vals upon each Hawk. 
I measured their length from bill to tail ; their extent from tip 
to tip ; the length of the fourth primary, and of the middle tail- 
feather. From these measurements I could easily compute the 
growth of each Hawk per day, as well as the average growth 
of the three, which is also shown. 

Tables Showing Growth in Three Young Red-shouldered 
• Hawks.* 



Name. 






DaU. 




Length. 


Extent. 


4th Primary. 


Tail-feathers 


Bute, J 


une 


; 12, 


1893, 


4 P.M. 


12.00 


26.00 


4.00 


2.50 


Topsy, 
Pete, 




(t 


tt 
i( 


ft 

1 1 


12.00 
12.00 


26.00 
22.00 


4.00 
3.00 


2.25 
1-75 


Bute, 

Topsy, 

Pete, 


ti 


It 


li 
1 1 


tt 
tt 
it 


12.75 
12.7s 
"•75 


27.00 
26.50 

2350 


4-75 

4-37 
4.00 


3.00 
2.87 
2.25 


Bute, 

Topsy, 

Pete, 


ti 
ii 


16, 
<t 

t ( 


1 1 

It 


1 P.M. 

1 1 

tt 


I3-.SO 
1375 
12.75 


28.50 
28.50 
25.50 


5-50 
4-75 
4-25 


3-50 
325 
275 


Bute, 

Topsy, 

Pete, 




19. 

1 1 

1 1 


tt 

t i 


6 P.M. 

it 

1 1 


1450 
H-75 
13-75 


3050 
31.00 

29.00 


6.00 
6.00 
500 


425 

4-13 
350 



35 
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[ 



Aak 



Nam: 



DuU. 



Lmiftk, EjeUmt. ^ Frimary, TtH'fimtkers. 



Bute, June 25, 1893 3 p.m. 

Topsy, 

Pete, 






4( 






It 
4< 



Bute, July i, 

Topsj, 

Pete, 



c< 



<l 



Bute, July 9, 
Topsy, '• 
Pete, 



<( 



(4 
44 



44 
4( 
44 

44 
44 
44 



16.00 
16.50 

15-25 



5 P.M. 17.00 

17.50 
16.25 



7 P.M. 18.00 
*• 18.00 
** 17.00 



Bute, July 16, ** 5.30 p.m. 18.25 
Topsy, ** •« •• «« 18.50 

Pete, " •* •* ** Dead 



3450 

35-50 
32.50 

36.00 
36.25 
34-75 

38.00 
3850 
35.50 

41.00 
41.00 



7-50 
750 
6.75 

8.00 
8.25 
8.00 

9-25 

9-25 
9.00 

10.00 
10.00 



5.25 

5-25 
5-00 

6.25 

6.57 
6.25 

750 
750 
7.00 

8.00 
8.00 



* Measurements in inches. — These measurements, made at intervals as above, are 
as nearly accurate as the temper and strength of the Hawks would allow. 



Growth Pbr Day in Inches. 



Bute, 



TopRv, 



Pete, 



mherofdava. 


Length, 


ExUnt. 


4th Primary. Taihfeatkem, 


June 13-14. 
- 15-16. 


-38 


•50 


•38 


•25 


•38 


-75 


.38 


•25 


** 17-19- 


•33 


.67 


.16 


•25 


•* 20-25. 


•25 


.67 


•25 


.16 


*• 26-July I. 


•'7 


•25 


.08 


.16 


July 2-9. 


•13 


•25 


.16 


.16 


** 10-16. 


•23 


•43 


.11 


.07 


June 13-14. 


•38 


•25 


.19 


•3» 


** 15-16. 


•50 


1. 00 


.19 


.19 


** 17-19- 


.2^ 


.83 


•42 


.28 


** 20-25. 


•75 


•25 


.19 


" 26-July 1. 


•>7 


.12 


•'3 


•25 


Julv 2-9. 


.06 


•'3 
.08 


•13 


.29 


**' 10-16. 


.07 


.11 


07 


June 13-14. 


.3S 


•50 


.50 


•25 


** 15-16. 


•50 


1. 00 


.12 


25 


" i'7-i9- 


•33 


1.06 


.12 


.12 


*• 20-25. 


•25 


-58 


.29 


•25 


** 26-July I. 


.16 


.58 


.21 


.21 


Julv 2-9.* 


.09 


.09 


.12 


.09 


*»' ia-i6.« 











' Silk. 



2 Df ad. 



Extent. 


^M Primary. 


Tail. 


'SO— 
I.OO — 


.38- 
.62 


.25+ 
.25+ 


I.OO — 

.67 

•25+ 
•25+ 
•25+ 


.25-1- 

.25— 
.16 

.I2-h 

.12-1- 


.20-|- 
.20 — 
.12 
.06-1- 
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Average Growth Per Day.* 

Days. Length. 

June 13-14. .38 

" 15-16. -50— 

** 17-19- -33 

** 20-25. -25-!- 

'* 26-July I. .i64- 

July 2-9. .12-}- 

** 10-16. .16-1- 

Of course these figures ought not be taken as absolutely accu- 
rate, on account of the difficulty of obtaining anything approach- 
ing accuracy. It is hard even for two people to measure a 
biting, screaming, struggling, clawing Hawk, even under the 
most propitious of circumstances. 

When I first disturbed my 18S9 Hawks, they were very vocif- 
erous and screamed loudly, just as their parents often do ; but 
when I first got my 1893 Hawks they were very quiet and 
retiring, only peeping occasionally, and keeping their heads 
down, and if possible under each other, or in the corner of their 
box. They did this for several days, until they had gotten used 
to me, and for some time later, if they were scared in any way, 
they would turn about with their heads low down and pointed away 
from me at the corner of their box. 

The first day I procured them I put them in a soap box, perhaps 
half full of hay, and placed it on a shelf in front of an open 
window in a room in my barn. I was careful for some time 
about their temperature, and opened or shut the window or 
covered their box with a blanket, as the weather seemed to 
warrant. For the first twenty-four hours they absolutely refused 
to eat of their own accord, and I was forced to stufl^ their crops 
full of raw beef, cut up for the purpose, three times a day. 
However, on the 13th of June, the second day I had them, both 
Bute and Topsy seemed glad, occasionally, to pick pieces of meat 
out of my hand, though I still had to stuff Pete's crop. 

* This table shows approximately the average growth per day of the three Hawks 
during the time given in the first column, the measurements being taken on the last 
day on each line. 

Pete was not averaged into the last two lines, as he was at first sickly, and slow of 
growth, and then died. 

The sign — means less than ; and the sign + means more than. 
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Both Bute and Topsy were very quiet at first, Topsy particu- 
larly so, but Pete was both active and noisy, and gave me a fair 
idea of what he was going to turn out to be. 

June 15 I was surprised in the afternoon to find Bute seated 
upon the edge of his box philosophically considering the landscape 
outside his window. How he managed to get there I do not know, 
for though the oldest and strongest of the three, he was still 
too weak to stand more than a minute at a time. I then concluded 
to take them out of the box, both because bute could climb out 
of the box himself, and also because the box was fast becoming 
very dirty, on account of their copious eiracuations which were 
kept about them by the high sides of their box. So instead of a 
box, I made them a nest of hay, on the shelf, which would allow^ 
of their getting up and walking around, and which was more 
cleanly and airy. 

Their method of evacuating was most interesting, showing as 
it did, their manner of keeping their nest comparatively clean 
without aid from their parents. 

They would invariably turn their heads towards the centre of 
their nest, and, elevating their tail ends, would project their 
droppings with a forcible and audible sound, several feet away 
from the nest. I measured the distance to several that had fallen 
on their shelf over four feet from their owner, and some on the 
floor, which was eighteen inches below the shelf, were over six 
feet from the edge of the nest. 

As the birds grew older, and were able to sit upon their perches, 
their evacuations became less forcible, less frequent, and less 
copious. 

On June 16 I concluded to feed them but twice a day, instead 
of three times, as they were often obstinate about taking their food 
and required stuffing, and I judged that a little wholesome hunger 
might do them good. 

They had, in the last four days, not only grown feathers so 
fast that you could almost see them grow, but they hail also become 
much stronger on their feet, and livelier generally. Bute, as may 
be seen by the diagram, was almost covered with feathers, and 
Topsy and Pete were following along just two days behind rela- 
tively as to their growth and plumage. It was at this time that 
Bute grew the fastest, while Topsy and Pete reached their 
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maximum rates of growth a little later, and from this period of 
maximum growth they all gradually fell back a little at a time, 
until I went away from them on the i6th of July. 

On June 20 I made up my mind that Bute was getting to be 
quite a bird. She had on several occasions objected to being fed, 
thinking perhaps she was too old for such childishness, and on 
this day she utterly refused to eat at all, when I held out food for 
her to take ; and bit and screamed and clawed frightfully when 
I attempted to force her to swallow. I finally had to give in and 
concluded to let her go hungry. 

I built some perches, this day, and on placing Bute on one of 
them was surprised to see her flop off", down to her nest about 
fifteen inches away ; she was evidently beginning to learn the use 
of her wings, and would also spread them when she ran up and 
down her shelf; she was also learning how to look angry, for 
upon my bothering her in any way, she would raise her head and 
back feathers and extend her wings in a drooping position, looking 
very fierce, even at that early age. 

On June 21 I found that Bute had concluded to eat for herself, 
for several pieces of meat that I had left on her plate the day before 
had disappeared, and were only accounted for by a noticeable 
swelling in her crop. I caught her later in the same day, with a 
piece of meat under her foot tearing and eating it in a very 
ferocious and independent manner. 

Topsy and Pete still ate as usual, and seemed little inclined to 
follow in Bute's footsteps. From this time Bute seldom would 
take anything from my hand and absolutely refused to be stufi^ed, 
and so either fed herself or went hungry. 

On Jime 25 I noticed that Topsy was rather getting ahead of 
Bute in size, and I could not help inferring that this relative change 
might be directly referable to Bute's independence on the food 
question, and the result of consequent lack of nourishment on her 
part. 

June 27 I took Topsy for an airing. I chose her because she 
was most tractable. Bute felt her oats too much and was too 
wild and lively, while poor little Pete, with his ugly, noisy dis- 
position was still too weak on his legs to allow of much running 
about. At first I carried Topsy on my fore-arm, but finding that 
my sleeves were not impervious to her very sharp talons I con- 
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eluded to carry her cm a short stick instead. I took her out on the 
la\vn, and upon putting her down, she sat still for a few minutes, 
and then spreading her wings gave a aeries of lonfj Hopping J^ops ; 
then she sat still for a time, apparently wrapt in thought. Her 
first appearance having been noted by several birds in the vtcinitv, 
she had by this time plenty of food for thought, and plenty to look 
at too. A very saucy Blue Jay had started the racket, and he 
had been backed up immediately by lota of Robins, English 
Sparrows and 'Chippies,' and by the time she had gotten 
through hopping. Orioles, Grosbeaks, and even one little Least 
Flycatcher bad joined in the mob, and if Topsy moved in any 
way except to turn her head, she was immediately assailed by a 
dozen different birds from as many directions. She, however, 
except to watch them occasionally, appeared to pay but little 
attention to them. From this time on I took her out as regularly 
as possible, not only to exercise her but to tvatch her and the 
aiiticsof the mob that invariably followed. She became a great 
pet, never behaving badly in any way, and was always ready to 
cat from my hand if I oB'ered her anything, though she was 
perfectly well able to help herself to food whenever she cared to. 

Bute continued to be independent and untamable, and both she 
and Topsy could fly around their room, from perch to perch, ii> 
very good style by the end of June. 

Pete, however, remained incorrigible ; he seldom if ever ate by 
himself, and would hardly ever eat from my hand, and invnrinbty 
resented being stuffed. I remember particularly one tussci 1 had 
with him on the first of July. He was very ugly, and 1 tried 
what slapping his head would do, as discipline. He screamed 
fearfully, so much so that some of the neighbors came in la see 
what the matter was. He bit my finger and tried his best to claw 
me, striking at me with his feet. He erected his head, neck and 
interscapular feathers, and even ruffled his breast feathers ami 
drooped his wings. This last was the sign of extreme rage, and 
hifl position for active defence. 

I took Topsy out as usual, on July i. and though she hud all 
the usual mob of birds around her, there were also a couple of 
Vireos, a Golden-winged Woodpecker, and a couple of Blue Jays, 
that seemed particularly active in the assault. The Woodpecker 
approached very close lo her, and the Blue Jays actually flew 
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against her head, trying seemingly to pick her eyes out. I 
noticed, too, that upon the appearance of the Blue Jays, the 
smaller birds seemed to pay much more attention to them than 
to Topsy. I gathered in one of the Jays, and wounded an 
English Sparrow which I took up to the Hawks* room and 
introduced to Bute. Bute had never in her life seen a live bird. 
Nevertheless, as soon as the Sparrow attempted to flutter across 
the room, it had not gotten two feet before Bute had swooped 
down upon it from a high perch, in the most approved Hawk 
fashion. She grabbed it with both 'feet, and upon my retiring to 
a distance, proceeded to tear the feathers from off its neck and 
eat that portion of its anatomy. While doing so, she showed up 
her importance to the best of her ability by erecting or extending 
each and every feather she had, even her tail being spread to its 
fullest breadth, and her wings drooping down on each side of her 
till they touched the shelf on which she stood. 

Topsy had for some time been catching up with Bute in clever- 
ness, as well as growth, and on July 2, when I gave her a piece 
of the meat that was too big for her to eat whole, she took it in 
her talons and tore it with her beak. Pete, too, had been caught 
lately feeding himself out ofthe plate in which I usually kept their 
food, so I now felt relieved ofthe responsibility of feeding any of 
them, except for pleasure. 

On July 7, although Pete had been feeling pretty well all the 
week, and although he was still growing, though perhaps not so 
fast as his sisters, I decided to gather him to his fathers. He 
had been growing weaker and weaker, and was hardly able to 
stand, much less to walk. When he tried to stand it was pitiable to 
see him ; a sort of creeping paralysis seemed to have seized him. 
So I put a pistol ball mercifully through him and ended his 
ugly, noisy, contrary existence. 

On this same day I was compelled to clip one of Topsy's 
wings ; she had caught the trick of late of flopping from branch 
to branch, up any tree that came handy, and it had become only 
a question of time until she should get up so far that I could not 
get her down, or until she should fly away entirely. 

On July 16 I went away for the summer, and, I am sorry to say, 
bade good-bye to my Hawks forever. They had the best care that 
my family could give them, but in spite of this they both died 
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before I returned in the autumn, and apparently of the same disease 
which sickened Pete. Bute died about three weeks after my 
departure, and Topsy about three weeks later. I was sorry to 
lose Bute for I valued her, but I was really sad at Topsy's 
demise — she had been an admirable pet from beginning to end, 
always quiet and docile, with all the virtues and none of the vices of 
her brother and sister, and she had become quite a companion. 

Of course their food (they lived entirely on raw beef except a 
very occasional sparrow) probably did not agree with them, but 
I lay the cause of their death more to their want of freedom, and 
consequent lack of exercise. Pete was too young perhaps when 
I took him, and on account of his contrariness did not get the 
advantages the others did. He got no exercise whatever, and 
sickened long before the others showed any unhealthy signs. 
Bute was intractable, and though she could fly around a room and 
get some exercise that way, she seldom did. Topsy, on the other 
hand, got more or less of open-air freedom, and 1 feel sure would 
have lived had I been home to take her out. 

In ending I would suggest that if any one wants more accurate 
data obtained under more natural conditions than the above, they 
should find some Hawk*s nest of easy access, and climl) up to it 
each day for rej^ular data. I leave this task to some one else, 
however, as I have neither the time nor the patience. 



BREEDING HABITS OF THE KING PENGUIN 
{APTHNODTTES LONGIROSTRIS), 

BY R. G. HAZARD. 

Plate VIII, 

In 'Bulletin No. 2' of the United States National Museum 
(p. 41), Dr. J. II. Kidder mentions a curious habit of the King 
Penguin {Aptcttodytes lottgirostris) upon the autliority of 
Captain Joseph J. Fuller. He says: '*Captain Fuller, of the 
schooner Roswell King, informs me .... that they [the King 
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Penguins] build no nests whatever, carrying the ^^^ about in a 
pouch between the legs, and only laying it down for the purpose 
of changing it from male to female." 

This 'Bulletin No. 2' was printed in 1875. In 1891 I had the 
good fortune to meet this same Captain Joseph J. Fuller, then 
about to sail for the Antarctic as Master of the sealing schooner 
'Francis Allyn.' After some experimenting with cameras to find 
one best suited to the bad conditions of the Antarctic, we found 
a camera combining the essential virtues and agreed that one 
principal point to settle should be this one as to the egg-carrying 
habits of the Penguins. If possible a King Penguin was to be 
photographed so as to show the ^^^ in position in the sac* 
Captain Fuller told me he felt sure he could manage the camera, 
which was fitted with a roll holder and films, but greatly feared 
the dark and foggy weather prevailing would hinder the best 
results. 

About ten months hiter I received four rolls of films by 
schooner from St. Helena, where the * Francis Allyn' had tran- 
shipped her catch of skins. They were Eastman films and many 
were excellent, especially such as had been exposed in sunlight 
at Cape Town, St. Helena, and Tristan d'Acnnha. But the 
special efforts made to photograph seals, sea elephants, Penguins 
of all degrees, Skuas {Bup/iagus skita ajitarcticus) ^ Johnny 
Rooks i^Scncx australis)^ Sheath-bills {Chionis minor) ^ and 
many another strange and interesting denizen of that comfortless 
Antarctic region were all failures, in part at least. The weather 
was no doubt largely responsible for this, and in many cases there 
was barely light enough to show a horizon line. The large per- 
centage of failures was relieved by the fact that some of the best 
and most decipherable among them bore precisely upon the point 
stated by Dr. Kidder upon the authority of Captain Fuller. The 
photograph from which Mr. E. Whitney Blake has kindly made 
a careful scale drawing now reproduced, was one of the best of 
three, all meant to show the egg in the pouch. All three were 
taken on Kerguelen's Island, during January, 1894, at which 
time the whole 'rookery' of Penguins was incubating. While the 
sailors caught the birds, then not a hard task. Captain Fuller 
photographed them, antl while very bad photographically, it is 
possible to decipher at least one of them, as I think the drawing 
30 
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proves. A careful inspection of the original shows the larger end 
of the ^%%i which barely projects from the external sac, which 
holds it firmly between the thighs of the bird, a King Penguin. 
The bird reclines in its position in the sailor's arms, while his 
finger holds the ^%% securely, to prevent the bird dropping it. 
The soles of the Penguin's feet, if one may so speak, are turned 
up toward the camera, and are clearly defined against the breast. 
Mr. Blake's drawing shows all this and more. 

The Penguins, as shown in the photograph, stand dismally in 
pessimistic attitudes, scornful and disgusted at the intrusion, 
highly disapproving and indignant over the outrage with the 
camera. They seem to be wondering over the strange times on 
which they have fallen. 

Upon Captain Fuller's return, nearly eighteen months afler 
his departure, he brought me a most interesting mass of material, 
including a fine series of the eggs of Chionis minor ^ with skins 
of this singular bird, which is neither Pigeon nor Gull, yet par- 
takes of the nature of each. He also secured eggs of the South- 
em Skua {Buphagus skua antarciicus)^ Wandering Albatross 
{Diomcdea cxulans)^ and others, all of which I retain in my 
cabinet. 

If the accompanying drawing should be held to have settled 
this question, I shall hope to be allowed to convey the information 
to Captain Fuller, who is at present pursuing his isolated, arduous 
life among the seals, and to whom the credit should belong. 1 
myself am entirely convinced from the development of my plate, 
that the case is proved beyond any question. 



PLUMAGES OF THE YOUNG HOODED WARBLER. 

BY WILLIAM PALMER. 

Several young male Hooded Warblers {Sylvania mitrata) 
collected by myself in Hanover County, Virginia, in July, 1S92, 
differed so much from published descriptions that I called 
attention t(» them in a paper read at the Washington meeting 
of the A. O. U. of that year. Hoping to secure a better series. 
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publication was delayed, so that I have now before me a series of 
twenty-six specimens, illustrating the young of the year after 
leaving the nest, and all collected in Hanover and King William 
Counties, Virginia, besides a large series of adults from the same 
and other localities. 

I quote below various statements that I have found in the 
literature of the species, having italicized the parts which differ 
from the facts as illustrated in my specimens. 

Professor Baird, in the Pacific R. R. Report (Vol. IX, p. 292), 
says : *'An immature male difl?ers from that described above by 
having the black of the head restricted to a margin of the yellow 
on the top and sides, and a faint indication of the same on 
the throat." 

In the Hist. N. Am. Birds (p. 314) he also says: "A young 
wa/^ in second year (2245, Carlisle, Penn., May) is similar to 
the female, but the hood is sharply defined anteriorly, though 
only bordered with black, the olive-green reaching forward 
almost to the yellow ; there are very slight indications of black 
on the throat. Apparently the male of this species does not attain 
the full plumage until the third year." 

Dr. J. M. Wheaton (Report on the Birds of Ohio, 1882, 
p. 279) describes a young male taken at Columbus, Ohio, 
August 25, 1874, as follows: "Above, yellow-olive, concealed 
yellow from bill to eyes ; feathers of crown and occiput with dark 
plumbeous bases and centers, some of the feathers of sides of 
crown with scarcely concealed black tips, line from bill 
over and around eye bright lemon yellow, separated from the 
uniform yellow of throat, breast, and abdomen, by dusky lores 
and olive-yellow auriculars ; under tail coverts very light yellow. 
Tail spots as in the adult. Bill very pale, dusky shaded." 

This description agrees in some respects with Professor Baird's 
specimen mentioned above, obtained by him at Carlisle, Pa., 
May 7, 1845, ^"^ labeled as a male by the collector. I have no 
hesitation whatever in calling Dr. Wheaton's bird a young female of 
the year, and Professor Baird's specimen a female at least two 
years old : the error of sexing having been caused by the fact that 
the supra-renal capsules were mistaken for testes. Unfortunately 
this error is only too easily possible when birds are left for some 
time before skinning or when injured internally. 
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Dr. Merriam, in his 'Review of the Birds of Connecticut' 
(Trans. Conn. Academy, Vol. IV, 1877, p. 26), speaks of this 
species as follows : ''From the limited amount of material I have 
been able to examine, and from the notes given me by Mr. Sage 
and Mr. Bicknell, I am inclined to believe that the female bird, 
like the male^ is several years — at least three — in attaining 
its full plumage ; . . . ." 

Dr. E. A. Meams (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. Ill, p. 72) 
quotes the above from Dr. Merriam and adds: "With a large 
series of specimens before me, I can fully indorse Mr. Merriam's 
views. The females of the second summer are entirely without 
any black upon the head^ and I have frequently found them sitting 
upon their eggs in this condition. Males of the same ag^ show 
very evident traces of black." 

Mr. Ridgway says (Manual, 1887, P' 5^7) • "Young in first 
autumn : similar to adult female^ without black on headJ*^ 

He also, in the 'Birds of Illinois' (p. 175) quotes Dr. Merriam 
and Dr. Mearns as above, and on page 173 says: "Young: no 
black whatever about the head,** 

Dr. Coues (Key, 1892, p. 313) describes the young as follows : 
" 9 1 adult, and young <J , with the black restricted or interrupted^ 
if not wholly wanting^ as it is in the earlier stages^ when the 
parts concerned are simply colored to correspond with the 
upper and under surfaces of the bird. Hood said to be not 
perfected until the third year, and to be finally acquired, in the 
fulness of its extent if not in the purity of the black, by the 
female." 

The only approximately correct statement that I have been able 
to find is that of Messrs. Samuel F. Rathbun and Frank S. 
Wright (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. IV, p. 117) as follows: 
"We secured female birds with the black gradating from a single 
spot to a full tracing of the hood. We also found young males of 
the year with the black as dense arid glossy and the yellow as rich, 
as in the best adults; yet the little 'spike-tails* scarcely exceeded 
half an inch in length, and their peculiar plumage marked them 
as young." 

It seems most improbable that such a ditference should exist 
between the specimens mentioned above and those described 
below, which were all collected by me in Virginia. 
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Young birds of both sexes are identical in coloration when they 
leave the nest, the body feathers being a pale slate color with 
more or less brownish drab tips, appearing darker where the 
feathers are thickest ; such as across the chest, on the sides of 
the head over the eyes, in the center of the back and on the wings. 
The tips of the back feathers are decidedly reddish. Feathers of the 
underparts below the breast nearly white, tipped with yellowish. 
Ear-coverts slightly yellowish ; edges of wing- coverts distinct and 
pale reddish. Rictal bristles very short. Tail-feathers in the 
female 1.13 inches, in the male 1.38 inches. Inner webs of three 
outer tail-feathers blotched with white. Upon lifting the breast 
feathers the yellow pin feathers of the new plumage are easily 
seen. No. 133223, male juv., and No. 133224, U. S. N. M. 
Coll., female juv., Studley, Hanover County, Virginia, June 25, 
1894. Both of the above were from the same nest, the parents 
also being secured, the black on the female being confined to a 
spot on each side of the crown ; evidently a bird of the previous 
year. 

The first true body feathers to appear in both sexes are a line 
of yellow on each side of the breast, as seen in so many young 
birds, and at the same time a few appear as pin feathers within 
the area enclosed by the two branches of the lower mandible. A 
series of fifteen males and eleven females show well the various 
stages from the nestling to the fully fledged young. 

No. 133225, male juv., June 25, 1894, Studley, Hanover 
County, Virginia, U. S. N. M. Coll., has considerable green on 
the back below the neck ; the yellow of the abdomen is decided 
and exists as two stripes, separated by a broader division of the 
nestling plumage. A slight line of yellow appears extending 
backwards from the posterior corner of the eye. The area 
between the eye and bill is also yellow, the wiry tips of the 
feathers being black ; rictal feathers longer but not yet fully 
grown. The yellow of the lores meets under the eyes a faint 
line of yellow extending from the edge of the feathering on the 
lower mandible to past the eye and almost encircling the ear- 
coverts. The first black appears in the form of two lines under 
the throat as shown in Fig. i . Fin feathers are numerous on a 
line in the center of the crown, the posterior end of which shows 
the tips of new black feathers. Wing-coverts unchanged. Tail 
1.88 inches lonp. 
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No. 133226, same sex and date as above, repreftenU n step 
further, the under parts being yellow except for the center and 
abdomen. The increased area of the black of the throat is showu 
in Fig. 3, the black crescent on the breiist being joined puii- 
teriorly to u crescent of yellow, both being sepuratcd from ihe 
yellow side stripes by the remaining nestling feathers. More 





-vi^-- 





Fitis. 1-4. Young Huoubu Wabblkb. 

green feathers have appeared on the back and shoulders, the 
first phimage having mostly disappeared on those parts. The 
black hood has further developed and presents the general 
■"ppearance of the cap as seen in an adult male WiUon's Black- 
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cap, though still showing some pin feathers, the anterior edge 
being more or less irregular in outline. When first collected the 
black feathers on the posterior portion of the crown patch of 
this specimen showed beautifully the continuous development of 
the feathers ; several of the new black feathers being tipped with 
the pale nestling feathers, which also bore on their tips the long 
smoky-black down. These black feathers of the crown and 
throat are very dull in color, and are minutely tipped with 
yellow on the throat and with green on the crown. The tips 
of a few black feathers show behind the ears, between the hood 
and throat patches, but do not meet either. The stiff yellow 
feathers between the eye and bill are decidedly tipped with black, 
appearing much darker than in the same area in adult birds, 
this being due to the crowding of the new feathers. Yellow 
feathers have developed on the forehead but are obscured by the 
nestling plumage ; the most advanced show black tips. Yellow 
feathers have also appeared nearly encircling the eye, while the 
posterior end of the supra-auricular region is also yellowish 
and meets the yellow feathers around the ear-coverts, thus 
giving the sides of the face an almost yellow appearance. The 
lower back is completely covered with the green feathers of the 
new plumage on which the tips of the nestling feathers remaining 
on the neck show quite reddish. Tail 2.19 inches long. The 
nestling wing-coverts have dropped out and new ones have not 
yet appeared. 

No. 133227, male juv., same date as above, is still further 
advanced : the entire back except the neck is covered with the 
new plumage ; the yellow of the underparts occupies a larger 
area and is almost connected across the chest with the breast 
patch, the yellow of the underparts thus appearing somewhat as 
an inverted U. The hood is better developed, the feathers being 
nearly half grown, smoky-black in color, each bordered with a 
narrow edge of green, the colored margin being distinctly discern- 
ible. The throat patch, as shown in Fig. 3, has increased in 
size and is connected with the hood by a partially developed 
line of black surrounding the auriculars. Yellow feathers have 
encircled the eye, the entire face has* strengthened in color and 
now presents the same pattern as in the adult male, except that 
the center and anterior portion of the auriculars are still in the 
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nestling phase. The sides of the neck and the region between 
the hood and auriculars are still covered by the short persistent 
feathers of the nestling plumage. Tail 2.31 inches long, thus 
equaling the adult. Yellow under tail-coverts just beginning to 
appear. 

No. 133228, male juv., June 29, 1894, Aylett's, King William 
County, Virginia, is still older, the throat patch is larger, as 
shown in Fig. 4, and a better defined black line connects it with 
the hood. Pale lemon-yellow under tail-coverts have now 
appeared, but the nestling phase still shows almost entirely 
around the neck, on the abdomen, down the center of the breast, 
on the central part of the ear-coverts, and along the sides of the 
hood. 

My series of young females does not exactly correspond in age 
to the various stages of young males as above. 

No. 133229, female juv., is a sister of No. 133227, but of 
course differs in the absence of black : the throat and breast are 
entirely of a pale lemon -yellow interrupted on the sides of the 
head, behind the eyes, by the remains of the nestling plumage. 
Top of head a duller green than the back, with the rump 
brighter than either ; the sides of the breast are still divided in 
the center by the persistent remains of the nestling plumage, 
which also shows entirely around the neck, except on the throat. 
There is a break in the new feathers on each side of the breast, so 
that the yellow of the underparts appears in three nearly con- 
fluent patches — one on the throat and chin, and one on each 
side of the under body ; yellowish under tail-coverts well 
developed. 

It now remains to describe the full plumage of the young of 
both sexes, which so far as I am aware has never been done. A 
comparison with many specimens of adult' birds show that the 
pattern of coloration of the young male in the first autumn is 
almost identical with that of the adult male, while in the young 
female it is identical with those specimens of adult females 
showing the least amount of black on the head ; a mere spot, 
present in all specimens that I have examined. 

Young male, fully fledged, No. 127313, U. S. N. M. Coll., Studlcy, 
Hanover County, Virginia, July 6, 1892. Entire plumage of same pattern 
as adult males ; but black less intense, the ends of the feathers being 
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minutely tipped on the throat and chest with yellow, on the sides and 
crown with green ; yellow of head minutely tipped with blackish, especially 
on the lores, where the black nearly obscures the yellow. Entire under- 
parts pale lemon-yellow, greenish on sides; wings and tail as in adults, 
but lower wing-coverts slightly tipped with yellowish. Back and sides 
show less intense olive-green than the middle and lower back; three outer 
tail-feathers blotched on inner webs with white, that of the third being 
smaller and restricted to the end. Feet and tarsi paler than in adults, as 
is also the bill, especially the lower mandible, which has only a little 
black beneath near the tip. 

Toung female, fully fledged, No. 133230, U. S. N. M. Coll., Stud ley, 
Hanover County, Virginia, July, 1894. Entire plumage similar in pattern 
to those spring and summer females showing a least amount of black 
on head. Yellow of sides of face obscured by the greenish tips of the 
feathers, being especially darker on the ear-coverts. Green of head con- 
tinuous in the center to the bill, completely obscuring the yellow 
bases of the forehead feathers. Lores lemon-yellow but densely tipped 
with black, appearing much darker than in adults. Yellow around 
eyes well defined and continuing backwards as a broad stripe over center 
of auriculars. Underparts uniform palish lemon-yellow; sides greenish; 
throat paler with a greenish darkening just below show^ing very faintly 
the outlines of a breast patch. A little above and behind the eyes are 
several nearly concealed black feathers with green tips. Bill and feet 
as in the young male; tail similar but with the inner blotch nearly 
surrounded with dark color. 

A description of a bird is necessarily confined to its plumage 
conditions at the time of its being collected ; hence I have 
attempted above to give some idea of the rapid change that this 
species undergoes from the nestling to an apparently full fledged 
bird.^ Additional specimens kindly collected for me during July 
and August, by my young friend, Master P. Henry Aylett, of 
King William County, together vsrith others collected by myself 
in Hanover and King William Counties, Virginia, during the 
latter part of August of this year, indicate that a further, but 
much slower change has taken place. Upon lifting the feathers 
of the last two specimens described above, a few pin feathers 
will be found which might casually be considered as the last 
feathers to complete the change from the nestling. A comparison 
of these and others of similar date with older young birds 

* It was impossible to get the exact time. None in the nestling plumage were 
seen after June 25, or like Figs, i and 2 after June 30. None like Figs. 3 and 4 
were seen after July 4, and no fully changed birds were seen before the same date. 
37 
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collected during the latter part of July and in August in the same 
localities, shows how the change has been effected; the yellow 
ami green parts huve become much richer in color, while the 
black feathers arc more abundant, with stronger and more rcgti- 
lariy marked yellow and green tips. It is almost impossible to 
notice the change of color on comparing individual feathers, but 
Liken collectively there is a decided change from the paler 
almost whitish yellow of the younger birds to an intensity ofj 
color nearly approaching orange in the last collected specimei 
Thiit Ihe change is slow is shown by the presence of pin feaih 
even in the last specimens collected on the 26th of Augtist, 
that the later dated specimens all show a greater abundance 
richer, deeper colored feathers all over the body as contmsti 
with the June and early July young birds. The moultin 
the first flight feathers and the growth of new ones as indi< 
by the "spike-taits," mentioned by Messrs. Rnthbun an* 
Wright, as quoted above, has not taken place in any of mj 
specimens.' If they really moult then the change must take 
place after the moult on the body is fully completed. No appre- 
ciable diflercnce is found on comparing a number of these Utc 
young males, but in the females of corresponding ages there 
would seem to be some slight dilTcrcuce in the size and exact 
location of Ihe black spots on the head. On the last female 
described above, the spots are decided, while on others they nrc 
much less so, hardly two being alike. On one ihey consist of a 
mere dusky darkening near the tips of n few feathers, while on 
two specimens I have been unable to find any, though, as the 
region of the spots is the lasf to complete the new plumage and 
pin feathers are still visible, it is possible that they have not yet 
appeared. 

It would thus seem, in the light of my experience and speci- 
mens, that the changes in this species from the nestling to tlie 
adult plumugc takes place in these counties of Tidewater 
Virginia, approximately between the 20th of June and the 6th r»f 
July, anil that a further and more gradual change, requiring 
about SIX weeks, brings them to the same general plumage m 
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the adult, except for the colored tips to the black feathers. I am 
inclined to think, however, that eight, or at the most ten, days 
are sufficient for the change, instead of three years, as implied 
or stated in the quotations given above. 

Immaturity in this species is therefore recognizable, especially 
by the presence of differently colored tips to the head feathers, 
which are more or less persistent until the birds moult again in 
July of the following year ; there being, I have good reason to 
believe, but one moult a year in this species. 



NOTES AND SONG-FLIGHT OF THE WOODCOCK 

{^PHILOMELA MINOR). 

BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 

In 1 89 1, Mr. Walter Faxon and I spent two evenings and 
one morning studying the notes and song-flight of the Wood- 
cock, and the present article consists merely of a transcript of 
the memoranda made on these occasions, — viz., the evenings 
of April 7 and 13, and the morning of April 8, the locality 
being Lexington, Massachusetts. 

Lexington^ Mass,^ April 7, iSgi. — Mr. Faxon found a 
Woodcock singing on the evenings of the 5th and 6th and the 
morning of the 7th on the top of a high hill near the village. 
I went there with him this evening, arriving at 6.25, when the 
bird was already peeping. There were seven song-flights and 
eight peeping spells in the next thirty-five minutes, the last peep- 
ing being unusually protracted and the bird, at its close, rising and 
flying off low down without singing, at precisely seven o'clock. 
At this time it was still rather light or, at least, not nearly so 
dark as the night afterwards became. The weather was cold 
with a strong northwest wind, the sky overcast. The paaps 
were uttered consecutively 31, 21, 37, 29, and 28 times, no 
counts being made during the first and last calling periods. 
The song proper (timed once only) lasted exactly ten seconds. 
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The song-flight (timed once) from start to finish, the bird being 
actually seen to leave the groimil and to alight on his returti, 
lasted just otie minute. We watched the bird through several 
flights. He always sprang directly into the wind and flew 
nearly straight for about lOo yards, rising at a very slight angle 
with the ground. He then turned, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left, and flew about 200 yards with the wind, 
curving slightly and mounting rapidly on this stretch especially 
near its end. The next stretch, a half spiral, cairicd him to the 
highest elevation, about 300 feet. He then described a rather 
large circle on a level plane and ;ifter [his flew about irregularly 
in smaller, incomplete circles and broad spiral curves all of 
which inclined downward. Once he described a double curve 
nearly like the letter S. Although he was a strong and musical 
singer he did not pitch down on zigzag lines while singing like 
all the other birds that I have seen, but merely followed the 
gently sloping lines just described, his descent, during the song, 
being scarcely more steep than during the twittering which 
immediately preceded the song. He looked very bat-Htce, 
darting irresolutely about in the dusky sky. The song proper 
was interspersed with more or less twittering. At its close the 
bird shot down in the usual manner on set wings, flapping his 
wings a number of times to check his speed just before he 
reached the ground. Sometimes he would alight immedtately 
afier this flapping, sometimes skim close over the earth for 
several rods before flnnlly settling. 

By making a quick run while the bird was in the air I 
bucceeded in reaching and crouching behind a sni.ill cedar on the 
edge of tlie opening where he usually alighted. He settled on 
the further edge of [his within about fifty feel of me, and for a 
moment or two s[ood perfectly still. Then he uttered about 
twenty paaps without changing his position or taking a single 
step. Each paap was closely preceded by a p't-ul. so closely 
at limes that the two sounds were nearly merged, suggesting that 
one of them might be mechanical ! Sometimes two p't-uls 
preceded the paap. 

The delivery of each paap was accompanied by an abrupt 
bnckwar<l, followed by a forward and downward, jerk of the head 
and a slight opening of the wings. The bird did not turn about 
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as Mr. Faxon had seen him do on a former occasion, but after 
peeping about twenty times he made a crouching run of a few 
feet in a half circle. When he stopped he was lost to my sight 
behind a small bush. While under my observation I could not 
see him very distinctly, owing to the fact that the light was dim 
and on liis further side, he being to the west of my position. 
After peeping a few times more he rose, flying off' up wind, 
mounting at first very gently, in fact skimming close to the 
ground for the first twenty yards, but probably rising slightly 
during even this distance. During the remainder of the ascent 
he rose more and more steeply the further he proceeded. Mr. 
Faxon tells me that on the two preceding evenings, as on this, 
he closed by a long spell of peeping, and then flew off* to cover 
or feeding ground. 

Lexington^ Mass.^ April 8^ i8gi, — Reached the hill-top at 
4.25 this morning; sky overcast, wind northwest, moderate; 
cold, the ditches and shallow pools covered with ice as thick as 
window glass. The eastern sky was reddening but there seemed 
to be less daylight than when our bird ceased singing last night. 
Nevertheless he was already at his post, for we heard him 
rise and sing before we had climbed halfway up the hillside. 
During the next twenty-fiv^ minutes he sang nine times and 
at the close of the ninth song scaled directly over his peeping 
place down the hillside into a piece of birch cover where he 
doubtless spends the day. Mr. Faxon tells me that he ended in 
the same way yesterday morning, that is, by flying to cover 
without peeping. It was practically broad daylight during his 
last ascent and I saw this performance, as well as the two that 
preceded it, nearly or quite as distinctly as if it had been noonday. 
The bird rose and descended precisely as he did last evening, but 
once during the descent he made two rather steep pitches (while 
singing) . His ascent was fairly regular but his descent decidedly 
irregular. He sang last evening and this morning over nearly 
the same spot. His total flight extended over a space of fully 
five acres. During his last descent this morning I followed him 
with my glass and made out distinctly that while singing he 
.alternately flapped his wings (several tinfles in succession) and 
held them extended and motionless. During one of the periods 
when they were not moving the song was at its height and the 
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bird was gliding down on a very gentle slope. Verc\vx^h floating 
would be a more correct term than gliding, for the inotion was 
comparatively slow. Toward* the end of the song the descent 
was steeper and the bird slid down the sky like a meteor. The 
flight of this individual is evidently very erratic and subject to 
excessive variations. I ran to the peeping spot during the third 
ascent hut the bird alighted where I could not see him, owing 
partly to the darkness, partly to intervening obstructions of brush 
nr grass. The next two times he was equally unaccommodating 
although he chose dillerent spots, both within thirty yards of 
me, on each return. I then made another run and crouched in 
the middle of a ground juniper. Fatal mistake ! I could not 
move without making a loud rustle or crunching of dry twigs. 
It was too late to change again, however, for the next instant the 
bird shot close over my head and alighted directly behind me 
not ten feet off. I could hear his wings rustle as he closed 
them. An interval of silence, a p't-ul, and then the harsh 
paa{> smote on my ear with fairly painfiil effect. At this close 
range it had a strange, vibrating quality. It seemed to penetrate 
my brain as if some one had blown u blast on a fish horn t 
within a foot of my head. Another and another paap, each I 
preceded by the usual p't-ul. X now attempted to move, buti 
a slight sound which I made caused the bird to cease peeping.a 
at once. Silence for several seconds; then the p't-ul repeatet 
six or eight times doubtfully ; then the peeping resumed. I di^B 
not move again and the bird linishing its peeping rose and sang,9 
descending fifty yards away behind some bushes. The nextfl 
song-flight was the last. 

The p't-ul is, I believe (and Mr. Faxon confirms this), uaiiallyl 
repented many times in succession, -witAout the alternating I 
paaps, when the bird is slightly alarmed or suspicious. My old I 
comparison of the p't-ul to tlie sound and its echo made by s I 
drop of water falling into a cistern struck me again this evening. J 
This note also somewhat resembles the remonstrance made by «■ 
brooding hen, when disturbed. It can be heard about ei2lity>>f 
hve yards away under the most favorable conditions but ordi- 1 
narily not beyond thirty or forty yards. The hill where this,fl 
bird sings is one of the highest (340 feet) near Lexington (21a I 
feet). Its summit is broken by alternating knolls and hollowf J 
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and is open pasture land with a few scattered red cedars and 
ground junip>ers and occasional patches of hazel bushes. The 
peeping ground is in a hollow on the edge of a hazel thicket. 
The bird usually alights in an opening where close-cropped turf 
(now of a bleached straw color) alternates with patches of gray 
reindeer moss or dark green pasture moss. 

The entire space embraced in the peeping ground would not 
exceed half an acre. Mr. Faxon saw the bird alight several 
times, on the night of the 5th, in the same place, but last evening 
and this morning he chose a different spot each time. The 
entire peeping ground, as well as the whole top of the hill, is 
perfectly hard and dry. Three sides of the hill are covered with 
second growth oak and birch woods, which appear to be also 
dry beneath. At the base of the hill on two sides, however, the 
land is wet and swampy. 

We searched the 'peeping ground' carefully for Woodcock 
droppings but could find no trace of them. On April 11, Mr. 
Faxon searched it again without discovering a single 'chalking.' 

Lexington^ Mass.^ Aprils ij^ i8gi. — To the hill with Mr. 
Faxon at 6.30 p. m. Evening clear and warm (thermometor 60° 
at sunset, 62° at noon) with light west wind changing to south- 
west just after sunset. The Woodcock began peeping at 6.44. 
('Last night he began at 6.30 and night before last at 6.40, both 
of these evenings being cloudy.' — PaxonJ) He continued peep- 
ing nine minutes before making his first ascent, and made in all 
six ascents. ('Fifteen ascents were noted one evening last 
week.' — I^axon.) Two flights, which I timed from the start 
to the finish, lasted respectively 57 and 59 seconds, the song 11 
and 12 seconds respectively. During the first ascent I ran to the 
peeping-place and sat down on the ground behind a large rock. 
The bird alighted on a little knoll covered with reindeer moss 
just nine paces from me. There was absolutely nothing between 
us, the rock being in front of me and the Woodcock on my 
right. For a moment he stood motionless and silent, then 
began peeping. I turned so as to face him, at the same time 
raising my glass. He evidently saw me, for he stopped peeping 
and uttered the pH-ul a number of times in succession, but soon 
after 1 had settled myself in the new position, he began peeping 
again and showed no further signs of alarm or suspicion. For 
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some time he stood facing the south, liis right side turned 
squarely towards ine, giving me a profile view. The light was 
still good and thrown diiectly upon him (he was to the east of 
my position) . Through the glass I could distinctly see his color 
and markings, the large dark eyu, the bill, feet — in short, e 
detail of form and plumage. In the intervals between Uie notefl,J 
his position, outline and the relative proportions of the different^ 
parts presented nothing peculiar. The hody was held a little 
more erect than usual, the back rounded, the head raised, the 
bill inclined well downward, the tail depressed and closed, its 
tip just showing below the ends of the closed wings. There ] 
was no inflation of the throat, jugulum or breast, no ruffling a 
the plumage. In short, the bird looked in every way precisely! 
like the conventional stuffed Woodcock that one sees in taxiUer^ 
mists' shops. 

At each uttenmce of the paap the neck was slightly lengthenediJ 
the head was thrown upward and backward (much in the manner^ 
of a Least Flycatcher's wlule singing), the bill was opened wid 
and raised to a hori/.onlal position, the wings were jerked out froi 
the body. All these movements were abrupt and cnnvulsivcti 
indicating considerable muscular effort on the part of the birdJ" 
There was perhaps also a slight twitching of the tail, but (biftl 
member was not preceptibly raised or expanded. The return o 
the several parts to their respective normal positions w: 
as sudden as were the initial movements. The forward 'recov^ll 
cry" of the head was well marked. The opening and shutting 
of the bill strongly suggested that of a pair of tongs. Duriiifl;! 
the emission of the paap the throat swelled and its plumage wa«l 
ruffled but neither effect was more marked than with any of our J 
small birds while in the act of singing. 

The p't-ul note when closely followed by the paap, as v 
usually the case, was not accompanied by any of the movcmentl 
just described but when, as occasionally happened, the bird 
repeated it several times without peeping, he movi-d his bcM 
and bill just us when peeping, but to n much less degree, 

After a minute or two the Woodcock suddenly turned andj 
without changing his ground, took a position directly facing n 
Viewed from in front the motions just desciilied produced i 
somewhalditlerent impression. The backward loss of the heai 
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was no longer apparent, while the lengthening and shortening 
of the neck became more conspicuous. In fact the head now 
seemed to be bobbed up and down, much in the manner of an 
Owl's. The movement of the wings was more strongly marked, 
and its character and extent could be definitely traced. The 
wings were not spread or opened, but merely jerked out from 
the body spasmodically. The shoulders showed distinctly for 
an instant, but the primaries were at all times covered by the 
long overlapping feathers of the flanks and sides. These loose 
feathers moved out and in with the wings, giving the body the 
appearance of being laterally inflated and then contracted. 
The mouth opened to such an extent that I could look directly 
down the bird's throat, which appeared large enough to admit 
the end of one's forefinger. The lateral distention of the mouth 
was especially striking. 

Wilson Flagg says (Birds and Seasons in New England, p. 
333) '^^t the Woodcock while peeping *'may be seen strutting 
about like a Turkey-cock, with fantastic jerkings of the tail and 
a frequent turning of the head." Neither Mr. Faxon nor I have 
ever seen anything of the kind. On the contrary, one of the 
most marked features of the performance is the fact that the bird, 
when not in the act of uttering the sound, stands perfectly still, 
and always in about the same attitude. Our subject to-night did 
not once vary his attitude nor turn his head ever so slightly to 
one or the other side. It was not uncommon, however, for him 
to change his position after peeping a few times by turning partly 
around and facing in a difllsrent direction ; and Mr. Faxon has 
repeatedly seen him move from place to place, over a space of a 
few square yards by quick, short runs, stopping to peep a 
number of times in succession on the top of each little mound 
that lay in his track and facing in different directions. Once 
to-night he faced all four quarters of the compass in succession, 
making a quarter turn each time without changing his ground. 
Each change of position produced a marked change in the sound 
of his voice. When his back was turned towards me, the paap 
sounded muflfled and much more distant, while I could hardly 
hear the pU-ul at all. Mr. Faxon has seen him descend from 
the air to exactly the same spot three or four times in succession, 
but to-night he alighted in a different place after each flight, 
38 
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possibly because he had seen me the first time. I had o»)y 
one good view of him on the ground. 

Mr. Faxon devoted his entire attention this evening to 
studying the aerial flight. His conclusions are that during the 
production of each set of musical (water-whistle) notes, the 
bird holds his vrings extended and set, whether he be sailing or 
pitching down sharply at the time ; and further that the wingB 
invariably move rapidly and continuously in a whirring manner 
during the intermittent periods of twittering. 

This morning Mr. Faxon found the bird already peeping at 
4.15. He watched him through one peeping spell at a distance 
of Jifteeu feet (measured) from behind a small leafless bush. 



BIRD.S OF SOUTH-CENTRAL MONTANA. 

BY CHAS. W. RICHMOND AND F. II. KNOWLTdN. 

The observations recorded in this paper were confined almost 
entirely to Gallatin County, with short visits into the western 
part of Park County north of (he Yellowstone National Park, 
iiml into the eastern portions of Madison and Jeflerson Cktunties. 
The area embraced is about 75 miles in north and south direc- 
lion, and 50 miles rn east and west, or approximately a^oo 
square miles. It lies along the eastern flank of the Rocky 
Mountains, in the south-central portion of this great State. It 
is very much diversified, including the brond, fertile Gallatin 
Valley on the north with an altitude of only ^600 feel, the long, 
narrow Madison Valley on the west, the elevation of which is 
about 5000 feet, and the Gallatin and Madison ranges of 
mountains in Ihe southern portion, with a general elevation of 
from 6000 to 9000 feet, with many peaks rising above io,cxx> 
feet, and a few to over 11,000 feet. In the extreme northern 
portion of the area under discussion the three rivers — Gallatin, 
Madison and Jefferson — unite to form the headwaters of the 
Missouri. These streams all rise in the moinitains far to the 
south and southwest, and hence flow approximately north. In 
iheir courses tlirongh ihc mountains they have in many places 
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cut for themselves deep canons, producing scenery of the 
wildest and grandest kind. 

Bozeman (altitude 4754 feet), a town pleasantly situated on 
the eastern side of the Gallatin Valley, and on the East Gallatin 
River, was made the headquarters. Some collecting was done 
in this vicinity, especially near Fort Ellis, and, farther south, in 
and about Rocky Canon and Bridger Canon. During the 
latter part of July an excursion was made to Mystic Lake, a 
small body of crystal water at an elevation of about 7800 feet, in 
the Gallatin Range 20 miles southeast of Bozeman. Thence it 
was continued over the divide into the Yellowstone Valley as 
far as Coalpit Creek and returning by way of Traill Creek 
(altitude 7000 feet) and Bear Creek. A number of species 
were found breeding at that time, as well as young birds 
observed. 

Another excursion, extending from August i to October 3, 
was made up the Gallatin, with stops at Bear Creek (5800 feet) , 
Spanish Creek (5400 feet) , Squaw Creek (5600 feet) , Gallatin 
Canon (the stream is about 6000 feet with abrupt walls and 
receding ridges rising to *jooo and 8000 feet) , West Fork of the 
Gallatin (6500-9000 feet), Lower Basin (6000-8000 feet). 
Middle Basin (7000-9000 feet), Taylor's Fork, also called 
Dodge Creek (7000-9500 feet), and Big Horn Peak (10,000 
feet) . 

Still another excursion, extending from August 5 to 
September 27, started from Bozeman, with stops at Reese 
Creek (5400 feet) in the northern portion of the Gallatin Valley, 
East Gallatin River near Hillsdale (4600 feet) , Pass Creek near 
Flathead Pass in the Bridger Range (about 5000 feet) , head of 
Dry Creek at north end of Bridger Range (5500 feet), Gallatin 
Station (4000 feet), Jefferson River near Three Forks (4000 
feet), Madison River near Willow Creek (4600 feet), camp in 
the valley between the Madison and Gallatin Rivers (4600-5500 
feet), Fort Ellis, and Mystic Lake. The first two trips, 
occupying the time from July to October 3, were made by 
Mr. Knowlton in 1890; the third, from August 5 to about the 
first of October, was made jointly in 1888. 

From this hasty itinerary it appears that the area studied 
extended in elevation from a little over 4000 feet to over 10,000 



feet. In the ouillieiit and western ponions vrhere tl)« elevation 
was lowest, the bmd is Urgelj under cultivation. On rising 
into the footliiUs thickets of qumking aspen [Popmltis Iremu- 
loides) are abandant, extentfing also into the open valtejs a* 
high as 8000 feet- In tbe southern and eastern more mountain- 
ous poTtioD the prevailing fomt tree is tbe black pine ( Pintu 
mmrrayattd), which teaches its greatest development on ibc 
dijer plateaus between 7000 and Sooo feet, although << is found 
ftam the lower altitudes (J500 feet) up to 9500 feet. The 
Douglas or red fir { PsfudolsMffa JouglassH) is found up to 
9000 feet, generally t-catiere<l over the dryer grassy ridges and 
slopes irhere it forrn^ toa^c groves. Pihus flexilis is also 
common on dry gravelly ridges from 6000 feet to about Sooo 
feet- Next to the black pine the balsam \Ahiei sttbalpina^ is 
most abundant and widest in distribution, being found through- 
out in cool, moist situations, at Ion* elevations on the northcni 
slopes, and especially common on net subalpinc slopes above 
Sooo feti. Little less abundant and occupying approximately 
the same situations is (he spruce (Pieea engelmanni). 

The observations recorded are far from exhaustive, for thev 
were made in the midst of other engrossing duties which 
demanded first attention. They record simply what we were 
able to note in the time at our disposal. We had hoped that our 
observations might be supplemented by additional and more 
detailed work, but as there appears no prospect of this, we 
present tbe notes in the hope that they may be of assistance to 
future students of the bird life of this region. 

Of the list of III species, specimens were obtained of 93 of 
them, represented by nearly 700 specimens. 

In addition to these we saw several large Owls (Bubof)^ not 
Hutisfactorily identified ; some Hawks, and smaller birds, names 
not determined, and which are therefore not given a place in 
the list. 

The following species mentioned by Mr. Geo. Bird Grinnell* 
were not met with by us : — 

I War I Jcpanment— Report o( a Reconnaissance from Carroll. Moniana Terriloty, 
on the Upper Missouri, to the Vcllowsione National Park, and reium. made in the 
Summet of 1873. By Wm. Ludlow. Washington, Government Prioling Office. 1876, 
Zoology by (li'o. Hird (jtinnell. Birds, pp. 71-91. 
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Tachycineta thalassina. Violet-green Swallow. — '^Very numerous 
about Fort Ellis." 

Spizella monticola ochracea. Tree Sparrow. — * 'Three or four 
seen in Bridger Mountains early in September." 

Totanus flavipes. Yellow-lbgs. — **A few seen near Fort Ellis." 

Tringa minutilla. Least Sandpiper. — "Only observed near Fort 
Ellis, where it was abundant early in September." 

Tringa bairdii. Baird*s Sandpiper. — "Flocks of 50 or 60 noticed at 
Fort Ellis and Gardiner's Springs." 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson's Snipe. — "One seen near Fort Ellis." 

From Dr. Merriam's report* we quote : — 

Gallinago delicata.— "Shot at Fort Ellis July 9, 1872." 
Sumia ulula caparoch. — "Shot on Madison River, Montana, August 11, 
1872." 

This last was, however, taken beyond the limits of the present 
paper. 

Attention should also be called to the notes on Montana birds 
by Mr. Robert S. Williams in former numbers of 'The Auk',^ 
and to those of Capt. P. M. Thorne.* These papers refer to 
localities somewhat beyond the limits set in the present paper, 
but ma}' be consulted with profit by the student of the birds of 
this region. 

In conclusion we desire to acknowledge the greatest assistance 
from Dr. A. C. Peale, then of the U. S. Geological Survey, by 
whose kindness the observations here presented were made 
possible. 

1. Lams californicus. Western Gull. — One was seen on the Jeflfer- 
son River, about September 15. 

2. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. — Noted several 
times during August and September in flocks of from four to twenty. 

3. Anas boschas. Mallard. — Very common. 

4. Anas carolinensis. Green-winged Teal. — Frequently seen in 
small numbers on the tributaries of the rivers. 



> Sixth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey of the Territories, 
for 1872. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1873. Reports on Mammals and 
Birds by C. Hart Merriam. Birds, pp. 670-715. 

a The Auk, III, 1886, p. 274; V, 1888. pp. 14-18; VII, 1890, pp. 292, 293, etc. 
3 Ibid., VI. 1889. p. 336. 



5- Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. — One tmall flock of six seen 
on the Madi»on River Inlc in September. During our stay in (he vicinity, 
Ihie flock was noticed each morning ns it pa«ied by to some reeding; 
graundE up the river, and again on its return at night. 

6. Botaurus lenliginosus. American Bittern. — Severn! seen. 

7. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron.— Rather ci 

8. Porzana Carolina? Sura. — A. &mall Rail waa 
ti-iicl oti the E»st Gallatin, about the middle of Augui 
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Phalarups. — Four specimen* 



9. PhalaropuB lobatus. 

wei'e Khot nt n mountain pool, in Septe 

10. Totanus melanoleucus. Ghhater Yhllow-lhos. — Rather c< 
in Seplember. Several specimens obtained in this region appear to be 
somewhat pater than eastern examples, accompanied by slight di&erencea 
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|. Aciitis macularia. Sfuttbd Sahopipek.- 
i, NumcDius longiroBtris. Long-billed C 
I late in August, on the foolliills north of th< 
. Agislitia vDcifcTa. Killdrbr — Vety t'o 
e upon them crouching close to tl 



i Solitary Sand- 
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a shallow, pebblv 



before aware of Ihei 
16. Dendragapua 



iRLEW.— One individual 

GaliBtin Valley. 

lomroon. We frequemly 

1. as if to escape detection. 

it of B flock of twenty or so . 

ir presence. 

i obacuruB. Dusky Grouse. — Very common in the 
mountains and in uell-wooded ravines in the foothills. A single ipeci* 
men preserved is not quite Ivpicnl. 

17. BonaBB umbellus, :judsp.~A RutTed Grouse was shot on THylor'a 
Fork, but not preserved, 

18. PediocEetcB phasianellus campestna? Prairis Sharp-tailkd 
GRuuHe. — Vcrj' common in the valleva. A head and wing saved for 
identi Mention are doubtfully referred to this subspecies. 

19. CentrocercuB urophasianus. Sack Grouse — Abundant through- 
out the valleys, in the patches of sage brush I^Arfrmitia). 

JO. Zenaiduta macroura. Mourhikg Duve — Very 1 
unfledged voung bird was found on a hillside August 31. 
3 1. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture. — Common. 
J]. Circus hudsoniuB. Marsh Hawk. — Common. 
13. Accipiter atricapillui. .\mbrican Goshawk. — Three seen, one of ' 
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D Hawk. — One specimen sccuicd. 

BRN RlU-TAtL.— Quit 

I.\WK.— About asnuini 
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27. Aquila chrysafitos. Golden Eagle. — Quite common. Parties of 
three or four, apparentljr old birds with their offspring, were often seen 
circling about high overhead. 

28. Falco richardsonii. Richardson's Merlin. — One shot September 
23, on the Madison River, was the only one identified. Its stomach 
contained the remains of a Lincoln's Sparrow. 

29. Falco sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. — Abundant. Its food here is 
mainly grasshoppers. 

30. Pandion haliaStus carolinensis. American Osprby. — Rather 
common. 

3:. Asio wilsonianus. American Lono-earbd Owl. — Frequently 
noted along the Jefferson River in heavy thickets. A specimen shot here 
was found to have a long, slender, thread-like worm under its tongue, 
similar to those found infesting the fish of the Jefferson River. The 
presence of one of these parasites in the Owl would indicate an occasional 
fish diet for that bird. 

32. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. — Very common along all the 
streams. Several were noted at Mystic Lake. At our camp on the 
Jefferson River we found the fish infested with long, slender white worms, 
which were coiled up in the flesh on the sides of the back. A Kingfisher 
shot at this camp was also found to be infested with these worms, seven 
of which (some of them nearly a foot in length) were found among (not 
in) its intestines. 

33. Dryobates villosus hyloscopus. Cabanis's W«)odpecker. — One 
specimen secured. 

34. Dryobates pubescens orececus. Mountain Downy Wood- 
pecker. — Two specimens taken. 

35. Picoides arcticus. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker. — Rare ; 
one taken in the Gallatin Basin, August 29. 

36. Picoides americanus dorsalis. Alpine Threu-toed Wood- 
pecker. — Two specimens secured on the Gallatin River, August 2^, 
altitude about 7200 feet. 

37. Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis. Rbd-naped Sapsucker. — Several 
collected from July to September. Breeds. 

38. Sphyrapicus thyroideus. Williamson's Sapsucker. — Rather 
uncommon at Traill Creek and Gallatin Basin, where three immature 
birds, evidently raised in the vicinity, were secured August 28-Sep- 
tember 3. 

39. Melanerpes torquatus. Lewis's Woodpecker. — Common in the 
mountains and foothills, in tracts of dead timber. 

40. Colaptes cafer. Red-shafted Flicker. — Common. Regardless 
of its color it is known to some of the residents as '*Yellowhammer." 

41. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western Nighthawk. — Very 
common. These birds were often seen on foraging expeditions during 
midday, in flocks of twenty or more. Most abundant in the valleys. 
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42. Stellula calliope. 
were noled, one of wliicli. 
Bear Creek. 

43. Tjtannus tyrannus. 

44. Sayomis saya. S.w 
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45- Contopua boreali 
Traill Creek, Julv 28. 

46. Contopus richardsonii. Western Wco 
Spanibh Creek about the middle or August. 

47. Empidonax minimus. Least Flvca- 
secured on Bear Creek, August 13; tliii 
referable to the above s^pecies. 

4$. Empidonax hammondi. 

49- Empidonax wrighlii. Wric 
found uiually in wooded ravjnei ii 
birds were found tliroughout the mi 

50. Otocoria alpestriE arenicola. 
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abundant everywhere in the valieyE and on the foolhilU. Many young 
in the nestling plumage were found during August. The old birds ai this 
time were in worn and faded plumage, and moulting. About September 
JO large numbers of Horned Larks begun to arrive from the north, and we 
noted hundreds of them daily. Over sixty specimens were preservrcli 
and all of them are referable to the subspecies arenicola. although a fcnr,l 
obtained from the ranks of the migratory flocki arriving late 
teinber, approach O. a. mtrritli in the possession of a yellowish edging ' 
to the black crescent on the brenfit. The subspeciei Uncalama had 
apparently not arrived by the first of October, at which time our obier- 
vations ceased, but we have received numbers of this form from the 
vicinity of Boieman in midwinter. 

jt. Pica pica hudaonica. American Magpie. — Very abundant, but 
shy. Most numerous in the vallcyii but noted also in the mountain*. 
Several seen at Mystic Lake. _ 

SI. Cyanocitta ateUeri annectena. Black-headed Jay. — Only 1 
lionally seen in the niounlaini. Three were seen near the upper end oF| 
Gnllatin Basin, at an altitude of about 9000 feci, Adullt and youllfj 

53. PerisoreuB canadensis capitalia. Rocky Moiintain Jav, — Verjl 
common in the mountains from the lowest limit of the coniferous fot«sttT 
up to nl Ica^t 9000 feot, {ibove whicli altitude we did not have occasion t 
Ko. The*e birds were known locally by a variety of names, such 11 
Mratbilil. Mealhnwk, Campbird. Camprobber, and by other* who hadj 
known the bird in Colorado, they were called naldhend, Tnllowhead an^ 
Whitehead, Immature birds with traces of the dark Arst plumage w 
found at Myslic Lake July 17. 
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54. Corvus americanus. American Crow.— Abundant and very tame. 
There was a Crow roost in the mountains, about five miles south of Fort 
Ellis, and fully five hundred Crows passed over our camp morning and 
evening to and from this roost. During the day they were scattered over 
the Gallatin Valley. They appeared to be rather less noisy than eastern 
Crows and so unusually tame that one could approach them at any time 
within easy gun range, without resort to strategy. 

55. Nucifraga columbiana. Clarke*s Nutcracker. — Common in 
the mountains, and occasionally found on some of the higher foothills, 
where we saw them at an elevation of about 6000 feet. At Mystic Lake 
we saw one of these birds soaring in circles, like a hawk, with its white 
tail fully spread. One shot on Traill Creek was found to have eighty-two 
pinon seeds in its gullet. 

56. Dolichon)rx oryzivorus. Bobolink. — Very common at one place 
in the northern part of Gallatin Valley, where, about the middle of 
August, we found a large number in a rank growth of wild sunflowers 
(^Helianikus). This was in close proximity to, and in fact to some extent 
adjoining, a considerable tract of nearly ripe oats. Although the birds 
were swarming in the former, we found only a few stray birds in the 
latter field. 

57. Molothrus ater. Cowbird. — An immature individual shot about 
the middle of August was the only one observed. 

58. Stumella magna neglecta. Western Meadowlark. — Abundant. 

59. Icterus buUocki. Bi7Llock*s Oriole. — No birds of this species 
were seen, but a nest no doubt belonging to this Oriole was found in 
some willows on the East Gallatin. 

60. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer's Blackbird. — Very 
abundant, especially in the fall, when these birds were seen in flocks of 
thousands. During August we met with them usually in small numbers 
about the ranches and cowpens, and occasionally scattered along the 
roadside, resting in the shadows of the fenceposts from the heat of 
midday. 

61. Pinicola enucleator. Pine Grosbeak. — Occasionally observed. 
One was shot at Mystic Lake in the latter part of September, and another 
in July on Traill Creek, where it breeds. 

62. Loxia curvirostra minor. American Red Crossbill. — About a 
dozen seen in Gallatin Basin in September. 

63. Spinas tristis. American Goldfinch. — Common. 

64. Spinus pinus. Pink Siskin. — Rather common on the foothills, 
where it breeds. A fully fledged young bird was shot late in August. 

65. Poocfletes g^amineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow. — 
Very common, especially in the fall. 

66. Ammodramus sandwichensis alaudinus. Western Savanna 
Sparrow. — Abundant. First noted about the last of August. 

67. Ammodramus savannarum perpallidus. Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow. — One bird, presumably this form, was seen in the Gallatin 
Valley. 

39 
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68. Chondesles grammmcUB BtrigatuB. Wbitern Lask Spahmow. — 
A few seen during Auguftl, when two immature bmlii were obtained. 

6g. Zonoiricbla Icucophrya intermedia. lNTEHMBni\Tic Si-arkuw. — 
Ver^ common in (he vnlleyt al^er the firet of September. Breeds In the 
mounlHiiiii, where it wne noted on TrniU Creek in July, 

70. Spizella socialis ariione. Wkstebn Chippinc Sparrow. — 
Common. 

71. Spizella breweri. llttRWRR's Spaxkow. — Common))' found in 
rocky ruvirieh iimonj^ the footliilis, in ttubbv pinec and brush. 

71. Junco hyetnalis sbufeldti. Shufkldt's Junco. — Three specimen* 
of this form were tnken at Taylor's Fort (alt. 7500 feel), September 7 
and 8. 

73- Juttco annectcna. Pink-siobo Junco. — Commonly found in the 
vatlejs after Iht (irsl of September. Jt wan more abundant in the 
itiouniains, where it breeds. Young bird» were tnken ■■ Mystit: Lske 
late in July. 

7-1.. Melospiia fasciaia montana. >rouNTAiN Song Spahkow. — Ver^ 



75. Meloapiaa lincolni. Lincoln's ScAtiRnw.— Rather common. 
Noted in llie vjiiieys, where severni specimenB wen; secured in the earl* 
pan of September. A FaUe rifkardtonii eliol September 13 had Ihe 
remains of one in it« ntoninch. It breeds in Ihe mountains, wher«r, at 
Traill Creek, a young bird whb liccured July H). 

76. Pipilo maculatus arcticuB. Arctic TowtiKR.^C^iiilc common in 
ravines lending into Ihe fuotliilln. Young birds noted in August. 

77. Pipilo chloTUrus. Gkrkn-tailsd Towiikk,— Uncommon, in 
hitunlioni similar to thni of the preceding. 

78. Habia melanocephala. Dlack-hradkd Gmijsbkak. — Sevenl 
noted. ini:lud>ng young biirln hatclied in the vii'inily. 

79. PasHcrina amcena. Laxuli BuNTtMi.— CJjiile common in Ihe 
valleys and fooihilU; breeds. 

So. Pitanga ludoviciana. LriuisiANA Tanaubr.— A few i,ecn in 
September at the lower clevntionE. Noted common and breeding at 
Mystic Lakelfllein J.ily. 

Si. Petrochelidon lunifrons Clirp Swallow. — Qiiilc common. 

%i. Chelidon eryihrogBaira, Barn Swallow. — Abundant. W« 
found Ihem ^.itliered in long strings on Ihe leiegrnph wire* t*x\j In 
September. 

8j. Tachycinela bicolor. Thkh Swallow. — Common. A colottj 
noted about Ihe middle of Augufl in a clump of Cottonwood*, whene the 
old birds were >till feeding young. 

84. CUvlcoIa liparia. Bank Swallow. — Common; young birds barely 
able to Hy were ob-erved after the middle of Auguil, and some of th« 
nests iveie apparently still occupied. It maybe interesting 10 note JD 
this conneciion that in the neighborhood of Washington, D. C, at thl* 
date, the resident BunkSwnllowa have long since lini»hed neiling and 
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left the vicinitj of their breeding grounds to gather in larger squads on 
the marshes of the Potomac, and many of them have, even by the middle 
of July, begun to migrate down the river. Migratory birds are, however, 
noted in the vicinity of Washington through most of September. 

85. Ampelis cedronim. Cedar Waxwing. — Common. 

86. Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumpkd Shrike. — 
Common in the valleys. A single Shrike was also noted in the moun- 
tains in September. It was very likely L, borealis. 

87. Virco gilvus. Warbling Virho. — Common in the willows and 
cottonwoods along streams in the valleys. 

88. Helminthophila celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. — Two 
specimens were secured at low elevations September 2 and 15. 

89. Dendroica aestiva. Yellow Warbler. — Common. 

90. Dendroica auduboni. Audubon's Warbler. — Very common 
during September both in the mountains and in the valleys. Breeds in 
the mountains; numbers were observed at Mystic Lake late in July. 

91. Geothlypis macgillivrayi. Macgili.ivray's Warbler. — Common; 
breeds. 

92. Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. Western Yellow-throat. — 
Very common. 

93. Sylvania pusilla pileolata. Pileolatbd Warbler. — Very 
common from the middle of August until late in September, in the 
valleys. 

94. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — Common in the 
valleys. 

95. Anthus pensilvanicus. American Pipit. — Very common in the 
fall. This species made its appearance toward the end of September, 
mingling freely with the Horned Larks, which were arriving in large 
numbers at that time. 

96. Cinclus mexicanus. American Dipper. — Generally distributed in 
the mountain region. 

97. Oroscoptes montanus. Sage Thrasher. — One immature bird 
secured, and another seen at low elevations. 

98. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird. — Common in the valleys. 

99. Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock Wren. — Quite abundant. Young 
birds were plentiful during August. 

100. Troglodytes aSdon aztecus. Western House Wren. — Common. 
A n^st found in a dead stump in a cottonwood thicket August 13, 
contained four half-fledged young. 

loi. Certhia familiaris montana. Rocky Mountain Creeper. — A 
specimen shot September 23, in Jefferson Valley, was the only one seen. 

102. Sitta carolinensis aculeata. Slender-billed Nuthatch. — 
Uncommon; but found breeding at several places in the mountains. 

103. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. — Two specimens 
obtained at low elevations in September. These specimens, and others 
from the Mississippi Valley westward, are somewhat brighter on the under- 
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parts than average casiern birds. There « 

104. ParuB atricapilluB Beptontrionalis. 
Verj ubundani along Die ttrcam« 
Bmatl tmops in tlic cutlonwotKit nn 

105. Parua Bambell. Muuntaim Chickadee. — CommoB is 
mouiiUins, and enlendlng down an the foothllU 1 
occur. The hoarse, drawling note of till* bird iii easily d 
rrom the energetic one of the gircccding species. After the miiH* rf 
September vre Touiid tlieiii tviiaringly in the viiilcyi. associating «ife 
flocks of the Long-tailed species. 

106. ReguluB satcapa olivacea. Whstrrn Goldsn-cko'Vivb 
KinULET. — BrEcds in the mounlaini. An immature bird }uat le*ii^ Ar 
nestling plumage waa aecured Augual 18. The tpecies waa quite c««sm«b 
in the vicinltjt of Mjstic Ljike about the last of September, bak~ wm 
indiriduals were seenat anj time In the vallejs. 

107. Regulua calendula. Ruby-crownkd Kinolbt. — Comi^^ 
during Septemlwr in the valiej'a. It wa* not noted in the mountaina. 

to8. Tuidua uatulatua awalnaoull. Olivb-backkd Thrush. — Several 
specimens collected are referable to this form. Young blrda in fint 
plumage were secured Jutjr 17, at Mystic Ijike, and August 37, at tbe 
north end ofGatlalln Valley. 

109. Turduaaonalaachka auduboni. AuDuaoN'a Hkkmit Thrltsh. — 
Several obtained. A joungblrd in nestling plumage wn& secured July 17, 
at Mystic Lake. An adult was taken September 1:, nt an elevation of 
8500 feet. 

110. Merula migraioria prapinqua. Western Robin. — Common in 
the TnlleyA. and alto noted in some numbers in the moiinl.-iin.s. 

111. Sialia arctlca. Mountain Uluebiko— Common; breeds. Found 
migrating in small flocks during September. 

Too liite for insertion in its proper plncc in (he list, we find 
that an immature S|>ccimcn of the Rough-winged Swallow 
{Stelg^idopicryx scrripcnnis) wiis collected by us near Hillsdale, 
in Gallatin Valley, August 22, 1SS8. The bird was doubtless 
raised in the vicinity. This appears to be somewhat north of its 
usual range. 
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THE LAST PORTRAIT OF AUDUBON, TOGETHER 
WITH A LETTER TO HIS SON. 

BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT AND MISS M. R. AUDUBON. 

Plate IX, 

It is the celebrated artist Cruikshank' to whom the ' honor is 
diie for having made the first published portrait of. America's 
well-beloved ornithologist — Audubon. The naturalist at that 
time was about forty years of age and the picture, now destroyed 
by firie, was a miniature. Inman also succeeded in obtaining a 
fine portrait of him, which is the one that was reproduced in his 
Biography. His son John secured still another, one of the 
most valuable now in existence, it being a full-length with his 
favorite dog at his feet. These three portraits have been 
published and republished as engravings at various times and ia 
various places, so that they are now well-known to all the many 
readers of Audubonian literature. A thus far unpublished and 
another greatly cherished portrait of the naturalist has been 
described in 'Scribner's Magazine* for July, 1876 (p. 335). 
This, too, was painted by the fond hand of the same son who 
painted the full-length picture, to which we have referred above. 
Finally, by the aid of a mirror, Audubon made a small oil- 
painting of himself, and this picture has already been repro- 
duced in the pages of the present magazine, with a deiscription 
of it.^ By those who have seen it, and by members of the 
family, his immediate descendants, this last has been pronounced 
an excellent likeness. The original is the property of Mrs. 
E. C. Walker, of Baion Rouge, La., and is the earliest portrait 
of the naturalist known to us. ' 

It is now the aim of the authors of the present contribution to 
bring before the many readers of *The Auk* what proves to be, 
a portrait of Audubon heretofore not given to the world. Iii 
one way i at least, it is of greater value and interest than any of 
the other portraits extant, — priceless as they really are. The 
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awarded the frontispiece. 
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: superiority cltitmed for it lies in the fact, thst it is « 
it-portrait, ami consequently portrays its every line true 
to life. It was not so very long ago when one of the writers of 
this article discovered in the {xtsscssion of Professor T, W, 
SinillLc, the well-known photographer of tlie United States 
National Museum of Washington, a daguerreotype of Audubon, 
that belonged to Mrs. Grimsliaw, a daughter of Mrs, Nicholns 
Berthoud, and a niece of Mrs. Audubon's, who had placed the 
treasure On deposit in the above-named institntion. Mrs. 
Gritnsbaw kindly consented to our having a photographic copy 
made of this daguerreotype, which was accomplished through 
the consummate skill of Professor Smillie. and with the cour- 
teous permission of Doctor G. Brown Goodc, the distinguished 
olTicer in charge of the National Museum. From this excellent 
photograph has been made the admirable plate which illustrates 
the present paper. A picture so fine as this one surely 
requires no comments on the part of its contributors to 'The 
Auk' ; it has but to be seen by any of its readers to be admired. 
From all that we have been able to gather, it would seem that 
this daguerreotyi>e was taken by Braily of New York City some 
time during the summer of 1850. As the naturalist was born, 
as near as we have been enabled to ascerUtin the date, some 
time in May, 17S0, and died on the zjtli of January, 1S51, this 
picture must have been obtained when he was in the seventieth 
year of his age, and at a period only a few months prior to 
his death. With the view of obtaining as full a history of it as 
possible, we recently placed ourselves in communication with 
the Rev. Dr. A. Gordon Bakewell of New Orleans, La,, one of 
the most charming of the old-school divines of the Episcopal 
church, who is a son of Thomas Bakewell, and was a favorite 
cousin of the late John Woodhousc Audubon, the father of ihc 
cu-author of the present article- 
Doctor Bakewell writes us that Mrs. Gordon, one of Mrs. 
J. J. Audubon's sisters, just before her death, presented the 
daguerreotype to Mrs. Grimshaw, ami that the former received 
it direct from the wife of the natnrnlist. "It was the last picture 
taken from life shortly before Mr. Audubon died, and it certainly 
is very like him, when I last saw him toward the latter end of 
his earthly journey." 
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These quoted words of Doctor Bakewell's complete, in so far 
as facts go, all we have been enabled to gather in regard to the 
actual history of this portrait. In placing it here, we not only 
give ourselves great pleasure, but we do more, for we add still 
another to the list of the published portraits of that one of this 
country's celebrated naturalists whose fame augments /ar//tf^5« 
with the march of time. 

Standing next in value to published Audubonian portraits are 
published Audubonian letters, and we feel t^at it hardly requires 
any apology from us, when we say that we know of no more 
fitting way to conclude this article than by adding to it a hitherto 
unpublished letter of Audubon's, addressed to his son John W. 
Audubon, 4 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, London. It 
will be seen upon perusal that this letter is brimful of interest, 
both of a personal and an historical nature. It reads as 
follows : — 

^^ Edinburgh^ yuly isi^ i8j8y Sunday. 
"My dearest friends 

"Your joint letter of the 27th Wednesday, did not reach me 
until yesterday afternoon, probably because the steamer which 
brought it did not leave London on that evening on % of 
the coronation etc.. Here the festivals were poor beyond 
description, and although scarcely anything was to be seen, the 
whole population was on foot the entire day, and nearly the 
whole night, gazing at each other like lost sheep. — No illumina- 
tions except at two shops, Mr. Henderson's and another close by 
him. — The fireworks at the castle consisted merely of about one 
hundred rockets,, not a gun was fired from the batteries. Mac- 
Gillivray & I went to see the fireworks at 10 p. m, and soon 
returned disgusted. — His museum (College of Surgeons) and the 
Edinburgh Museum were thrown open gratis^ and were 
thronged to excess. Upwards of 20000 in the first, and about 
25000 in the other ; all was however quite orderly. The day 
was showery ; cloudy and dismal at times, but the evening was 
clear and fine. — Mr. Hill's father died on the morning of the 
27th and I have not seen Alex. H., since. Many thanks to 
Maria for her bunch of letters, and the few lines of her own to 
me, I hope that everything will go on well with you aW. 
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"We begin printing tomorrow 2d of July, /Sj8! ! remcmticr 
that Meed a me s et Messieurs 1 and I intend to proceed with nil 
possible despatch iiiid care. AH the birds in rum will he 
inspected as far as internal or digestive organs, trachea &c are 
concerned, and as I am constantly present in the dissecting 
room, I think I shall know something about the matter anon. — 
I am almost in hopes to see Victor tomorrow night bnt cannot 
be sure. There are somewhere at home the nests of the birds 
found on the Columbia by Nuttall and Townsend, I believe that 
of Bewick's Wren is among them ; send them all, very carefully 
packed. I want the journal of my first trip to the Floridas, 
which was cut out of my large leather journal, previous to going 
to Labrador, also a letter on the habits of the Yellow-bellied 
Cuckoo, by a gentleman at Charleston. If it cannot be found 
perhaps Maria will recollect his name, being a friend of John 
Bachman, if so send me that, in full, if possible. It is the 
gentleman in whose garden I procnretl the small and large 
cuckoos in the same nest. — 

"1 have written fortyfoiir articles for my appendix and will 
continue whenever I am not otherwise engaged, so as to save 
time at last. — I am sorry for the death of poor Wickliffe but glad 
that his brother was with him at New York previously, and 
that we, at least, have done all we could for him. MacGillivray 
is quite well, and works very hard, poor fellow — I nm glad of 
John's repainting the head by VanDykc, two copies of such 
heads are valuable to him, besides his improving by so working 
— When Victor has left for this place, John must pay much 
attention to the colourcrs and call also on the bonk binder. 
Havell onghl to exert himself in having some 4th vols; delivered 
as soon as possible. 

"My hist letter v^hich was written last Sunday, was put too 
late in the oflice, which closed on that day at two o'clock, 
and did not therefore leave this till four o'clock on Monday 
afternoon ; this one will have a better chance, for 1 will take it 
myself to the general office. I have seen no one hardly since 
my last, 1 am indeed as busily engaged as ever, and rarely go 
to bed before eleven — being with Mr. MacGillivray until gen- 
erally past ten, describing etc., I rise at four or earlier, he at 
ten; but I go to bed at eleven, he at two. I discovered that he 
was adverse to the examination of the intestinal canals etc.. 
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because many of my birds which are common to both countries 
will be published before his 2d vol., can now possibly be; but as 
soon as I told him that I had already said in my introduction, 
that the anatomical structure was declared to be his^ he was 
much pleased and began on tiie instant. 

"Today is very dismal, and it will rain probably until night; 
I wish we had here some of the warm weather of whicli dearest 
Mamma speaks. I have had but one walk to Arthur's Seat, but 
now and then I stroll to the meadows which are close to me, 
and now look well. — From the window of my sitting room I 
overlook the garden of Mr. Frazer our printer, and now and 
then speak to him there, I have not yet however visited him. — 
I will recollect the Queen's farthing when next I see Professor 
Wilson, but doubt much if he will recollect the least idea of it. 
Has Charley written or said anything to Victor about the review 
of the work ; remember me to Healey. — 

''I suppose that the crown of England sits very quietly down, 
and that all was very superfine. I have not so much as seen a 
paper since I left you. 

''God bless you all, dearest friends, take good care of Mamma 
and Maria. 

*'Ever your firmly attached father and friend 

"J. J. Audubon. 
*'iVb. 7 Archibald Place ^ 
Lauriston.** 

Up to the present time there has been no personal letter of 
Audubon's published which so clearly shows, as this one does, 
the precise relations between Macgillivray and himself. 
Although it testifies to the fact that the former is entirely 
responsible for the anatomical descriptions of 'The Birds of 
America,' it likewise goes to show that Audubon took a lively 
and personal interest in a great many of those dissections, and, 
in all probability, was often at Macgillivray's side while they 
were being made, — not as a mere looker-on, but to follow him 
with that keen intelligence during their progress which charac- 
terized his every undertaking in the science he loved so well, 
and in which he has made a name as enduring as the great 
truths in the foundation upon which modern ornithology itself is 
reared. 
40 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 

Mra. Wrighfs 'The Friendship of Nature.'— Although not a -bird 
book- in a strictlj- oriiHh(ilof;ical senbe. Mrs. Wriglit'a 'The Friendship 
of Nature", ns its subtitle— 'A. New EnglHud Chronicle (if Birjt and 
Flowers' — indicaCee, deala with UirdG to a lutndcnt extent lo warraiil 
rererence to her chnrming hook in Ihc pagce of 'The Auk,' If no ne* 
facli in bird life are '(Chronicled. ' her frequent alluEionE lo birds have 
a poetic selling and a background that render her book one of unumial 
literarj' merit and peculinrlv fascinating lo every lover of nature. The 
book consists of eleven chapters, nearly nil for the firsE time here pub- 
lished. Some hint of the method of treatment ma)' be gathered from - 
the titles AS follows: ■\ New England Maj-Dav'; -When Orchnidn 
Bloom'; 'The RomaunI of the Kose'; 'The Garden of tiie Sea'; 'A Sang 
of Summer'! 'Feathered Philosophers'; 'Nature's Calm'; -The Slory of 
a Garden'; 'Rustling Wings'; 'The Loom of Autumn'; 'A Winter Mood.' 

The author easilj' takes first rank as a poet of nature, her book beitig 
trulj R poem in prose. In general her allusions lo the varied objects of 
nature, whether animals or plants, or things inanimate, are wonderfully 
truthful and show not only keen powers of observation but broad culture. 
The twelve illuGlralJons are most happily chosen and exceedingly well 
reproduced in photogravure.' We consider that wc do our readers ■ favor 
in calling attention to the Inlellectunl treat the book oITers lo those in 
friendship with nature. — J. A. A. 

Sfaufetdt's 'Comparative OSIogy of North American Birds.'' — In > 
paper of somewhat over 30 pages. Dr. Shufeldt attempU "lo bring 
together what is iiiready well known in regard lo the oBlogy of North 
American birds, placing it before the ornithologisl in a more condensed 
form than it is usually given and in a comparative way." Much of this 
is 'placed' in the form of comparative tables, compiled mainly from 
Coues's 'Key' and Ridgway's 'Manual.' Much streu is here and there 
laid upon the "discrcpanciei" found in the descriptions of different aulh or* 
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in respect to the number, size, color, and markings of the eggs of the 
same species of birds. In only rare cases, however, do the discrep- 
ancies seem to be important, considering the purposely general character 
of the statements referred to, and the variability in all these features the 
eggs of the same species are so well known to present. 

In these comparative tables and the accompanying text, we have a 
convenient summary of the subject, without any claim to the presenta- 
tion of any new facts, or rarely any new generalizations. In the matter 
of the latter, and in the way of general statements respecting the character 
of the eggs and the nesting habits of many of the higher groups, quota- 
tions are freely made from the writings of Professor Newton and Dr. 
bharpe. 

Very little attempt is made to use the facts of odlogy in a taxonomic 
sense, beyond what has been done by previous authors, where in a few 
cases, as pointed out by Newton, they may be employed to advantage. 
Yet the fact remains that birds of certain groups, as genera or families, 
in all other respects closely related, vary greatly as to the number, shape, 
and coloration of their eggs, and in nesting habits. We have here, how- 
ever, apparently an expression of our author's latest views on the 
classification of birds, as respects the affinities of certain ordinal or 
sub-ordinal groups, as we find the Owls (Striges) dissociated from the 
other Birds of Prey and placed between the Woodpeckerv and Goat- 
suckers; the Hummingbirds stand between the Goatsuckers and the 
Swifts; and the families of the Passeres are very much transposed from 
their usual order, the Finches (family Fringillidse) following the PaHdn, 
while next in order stand the Icteridze, Corvidse, and Sturnidiet the 
latter closing the series of Passerine birds. We have no doubt, however, 
that the placing of the **so-called 'grosbeaks'*' (p. 484) under the 
Icteridse is a typographical mishap, as the paper contains at various other 
points evidence of careless proofreading. 

Near the close of the paper we have various quotations from Newton, 
of some general statements about birds' eggs, particularly at to the 
manner of deposition of the shell-markings, which are^ however, not 
quite in accord with Dr. Gadow's recent statements on the same subject 
(see Newton's Dictionary of Birds, Art. 'Kmbryology,* pp. 197, 198). 
We have again a restatement, in substance, of Wallace's well-known Ideas, 
especially as elaborated by Dixon, respecting the coloration of birds' eggs 
in relation to the color of the birds themselves and the character of the 
nest in which the eggs are placed; and, under 'Concluding Remarks' 
(pp. 487-493), an attempt to correlate **some of the oOloglcal pecullarltlti 
of the birds of North America" with these generalisations. The coit' 
eluding paragraph of the paper is devoted to suggestions as to how \o 
study and describe the eggs and nesting habit* of birds, whkh, llk« th« 
paper as a whole, scarcely rise above the plane of lh« common plac«f 
being designed perhaps rather (or the beginner than for th« ndvftficfd 
investigator. — J. A, A. 
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Sbufeldt'a 'Scienlific Taxidermy for MuaeumB.'' — This memoir i 
sented by Dr. Shufeldt as ilie resuli of studies of mounted »peci 
largely in the collecliuns of the United Slates Nutionat Muteum, made bjr 
Kim Hi the request of the authorities of Ihat Inelitution, At an ei|Kri 
whose ojiiiiion could be caniiidered authoritative, he was desired to make 
a critical examination of the Gpecimens of laxidl^rmy diaplnycd "In the 
National Mueeum and SmithKonian Institution" and to itiggesi plans Tor 
further improving eihibita of this nature. 

Dr. Shufeldt'i! essay opens with a general review of the Innidermisl's 
proretsion and its requirements. He compares the old with the 'New 
Taxidermy' and, in our opinion, rightly claims for the latter n plate 
among the art*. Then foUows a detailed considerafion of manyexamplc« 
of the iBxidermist's skill, including representatives of Inverteli rales. 
Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals. This part of the paper, covering 
48 pages, is very fully illustrated by 8] full-page half-tone plates from 
photographs of the specimens described and commented upon. 

Dr. Shufeldt's remarks are timely. The day has arrived when the 
work of the artist-tasidcrmist should receive the attention it deserrcs. 
The day has p.nssed when the name taxidermist can be applied lo the 
whole group of animal stufteri and mounters, from the village barber, who 
'sets up' a pet cat or canary, to the expert modeller of a bison- 
It is only within comparatively recent years Ihat taxidermy could 
rightly claim rank as an art. Its development is in part due lo ibe 
cumulative agency of transmitted experience, but more especially tu the 
establishment of departments of taxidermy in our large museums. Here, 
secure of a salary which is in no way affected by the amount of work 
performed, the artist-taxidermist can give full scope to his originality. 
Patience and an unlimited amount of time are absolutely neccbsary 
adjunciii of the h'^her class of taxidermy. For this reason, even when 
other things are equal, the commercial taxidermist cannot compete with 
the muteum worker. If Ihe former should devote one half the lime lo 
his subjects that the latter conscientiously gives to bis, lie would become 
bankrupt. His customers, the public, are nol educated lo a pro|Kr 
appreciation of truly artistiu taxidermy and they are therefore given no 
B than their money's worth. In other words, they pay a low price 
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Dr. Shufeldt is therefore to be thanked for W\* clear exposition of Ihe 
differences which exist between the trade and the art of taxidermy. Let 
us hope bis words will so open the eyes of the public to the merits of this 
new art that a taxidermist may feel warranted in establishing a studio 
whose patrons shall not be purchasers of rugs and feather screens, but in 
a strict benae patrons of the arts.— F. M. C. 
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Stone's Revision of the Genus Anous.* — Mr. Stone recognizes seven 
species of the genus Anous^ one of which, A, atrofuscus^ is described as 
new, and he has apparently done good service in straightening out the 
complicated synonymy of the group. A synoptic table is given of the 
species. — J. A. A. 

Stone on the Old World Rallinae.' — Says Mr. Stone: *'Having had 
occasion to make a thorough investigation of the literature bearing upon 
the Old World Rails, I think it desirable to prepare the following list of 
the described species and genera which brings together in one paper all 
the references to published descriptions. Lack of sufficient material has 
prevented me from making a monographic study of the group, but where 
specimens were at hand I have been able to judge of the specific relations 
of various described forms and to arrange the synonymy accordingly." 
Mr. Stone's paper was prepared independently of Dr. Sharpe's recent 
work on the group, as finally set forth in Vol. XXIII of the British 
Museum ^Catalogue of Birds,' which appeared almost coincidently with 
Mr. Stone's paper. Mr. Stone, however, refers to Sharpe's paper on the 
Rallids published in 'The Ibis' in 1893. It is therefore of interest to 
compare the views of the two authors. The number of genera recognized 
for this group by Mr. Stone is 23, with 3 additional subgenera; by Mr. 
Sharpe, 33. Mr. Stone formally recognizes 88 species; Mr. Sharpe,88, — 
a remarkable agreement in respect to the number of specie« admitted. 
The order of arrangement of the genera is very different in the two 
publications. 

Mr. Stone gives a chronological list of the **generic names which have 
been proposed for the Old World Rails" — 38 in all — from 1758 to 1893, 
excluding, however, a number proposed by Heine in 1890. In commenting 
on these names, he states that Ortygometra Leach is simply a synonym 
of Crex^ though wrongly used in another connection. He disapproves of 
Mr. Sharpe's recognition of so many generic divisions of the old genus 
Porzana^ and considers that while Zapornia and Coturnicops (=* Ortygopa^ 
of Sharpe) may stand as subgenera, Phalaridion and Rallites must be 
regarded as merely synonyms of Portana. No new names, either 
generic or specific, appear to be proposed, but two generic names that 
have been in more or less common use are shown to be preoccupied, and 
later names are properly adopted in their stead ; namely, Sarothrura 
Heine for Corethrura Reich. ; Euryxona Bon. for Rallina Reich, nee 
Gray. The body of the paper consists of a synonymic list of the genera 
and species, with their habitats, and more or less technical comment on 
questions of nomenclature. — J. A. A. 



» A Revision of the Genus Anous. By Witmer Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
1894, PP- 1 15- "8. 

2 A Review of the Old World Rallinse. By Wilmer Stone. Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., 1894, pp. 130-149. 
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Wallace on 'PalKarciic' and 'Nearclic'.' — Agnin Mr. Wallace comes 
forwartl in defence of "(he six regions e«l:ihlitlied bj- Ur. P. L. Sclaier." 
which he ulill claims kh "tlie mutt nalunil and convenient" that "have 
been eEtablished." The reason for Ihis is thai "of late year*," at he sa^t, 
"many eminent naturalmlE, both in America and Europe, have proposed 
other regions, though hardlj' a nj two of these agree with each other." 
While IhiB latter claim may be true, thev Ao practicallj' agree in imiling 
"the Palicarctic and Nenrclic Regions so as lo form one new region." 
To refute this grave heresv is the purpose of Mr Wallace's prcEcnt 
paper, which, in his own opiniou, he siicceeils in doing in n vcrjr kalis- 
factory manner. Rut we fear he has not succeeded to any great extent in 
convincing the heretics. He sv.yh, most truly, that "the reason why so 
much difference of opinion exists on this point, when the very same (acts 
a.re before all the enqnirers, seems to be that tliey treat Uic facts in 
different ways." And the way Mr. Wallace here treats them tends most 
etfeclually to mislead and dbscurc the real points at issue; besides, he 
makes several misstatements that have an important bearing on the 
case, as will be noted later. 

Mr. Wallace thinks that "far too niuth stress is laid upon the com|>arH- 
tively small number of absolutely peculiar genera or families in the two 
temperate regious." since, in his opinion, "[he facts clearly show that the 
differences very far surpass the resemblances." In proof of this he 
tflbulates the families and genera of the mammals and the land birds 
of the two regions, to shnw which arc common to the two and which fcrc 
peculiar to one or the other. From these tables he educes statistics whicli, 
as employed by him, appear to make an excellent showing for his side of 
the controversy. But to do this he necessarily ignores certain verv fund- 
amental facts and principles. No reference is made, for example, to the 
eminently homogeneous charjcler of the life of the whole northern half 
of the northern hemisphere, nor to the fact that the ditferenliation of the 
two regions— 'Pa lie arc tic' and 'Nearclic" — is almost wholly limited lo 
llicir wanner portions; nor to the fact thatqulle ■ percentage of the types 
given by him as peculiar lo one or the other of these regions are merely 
intrusive forms that extend from the tropics northward just a little way 
into the southern border of his two regions, Furthermore, as regards 
especially the mammals, about one-ninth of the genera given as jwculiar 
to either the 'Nearclic' or 'Palicarctic' should be transferred lo the column 
of"common to both regions," as for example three of his sia genera of 
Pinnipeds. Besides, no account appears to be taken of the Important fact 
that in comparatively recent geological times the life of the -PalivBrclic' anil 
the 'Nenrclic' was much more closely related than at present. 

Mr. Wallace further claims that the differences between the 'Nearclic' 
and the 'PalKarctlc' "are, in fact, fundamental, and are &r greater than 

' Till- Palaauxnit and Nearuuc RcEions compaml as rrgnrds the Kamtlies and 
Uenera of iheir Mammalia and Biidi. By Dr. Alfred Russull Wallace, r, R. S. 
NalUral StlL-nuc, Vol. IV, June. i8<>|. pp- 435-44$- 
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can be found in the separate halves of any of the other [zoological] 
regions, unless they are so divided as to be ver\' unequal in area or to 
present very great differences in climate. But the Palsarctic and 
Nearatic Regions are, roughly speaking, equal in area." As to the latter 
statement, a glance at a map of these regions shows at once that the land 
area of the ^Palaearctic* is fully three times that of the *Nearctic.* We are 
glad to see here, however, a tacit admission that climate may have some- 
thing to do with the distribution of life. As to the other allegation, if 
Mr. Wallace will make the same kind of comparison between his Mediter- 
ranean and Manchurian *Subregions* as he makes between his Palsearctic 
and Nearctic 'Regions,' he will find as high, and probably a much 
higher, ratio of difference than he so ingeniously figures out for the 
latter; it being in these areas also, that the chief differentiation of the 
'Palaearctic* from the 'Nearctic* occurs. Of course Mr. Wallace would 
not think of contrasting the northern and southern halves, respectively, 
of his Nearctic and Palsarctic, owing to the contrast of climate, but 
should he be induced to do so he would find not only a far greater 
contrast between them than he now finds between 'Nearctic' and 
'Palaearctic,' but that the northern half of the 'Palsearctic' has a far closer 
resemblance to the northern half of the 'Nearctic' than it has to the 
southern half of the 'Palaearctic' (C/! Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., IV, 
1892, pp. 208-211.) 

Finally Mr. Wallace works himself up to the claim that the 'Palaearctic' 
and 'Nearctic' Regions, in comparison with other 'Regions,' "are really 
exceptionally distinct. They are certainly much more distinct than are 
the Oriental and Ethiopian Regions, and are probably quite as distinct as 
are any two conterminous regions." We have already intimated how this 
conclusion is reached. We will only say in conclusion that we regard 
the so-called Oriental and Ethiopian 'Regions,' and the Palaearctic and 
Nearctic 'Regions,' as life areas of the second rank, — not as primary 
areas, as Mr. Wallace does, — the former together forming an Indo- 
African Realm, and the latter a North Temperate Realm, both being 
areas of primary grade, and their components respectively areas of 
secondary grade. (CT/I Bull. U. S. Geogr. and Geol. Surv. Terr., Vol. 
IV, No. 2, 1878.) Of course, our North Temperate Realm is equivalent 
to the 'Holarctic* of Newton and some other recent writers, who are 
unable to see the propriety of longer recognizing the 'Palaearctic' and 
'Nearctic' as distinct primary regions. The case of Palaearctic and 
Nearctic all turns on the question of whether life areas shall be laid out 
in such a way as to give 'convenient and easily-remembered boundaries,' 
regardless of other contingencies, or whether they shall be based on the 
actual conditions of life, and their boundaries be so regulated as to 
conform to, and illustrate, the facts of geographic distribution. — J. A. A. 

Publications Received. — Bendire, Charles. Descriptions of Nests and 
Eggs of some New Birds, collected on the Island of Aldabra, Northwest 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

Oceanodroma townsendi off San Diego, California. — From the time of 
my introduction to the Sea-birds of Southern California in 1887, I have 
seen at intervals, a black Petrel, which I quite naturally supposed was 
Oceanodroma melanta. They are seen in companies of not more than 
three, more often solitary, and at quite a distance from land. In August 
and September, however, they are sometimes seen along the kelp beds 
near shore and on one or two occasions one was seen in the bay at San 
Diego, but they never enter the bay except in foggy weather or at night. 

July, August and September seem to be the months in which they are 
most common, though I think I have seen them occasionally nearly all 
the year. 

Owing as much to their extreme restlessness as to their shyness, I 
could never secure specimens. Not the slightest attention was paid to 
bait thrown over to them, or to other sea-birds that might be following 
the boat, therefore the capture of a single specimen off this port on Sept. 
I of the past year was somewhat of a surprise to me. 

Starting from the Coronado Islands about 20 miles south of San Diego, 
on the morning of the above date, I sailed in a westerly direction until 
noon, when I was about 40 miles from San Diego and almost due west. 
Several Petrels were seen during the morning but none offered a chance 
for a shot. Puffinus gavia was seen at intervals, but the large flock which 
is usually to be found in this locality at this season, and which I was in 
search of, was not to be found. It was decided to look for them nearer 
shore, and the sloop was headed for San Diego, under a fair but light 
breeze. When about 30 miles off shore, a flock of not less than 200 
Petrels was sighted coming toward the sloop, on a course that would 
take them about a quarter of a mile south of us. They were flying just 
above the water in a somewhat loose flock, with a long string of 

4« 
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«'"iKgle" renching hnlfamik or more behinil. nil Hpparenlly Teeding. 
An attempt wan mnde to intercept the main 11oi:k, but owing to the lijilhl 
breeie onlj' the stragglers were overlnken anil but one secured. 0»er an 
liour WHS «penl in a fruittecB nttempt to Bgain overtake tbem, but st the^ 
were working directly to windward, and the breeze wat verv light, we 
iilwnj's passed about two gunshot! behind the last. 

I wa» unable to discover what they were feeding on, as the specimen 
hecured contained nothing but a reddieli oil. All were, however, appar- 
ently picking up something from the surface of the water, which 
appeared to be slightly agitated at \>y n school of very tniall fish, or a 
light wind. Their Sight was strongly cnggestive of that of the Night- 
hawk, with this exception , thnt when pausing to pick up or investigate 
an object on the wafer, the wings were held higher and the wing heats 
considerably increased for the moment. Only a few were seen to alight, 
and then for an inslanl only. 

With the cKceplion of a few birds which at a distnnce Mrongljr 
resembled Halocyflina microroma. nil appeared to be like the specimen 
secured, which Mr. Ridgw.iv has kindly cnmpsrcd with his type of 
O. foiu HI fniti and pronounced to be of that species. From my observa- 
tions I should say that Townsend's Petrel was of regular though perhaps 
somewhat rare occurrence In deep water as far north as the Santa 
Barbarn Channel. — A. W. Anthow*, Sam Ditgv, Cal. 



The Canada Ooose and Osprey laying in the aai 

de It. Green, who spends a good deal of his spare 
lions tor llie Museum, writes uie from Kettle Riv 
British Colnmbiii, to the effect that while climbin 



ic Nest— Mr Charles 
line in making collec- 
r, Okanagan District, 
Osprey's 



he was surprised to find his actions resented by not only the Oaprcys but 
also by a pair of Canada Geese (Bran/a ranaiitHsis), the latter bird* 
making quite a fuss ail the time Mr. Green was in the tree. On neaching 
the nesl he was still further «urpri>ed to find Iwo Osprey eggs and three 
of the Canada Goose. >Ie look the two Osprcy's eggs and Iwo of the 
Geese eggs. 

This was on the first of May, On the tJIh of May he returned and 
found the Osprey setting on the Goose egg; the geese were nowhere in 
sight. Mr, Green took llic remaining egg and sent the lot to the 
Museum. 



I am aware Uiat it it 
trees but for two birds 
above quoted to enter ii 
is in my experience son 



not unusual for the Canada Goose to nest in 
with such slntngely opposite habits as the ones 
to partnership in the matter of rearing n family 
twhat strange. 

that in the Okanagan District, 



especially along the valleys of the Kettle and Similkamecn River*. 
Canada Geese are particularly noled for nenting In trees, and a" these 
valleys are subject lo sudden inundation during early spring, this fatt 
may have something lo do with it.— John Fannin, Prei-imcial Muumm, 
Victari^i. B. C. 
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The Pood of Wild Ducks. — In December, 1893, Mr. William Dutcher 
brought to me the stomach contents of a Harlequin Duck {^Histrionicus 
kistrioHicus) shot at Montauk Point, Long Island, about the 3rd of the 
month. An examination of the material showed what an industrious 
collector the bird must have been, for it had in its crop remains of no less 
than three individuals of the small mud crab of our coast, Panopeus 
defressa Smith, one carapace being almost entire; besides remains of 
some other forms of Crustaceans. Of the little shell Columbella lunata 
{Astyris lunata of the Fish Com. Reports), there were no less than 39 
individuals represented, besides several small Littorinas. This shell is 
seldom more than one-sixth of an inch long, and is usually quite rare on 
our shores. It could only have been obtained in such numbers by a sort 
of sifting of the bottom mud of the bays by the Duck, and indicates how 
carefully the process had been carried on in order to obtain so small an 
article of food. 

The contents of the crop of an Eider Duck {Somateria dresser i) taken 
by Mr. Dutcher at Montauk Point, L. I., on March 25, 1894, contained 
the remains of five right claws of Cancer irroralus^ our common sand 
crab, showing that he had dined sumptuously on this species on several 
occasions. The last dinner consisted of an individual entire, a small 
female burdened with :i large quantity of eggs under the flipper, making 
an object nearly two inches by one and three-eighths, and almost an inch 
thick, which he must have taken into his crop at a single gulp, without 
even disturbing a limb. 

From the stomach of a King Eider (^Somateria spectabtlts) the contents 
of which Mr. Dutcher sent, I find the objects so thoroughly comminuted 
that but little can be identified. The hand and figure of Cancer irroratus^ 
young shells of Mytilus edulis^ and a young shell of Lunatia heros Say, 
which still retains the horny operculum, is all that can be recognized. 

Two gizzards of wild Ducks, the contents very much comminuted, 
furnish, one of them, the almost entire carapace of Carcinus amcenus Linn, 
sp. (= Cancer granulatus Say,) measuring about three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter, the limbs all removed and the whole badly macerated. 
There were also fragments of Cancer irroratusy our common sand crab, 
and quite a quantity of young mussles {Mytilus edulis^ none of which 
measured more than one-half an inch in length. A second gizzard gave 
evidence of three or four specimens of the small mud crab, Panopeus 
depressusy with many fragments of mussle shells, but nothing else which 
could be determined. 

There is nothing among these remains which would indicate that the 
birds had been feeding at different localities within a few days of the time 
they were shot. On the contrary all the contents of their crops and 
gizzards would show that their food had been for some days obtained in 
or near our own waters, or at least within the limits of our own coastal 
fauna, and that crustaceans form a very large percentage of their food 
during the spring months of the year. — R. P. Whitfield, American 
Museum of Natural History^ New Tork City, 
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The Scarlet Ibis (Guara rubra) in Calar«do. — ^My friend Mr. Livtttj 
informs me tliat whilst he and a party of friends were duck shooting on 
Grupe Creek in Wet Mountuin Valley, Custer County, Colorado, in ihc 
month of May. 1876, one of the purty shot an exceedingly Hne specimen 
of this rare vinitor. This bird was skinned and afterwarilR mounted hv ■ 
well knovrn firm of taxidermists. So far as 1 am aware, this specimen, 
which is now in Mr. Livesey's possession, was never recorded, and hence 
my reason for making menlion of it. — Wilioughby 1'. Lowe, PutiU. 
Col. 



The Sandhill Crone ((7r«j mtxicaMaj, — A Correctian.— In 'The Auk.' 
Vol. VIII, pp. 308, 309, 1 mentioned the capture of this bird, but t 
expressed my doubts in the article as to its positive idenlificalion. It 
piDves to be the Little Brown Crane (Grm caHadrnsis) by careful 
measurements and comparison with a specimen of GrKs meMicana (rom 
Florida. 1 can find but one other record of this bird for the Atlantic 
toast, vin,; Brewster, Auk, Vol. VII, p, 89.— Ahthuh T, Wavni, 
Mounl PUasanf. S. C. 

The Northern Phalarope. — A Correction. — In my article <Note« on Cer- 
tain Water Birds in Massachusetts' (Auk. XI, July, 18^). at end of 
third line from bottom of page ij6, reail NotllirrH, for Red. In last 
word of articif, page :i8, read April, for May. — Geo, H. MAtncAT, 
Nanlucktt, Mast. 



Colinua virginianua cubanenaia not a Florida Bird. — Being rcapun- 
sihle for the introduciion of the Cuban Bob-white into the North Amer- 
ican list, I debire to slate that its introduction was an error, explainable 
as follows ;— 

The only Cuban examples of the genus in the National Museum collec- 
tion, although not agreeing very well with the original description and 
colored plate of Otiyx cHbanmsU Gould, wer« naturally tupposcd to be 
■ hat tubspecies. Birds from southweatern Florida proving to he more 
like these than exaniplei from more northern localities in Florida 
(including those from Miami, on which OrtyxvirgtHianus yu.JtoridaiiKt 
Coues was based), tn fact practically indistinguishable from them, it 
seemed necessary to refer them to the Cuban form. Mr. Chapman has 
since shown, however (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist,, IV, 189]. No. i, p. 
jgo}, that two very distinct forms occur in Cuba, the (rue Ortyx ruba- 
Htnsii Gould, which is apparently confined to the mountains, and a form 
which is "typical of the very dark Q^all from southern Florida," which 
latter he is inclined to think may have been introduced into Cuba. Mr. 
Chnpman having kindly allower) me to inspect hia Cuban specimens I am 
able to slate thai the specimens from southern Florida referred by nic to 
ruhanensii are not that bird, but, unless distinguished by a new tiainei 
muBl be referred to /?ur/i/uB«j.— Robert RiDtjwAY, U. S- National 
Mnftumi Waakiiigloti. D. C. 
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Baird'8 Sandpiper near Washington, D. C. — On Sept. 3, 1894, while 
collecting Sandpipers and other birds on the floating confervas on the 
flats in the Potomac River, off the mouth of Four Mile Run, Alexandria 
County, Virginia, I took a fine immature male specimen of Tringa 
bairdii. This specimen has been identified by Mr. Ridgway and is the 
first recorded instance from the Virginias and the District of Columbia. 
It was alone at the time, though hundreds of individuals of Ereuuetes 
pusillus^ Tringa maculata and Totanus flavipes were flying about or 
feeding on the surface of the confervae. — R. S. Matthews, Washington^ 
D. C. 

The RufT and Western Sandpiper near Washington, D. C. — With other 
Waders on the confervae oflf the mouth of Four Mile Run, Alexandria 
County, Virginia, I collected on September 3, 1894, an immature female 
pavoHcella pugnax. The condition of the specimen would warrant the 
belief that it was bred on this continent. 

I also took on September 8, at the same place, an immature male 
Breunetes occidentalism which is the first record from this locality. In 
contrast with the excessive fatness of many specimens of the Least 
and other Saadpipers taken lately at the same place, both the above, 
especially the Sandpiper, were quite lean. A second specimen, an 
immature female, was taken on Sept. 11, at the same place, by Mr. 
R. S. Matthews. These specimens were seen and identified by Mr. 
R. Ridgway. — William Palmer, Washington^ D. C. 

An Asiatic Cuckoo on the Pribylof Islands, Alaska. — An adult male 
Cuckoo (No. 1 18864 U. S. N. M. Coll.) that I collected among the sand 
dunes of Northeast Point, St. PauFs Island, on July 4, 1890, has been 
identified by Dr. L. Stejneger as Cuculus canorus teUphonus (Heine). 
This bird, whose summer habitat is Japan and Kamtschatka, has several 
times been taken on Bering Island. When collcTcted it was busily 
engaged capturing some large flies, which are abundant on these islands, 
and with which its stomach was literally packed. It had been seen by 
the natives in the same place for more than two weeks, and was probably 
the same individual seen by myself on June 13, when becalmed in a fog 
oflf the eastern side of the same island, on which occasion it circled over- 
head like a Gull for some time while calmly inspecting the boat, and then 
moved off northwards. — William Palmer, Washington^ D. C. 

The Capture of Basilinna leucotis in Southern Arizona. — While 
collecting in the high Chiricahua Mountains, in southern Arizona during 
the past summer, the writer had the pleasure of securing a specimen of 
Basilinna leucotis, a new bird to the United States. 

During the early part of June a camp was made at Fly Park, a well 
wooded area southeast of the head of Pinery Cafion, at an altitude of 
about 10,000 feet. A boreal honeysuckle (Lonicera involucratd) grows 
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commonlj' through the scatlered woods nf spruce {Pi'cta tngelmaamf), I 
(^PstHdotmga laii/alin), pine i^Piaas ayacaMuitt) and aspen iPafMhl 
tremuloidei). The flowers o( the h a neji suckle atlmct grent number* ot 
liummerti. and hundreds of Stiai/iarin fla/ycerem, uniS manjr Eugt^rt 
fa lgem3 unii Cali'ffeaa i:/fM«ac»r were seen daily about the clumps, Earij 
on the morning of June 9, in compnnv with Mr. Fred. Hall Fowler, thj) 
writer baw a female Basfliima teuceth Bitting on n dead twig of a 
cera buith cIoec Io the ground, warming iucif in the rayt of the ridd 
sun. The while stripe on the side of the head was plainly viHible, 1 
led to its speed/ capture. Subsequently' others were looked for but a 
were scen.~A. K. FiSHSR. Was/tingtom, D. C. 



Breeding of the Prairie Horned Lark {Oloc»rii alftifrii praltcola'i 
near Pittafield. Mass. — Sometime »ince I received a letter from Mr- 
}le>ir.y R. Buck, of WealherslielJ. Conn., giving a detailed account of the 
dlBcovery of a small colony of Pmirie Horned Larks, evidently breeding. 
near Pittsticld. Mass. Altliougli the old birds were not taken, they were 
carefully observed, and Mr. Buck's intelligent description of thetn, ond 
of the nesi and egga he obtained leaves iheir identification scarcely open 
In question, as is shown by the following extracts from his letter. 
Buck writes: "This summer [1892] I became interested in a nest . 
of Otocaris alfestris, which I thought was an\y a winter visitor 1^ 
Mr. C. H. Buckingham of Pittslicld, Moss., with whom [ was walkiii| 
found the nest July lo, iStji. . . . The bird had built her nest in a sheep 
pasture, on the very lop of a treeless mountain west of Pittslield ; on the 
ground of course. She could hardly have found a more unprotected 
spot, and had not roofed over the nest at all. It wai about four inches In 
diameter, sunk even with the surface of the ground, and was composed 
of a thick wall of moss lined with dry grass, several locks of wool, and 
two or three leaves. 

"The eggs were four in number, frtsk, of about the tame shape a* an 
English Sparrow's, of a pale greenish ground color, spotted indistinctly 
but thickly with light brown and purplish. The spots are not at all 
clearly defined and not perceptibly thicker at one end than al the other 
The eggs measure .ti X .84, .6t X .^ and .61 X -Sj inches. No. ^ got 
cracked, no I did not measure it, but it was about the siie of the others. 

■■We could not get a very close look at the bird, since she would iineak 
off when we were yet quite a distance from the nest, and after she had 
gone about forty yards would run unconcernedly about, among some 
rocks near there, but would always keep about the s.ime distance away 
from US. If we followed her closely she would fly off with a steady, 
rapid motion of the wings, very like the flight of a Meadowlark. On the 
ground she ran easily and teemed to be able lo go quite fast. 

■'We saw five or six other birds of the same kind near the place but 
could find no other nest. The bird* were a little longer than b Illuehird— 
I should say nboul seven inches — but much plumperand stouter, reminding 
«ac of a Meadowlark in this respect. They were brown above and white 
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below, with the sides of the head below the bill, and also the throat, 
white, and a narrow black spot, shaped somewhat like a sickle, across the 
breast. I did not notice any black streaks on the sides of the head or the 
horns, but as I did not get very close, and did not look for them especially, 
it is not strange. 

**On a second trip to the place, a week later, there was a very high 
wind blowing and we saw nothing of the birds." 

This form of the Horned Lark has been already recorded as breeding 
in North Adams and Williamstown, Mass. (Faxon, Auk, IX, 1892, p. 
201), as well as in Vermont, New Hampshire, and near Troy in eastern 
New York. — William Brswstbr, Cambridge^ Mass. 

Capture of Clarke's Nutcracker in Crittenden County, Arkansas. — A 
specimen of Clarke's Nutcracker (^Picicorvus columbianus) was killed 
at Earl, Crittenden County, Ark., about twenty miles west of Memphis, 
Tenn., about April i, 1891, and sent to Memphis for identification. It 
came into my possession in the flesh, but was already somewhat decayed 
about the head. I partly mounted it, and putting it aside for the time it 
was almost forgotten. Some time afterward I had it remounted by a pro- 
fessional taxidermist, but on account of the poor condition of the skin 
he could not make a very nice specimen of it. — Robert H. Mitchell, 
Memphis i Tenn, 

Occurrence of Aphelocoma cyanotis in Western Texas. — In the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture collection there are three specimens of 
Aphelocoma in worn plumage, collected by William Lloyd in western 
Texas. Through the kindness of Mr. Robert Ridgway they were 
compared with the type of Aphelocoma cyanotis in the National Museum 
collection, and were found to be referable to that species. They differ 
from cyanotis in averaging a little smaller and in having a more slender 
bill, thus grading toward woodhouseij as might be expected, where the 
range of that bird is approached. In coloration, however, allowing for 
the slight difference due to the wearing of the plumage, they are identical 
with cyanotisy and in no way resemble ivoodhousei. The specimens were 
taken July 14, 18 and 21, 1890, at Paisano, the highest point (5082 feet) 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad in Texas, about 60 miles north of the 
Mexican boundary. — A. K. Fisher, Washington^ D, C. 

Icterus parisorum in Western San Diego County, California. — The 
first week in April of the present year I was encamped on the Tia Juana 
River about two miles south of the National boundary and eight miles 
from the coast. Scott's Oriole was not uncommon at this point, nor at a 
later camp about twenty miles from the coast and not far from ten miles 
south of the boundary. As the country is exactly similar to that north of 
the line in western San Diego County, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the species will be found equally common and of regular occurrence 
in favorable localities through the southern part of this county. In *The 
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Auk" of April. 1891 (Vol. VIII, p. 13S), Mr. F. C. Brown record* Ihr 
capture afn. apecimen by CJiaa, 11. Marrtli in Telegraph Canon, len milc^ 
east of San Die^o. and gives it as the first for Cnlifornia. It hnt been 
known for some time that the species is of regular and common occurrence 
through the eastern part of San Diego County as far as the western cd^e 
□ftlic Colorado Desert, but the region just north of the bounds ry and tu 
the west of the mountains has been explored but liltic heretofore- 

Mr. F. Stephens once told me that he fell sure that it was the song of 
this species Ihnl he once heard at Campo, and expressed the belief thai 
the bird would be met with in time nearer the coast. 

In January, 1894, I found this Oriole wintering in the foothills just east 
of Snn C^iintin, Lower Californa, and feeding eitensively, If not alto- 
gether on the ripe fruit of the 'pitahaya' cactus {Cerens guanatiii'). Thin 
fruit is about the site and shape of a small orange, bright scarlet when 
ripe. The flesh ia similar to that of a ripe watermelon but much darker 
with an abundance of very imBll dark seeds. In flavor il is not unlike 
raspberries, hut rather Kcid. Unless the fruit is abundant it is almost 
impossible lo find any that lias not been torn open and the Inside eaten 
by the birds, — Thrashers, Mockingbirds, Orioles. Snpsuckers and all of 
the Sparrows joining in the feast. All, except the Sparrows. H«re 
frequently badly stained about the head and breast from the purple juice, 
which also stains the entire alimentary canal. — A. W. Anthonv, Sam 
Diego, California. 

Taming Chipping Sparrowa. — I noticed in the last number of 'The 
Auk' (Vol. XI. p. 156) a reference to the taming of a Chipping Spnriow 
{Sfiitella socialis'i. My father hns always had a great fondness for birds 
and has devoted a great deal of time to ornithology. Some lour or five 
years ago, at my home in Nelson County, Virginia, there were scveml 
pairs of Chipping Sparrows building hi the rose bushes around the porch 
along the front of the house. It was the custom of my father upon leaving 
the breakfast table every morning lo put several pieces of bread in his 
pocket with which he fed the dogs who always were wailing his appear- 
ance. He generally threw a few crumbs on the floor of the porch for the 
Chipping Sparrows and they soon learned to expect his coming, Scllini; 
to work in a methodical way lie soon had one of the little birds so tame 
that it would perch on his hand and pick crumbs from his palm, and In a 
short while it hecanie so familiar as lo go tuany one of the householil In 
the same way. (1 send with this three photographs which show the 
bird perched on and feeding from the hand of dlHcrent members of the 
family.) 

In the fall the bird left with the other migrants, but, to our surpriae. 
returned in the spring without any symptomt of shyness, evidently 
remembering us all- It returned for three successive years, and each 
lime raised two broods of young. Last year it failed to appear, no I 
suppooe has lived oul its little life.--WikT Robinscim, tsl. Lt. 4th V- S. 
Art., Waskingtc» Barraiks, Waihimgtom, D. C. 
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Note on the Habits of the Northern Shrike (Lanims borealts). — On 
the 9th of March, 1892, at Concord, MaR8., I saw a Northern Shrike 
(^Lanius borealis) capture, kill and dispose of a meadow mouse. The 
bird's behavior and methods were so interesting and, in some respects, 
peculiar that I submit the following account of the episode in nearly the 
words in which I find it described in my notes written at the time. 

As I was watching a Shrike it flew from the topmost spray of a small 
maple into some alders and alighted on a horizontal stem about a foot 
above the level of the surrounding snow; but directly beneath, as I after- 
wards found, the snow had thawed quite down to the ground leaving a 
trench about two feet deep by three or four inches wide into which the 
Shrike, after peering intently for a moment, suddenly dropped, with 
fluttering wings and wide spread tail. Within a second or less it re- 
appeared dragging out a field mouse {Arvicola riparius) of the largest 
size. The moment it got the mouse fairly out on the hard surface of the 
snow it dropped it, apparently to get a fresh hold (as nearly as I could 
make out it had held it, up to this time, by about the middle of the back). 
The mouse, instead of attempting to regain its runway, as I expected it 
would do, instantly turned on its assailant and with surprising fierceness 
and agility sprang directly at its head many times in succession, literally 
driving it backward several feet, although the Shrike faced its attacks 
with admirable steadiness and coolness, and by a succession of vigor- 
ous and well aimed blows prevented the mouse from closing in. At 
length the mouse seemed to lose heart and turning, tried to escape. This 
sealed its fate, for at the end of the second leap, it was overtaken by the 
Shrike who caught it by the back of the neck and began to worry it 
precisely as a terrier worries a rat, shaking it viciously from side to side, 
at the same time dragging it about over the snow which, as I could 
plainly see through my glass (I was standing within ten yards of the 
spot), was now freely stained with blood. I could also see the Shrike's 
mandibles work with a vigorous, biting motion, especially when it 
stopped the shaking to rest for a moment. When it finally let go its 
hold the mouse was evidently dead. The Shrike now looked up and 
seeing me jumped on the mouse with both feet and flew ofi* b^arin^it in 
its claws. Its flight was slow and labored. In fact it did not succeed in 
rising more than two feet above the snow and went less than two 
hundred feet before relighting. As I again approached it was tearing 
at the mouse but it stopped as soon as it saw me and flew some fifty 
yards further, dropping, this time, into a thicket of alders where it laid 
the mouse on the snow and resumed its meal. Shortly afterwards it 
raised the mouse to a branch a few inches above the snow and doubling 
it over this so that the head hung down on one side, the tail on the other, 
left it for awhile and alighting above it sat for several minutes nearly 
motionless. Then it returned to the mouse and taking it by the head 
dragged it up along the branch until it came to an acute-angled fork a 
foot or more above the snow. Through this fork it dropped the body; 

4a 
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then, keeping the head above the twigs, it drew the neck firmlj into the 
base of the fork, at the same time stepping backwards and tugging at the 
head with all its strength, frequently beating its wings vigorously to add 
to the force of the pull. This task completed to its apparent satisfaction 
(the entire operation consumed at least three or four minutes), the bird 
began eating again but in a somewhat listless manner, making long 
pauses between the mouthfuls. Evidently its appetite ¥ras about sated. 
At length it flew into a neighboring tree where it sat for a long time 
dressing its feathers — a decidedly necessary attention, for, as I could 
plainly see through my glass (I now stood within flfteen or twenty 
feet), its plumage was in sad condition; the feathers of the forehead 
and throat were matted and soaked with blood, the breast was reddened 
perceptibly and the bill was almost wholly of a carmine tint. After 
getting itself into somewhat better trim it flew into some young 
pines. 

I now examined the mouse. The Shrike had not touched any part of 
the body, but the skin had been torn away from the entire neck, and the 
muscles and other soft tissues were almost entirely gone from the 
shoulders and sternum to the base of the skull. The body was untouched 
and the skull showed no sign of injury, but the cheek muscles had been 
eaten pretty cleanly away, as had also the entire throat, with the tongue. 
Both eyes were whole and in their sockets. This examination confirmed 
the conviction which I formed wh'ile watching the Shrike and mouse 
struggling together, viz., that the bird killed the mouse partly by 
throttling — that is by choking and shaking it — and partly (perhaps 
chiefly) by cutting its neck open on one side. No attempt was made to 
stun the mouse by striking at its skull, such blows ns I saw delivered 
being evidently intended to keep the mouse at bay until the Shrike 
could close with it and get it by the neck. 

While I was examining the mouse the Shrike began uttering a mewing 
cry among the pines. This seemed to be a remonstrance directed at me. 
I went to the spot and found the bird sitting low down amid dense pine 
foliage looking rather dumpy and unhappy. About an hour later I 
retmpned to the alders and examined the mouse again. As far as 1 could 
detect it had not been touched in my absence. I did not see the Shrike 
again. 

The next day at lo a. m., I visited the alder thicket but the mouse 
was gone. As there were no tracks in the snow beneath where it had 
hung I concluded tiiat the Shrike must have returned and removed it. — 
William Brkwstek, Cambridge^ Mass. 

The Carolina Wren in Winter in Mercer County, Pennsylvania. — On 
Jan. I, 1891, 1 shot a male Carolina Wren {Tkryotkorus ludovicianus) 
and observed another of the same species. For several weeks previously 
the ground had been covered with snow, which, however, was rapidly 
melting at this time. The bird was in full song and appeared not at all 
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incommoded hy the weather. So far as I know, this is the farthest north 
this species has been found in winter, at least in the Eastern States. 
Mr. Geo. B. Sennett informs me that he has never seen it or heard of its 
being seen in Crawford County, just north of Mercer, where he lived for 
a number of years. 

This note was published in the 'Ornithologist and Oologist* several 
years ago, but through a blunder on my part, the name "Bewick's Wren" 
was substituted for Carolina Wren. — F. LeRoy Homer, New Hamburgh 
Mercer Co.y Pa. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat in Maine. — In the autumn of 1893, — she 
believes it was during the month of September, — Mrs. William Senter, of 
Portland, found upon her lawn the mangled remains of a small bird. It 
had apparently been mouthed by a cat. Mrs. Senter cut off its head, legs, 
wings and tail, and preserved them. A few days ago, the relics were 
shown me. They were those of a Yellow-breasted Chat (Icferia virens) 
in full autumn plumage. Thus is a bird added to the Maine list— 
Nathan Clifford Brown, Portland, Maine. 

Nesting of the Red-bellied Nuthatch in Templeton, Mass. — On the 
morning of June 10, 1894, while walking through the woods with my 
nephew on the banks of Otter River ip Templeton, and having for an object 
anything new or interesting, with an especial Meaning* towards birds* 
nests, we came to an old stub about fifteen feet high. Following my 
usual custom in such cases I pounded vigorously to see if any one was 
'*at home." I was surprised to see a Red-bellied Nuthatch (^Sitta 
canadensis) fly from the stub and perch on a hemlock limb within six 
feet of my face and remain therefor some minutes, giving me abundant 
opportunity to positively identify her. 

I immediately climbed the stub and found a hole which, had I been as 
familiar with the breeding habits of the Nuthatch as I have since become, 
I would have recognized at once as belonging to this species. The lower 
half of the circumference of the hole was thickly smeared with pitch, 
which seemed such a strange circumstance that I tore that portion of the 
wood away whole and passed it carefully down to my nephew and we 
brought it home. I thought at first that the pitch must have dripped 
from some wounded limb overhead but there was none there, and the 
stub was perfectly dry and very much decayed; therefore it must have 
been brought there by the bird for some purpose doubtless well under- 
stood by her, but, so far as I can learn, to no one else. 

The hole was about 12 feet from the ground, on the side towards the 
river (north), and directly over the water where the river widens out into 
a shallow, weedy lake of perhaps twenty acres in extent. It was about 
i4 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, running down just inside the 
hard shell of the stub. The nest was simply a handfuU of what appears 
to be fine shreds of inner bark of the dead branch of some treet 
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and fine bark from weeds. There was no attempt at weaving, but Ihe 
depression was apparently shaped by the body of the bird. It was so 
loosely constructed that I was obliged to carry it home carefully in my 
hand for fear it would come to pieces. The nest contained three perfectly 
fresh eggs, agreeing with the description given by various authors of 
those of this Nuthatch ; also two young" birds apparently two days old and 
larger than young of the Red-bellied Nuthatch could possibly be at that 
age. What could the youngsters be? Surely not Nuthatches, and it did 
not seem possible that a Cowbird could gain access to the nest, even if 
she were disposed to try. The place and situation of the hole is just 
where we would expect to find the White-bellied Swallow breeding, and 
this led me to think that in some way the claims to the hole were some- 
what mixed between these two birds. 

I immediately wrote to Mr. William Brewster, and at his request sent 
him one of the young birds, which I had preserved in spirit, for examina- 
tion. Mr. Brewster writes: *'Your youngster is positively not a Caw- 
bird. It differs from my specimen of the latter (two days old) in having 
a much wider head and gape, a more depressed bill, shorter ttbise, and in 
many other essential respects. I have not been able to get at any 
young Swallows, but your bird looks to me like a young White-beHied 
Swallow, and I am very sure that is what it will turn out to be.*' 

At Mr. Brewster's suggestion I sent it to Mr. Frederic A. Lucas, who 
also kindly interested himself in the case, but failing to get a young 
Swallow for comparison, owing to the lateness of the season when the 
bird was sent to him, he was unable to positively identify it but expressed 
himself as very confident that it is a White-bellied Swallow. 

It would be interesting to know the exact relations between these two 
birds. The logical conclusion would seem to be that the Swallow was the 
first occupant and had succeeded in laying two eggs when she was routed 
or crowded out by the Nuthatch, who retained possession and uninten- 
tionally, perhaps, hatched the eggs of the Swallow while laying her own 
egfj«;, and the youngsters, either with or without the aid of their foster- 
mother, worked their way up through the loose material of the nest. 
Yet one is left to wonder which parent fed them, or if they were fed at 
all. — Charles E. Ingalls, East Templeton^ Mass. 

Notes from Raleigh, N C — Ammodramus lecontei. One female taken 
at Raleii^h by me, April 21, 1894, on the edge of a wet meadow. This is 
the first record for Raleigh, and we believe also for North Carolina. 

Ammodramus henslowi. One male taken by me April 21, 1894, within 
a few vards of where I killed the Lecontc's Sparrow ; and another April 
27, also a male, on the edge of a small stream. These are the second unH 
third records for Raleigh. 

Habia ludoviciana. One male taken by me May 4, 1894, at Raleigh. 

Empidonax pusillus trailli. One taken Sept. 21, 1893, a male, the 
third record for Raleigh. 
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Cistothorus stellaris. A male taken by me Sept. 2Ci, 1893, our second 
record for Raleigh. 

Quiscalus seneus. Two, a male and female, taken Nov. 14, 1893, our 
second record for Raleigh. 

Asio wilsonianus. A male taken Dec. 11, 1893, our second record for 
Raleigh. 

Charitonetta albeola. A female taken Dec. 6, 1893, our first satisfactory 
record for Raleigh. 

Nycticorax violaceus. An immature female taken June 25, 1S94, and 
an immature male July 14, both close to a small stream. These are our 
first Raleigh records. 

Clivicola riparia. A female taken Aug. 8, 1894, our second record for 
Raleigh.— C. S. Brimlby, Raleigh ^ N. C. 

Four Additions to the Birds of the Virginias. — Specimens of four 
species of birds not included in Rives's List are in existence, two of 
which were taken in Alexandria County, Virginia. Three of the ten 
specimens are in the National Museum Collection, one in that of my 
friend, Mr. E.J. Brown, and the others in my own. 

Acanthis linaria. Redpoll. — One specimen, taken by Dr. T. H. 
Bean at Ft. Runyon, Feb. 19, 1875 (N- M. Coll. No. 68645). 

Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni. Nelson's Sparrow. — One taken 
by C. Drexler in September, 1862 (N. M. Coll. No. 25905); another 
taken by E. J. Brown on Cobb*s Island, May 11, 1892 (E. J. B. Coll. No. 
228) ; and a third taken by myself on Four Mile Run Marsh, Sept. 18, 
1893 (W. P. Coll. No. 3266). 

Dendroica palmarum palmanim. Palm Warbler. — Probably a 
regular though rare migrant. I know of five specimens as follows: 
April 22, 1885, Roslyn (W. P. Coll. No. 1323); Sept. 18, 1887, Potomac 
Landing (VV. P. Coll. No. 1600) ; April 29, 1888, Roslyn, collected by C 
W. Richmond (N. M. Coll. No. 123549); Oct. 4, 1891, Ballston (W. P. 
Coll. 2833). This specimen has but one leg. Sept. 22, 1893, Four Mile 
Run, collected by E. J. Brown (W. P. Coll. No. 3281). These in con- 
nection with the following specimens, taken in Maryland near Wash- 
ington, would indicate that the birds occur regularly: May 11, 1881, 
Soldiers' Home, D. C, collected by L. M. McCormick (N. M. Coll. No. 
82477)-, ^^^y ^ ^^^ '^» 1889, Laurel, Maryland, collected by R. Ridgway 
(W. P. Coll. Nos. 2251,2252); May II, 1890, Riverside, Maryland, col- 
lected by C. W. Richmond (N. M. Coll. No. 123548). 

Helminthophaga bachmani. Bachman*s Warbler. — Examining 
recently the collection of Master P. Henry Aylett, of King William 
County, Virginia, I found a specimen of this bird. Unfortunately the 
collector failed to determine the sex and exact date. The specimen is 
undoubtedly a young male of the year and was collected near Aylett's as 
above, in August, 1892. This specimen agrees in most particulars with 
other males of this species, except that the black on the crown is more 
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restricted, and only visible on parting the feathers; the plumage is alto 
much brighter and fresher than in ten spring males with which it lias 
been compared. 

Back dark olive green, upper part of head and neck slate-gray, with a 
greenish tinge changing to olive-green on the sides of neck and ear- 
coverts. Forehead, lores and chin lemon-yellow, connected with similar 
color around eyes and extending along sides of throat to the shoulders. 
Yellow of forehead obscured by greenish, the lores by black. Throat 
and forepart of breast dull black. All black feathers tipped with pale 
greenish yellow, those on the throat being marked as follows. Baaes 
dusky-black, centers pale yellowish, then a band of darker dusky-black 
tipped with yellowish. Wings and tail as in adults but fresher. Breast 
lemon-yellow extending down the center nearly to the under tail-coverts, 
which are yellow at the base, the longer feathers as well as the abdomen 
being white; sides of breast greenish. Shoulders yellow as in adults, 
the middle wing-coverts edged with yellowish with dark centers. Three 
outer tail-feathers with white blotches on inner webs, the fourth showing 
some white on the edge and the fifth but a trace. Bill black above and 
near tip of lower mandible, the rest horny ; feet dark. As the specimen 
was moulting the feathers about the throat are scanty and the markings 
not well defined. The first three primaries are but half grown, they 
evidently being the last developed of the second flight feathers. When I 
first saw this specimen a single feather of the nestling plumage remained 
among the feathers of the head, and 1 have since found several others on 
the sides of the neck near the shoulders. They were very pale slatc- 
jjray, the one on the head having the margin well worn. — William 
Palmer, Washington ^ D. C. 

Irregular Abundance of Birds in the Breeding Seabon in Different 
Years at the Same Locality. — Several times of late my attention has 
been drawn quite forcibly to the fact that birds, or at least some species, 
are not entirely constant in their choice of a summer home, but vary the 
location of their breeding places to some extent from year to year. For 
this reason it does not seem safe to draw conclusions as to the abundance 
or rarity of a given species at a given place, from the experience of a 
single summer. As evidence of this, I may note the following discrep- 
ancies between my own observations and those of others. But for the 
fact that the terms 'abundant,' 'common,* 'quite common,' etc., are 
comparative and may not mean precisely the same to two persons, many 
more instances of this kind could, perhaps, be noted. In the following 
cases, however, it seems as if the only possible explanation was irregu- 
larity on the part of the birds themselves. 

In the 'Atlantic Monthly' for August, 1894, Mr. Frank Bolles writes of 
the Red-eyed Virco ( Vireo oliitaceus) in Cape Breton, as "not as numerous 
as in New Hampshire, but there were enough of them to keep up a 
running (ire of conversation from one end of the island to the other." 
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This was in the first two weeks of August, 1893. In Dr. Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr.*8, interesting paper on *Suninier Birds of the Bras d *Or 
Region of Cape Breton' (Auk, Vol. IV, p. 13) this species is included in 
the list, but nothing is said as to its abundance. Dr. Dwight*s observa- 
tions were made in the first half of August, 1886. Now my own experi- 
ence was very different, for in the nine days from June 4 to 12, 1S90, 
spent in Baddeck and vicinity, including excursions to St. Anne's Bay 
and Northeast Margaree, I found, as stated in 'The Auk' (Vol. VIII, p. 
164), not a single Red-eyed Vireo. 

Dr. Arthur P. Chadbourne spent the summer of 1887 in Waterville, 
N. H., and I was there during the last two weeks of June, this year. Dr. 
Chadbourne has kindly given me a copy of his field list, and on com- 
paring it with mine, I find quite a number of differences. Perhaps the 
most remarkable are these. In 1887 Dr. Chadbourne found about half a 
dozen Colaptes auratus there. This year I found none, and so familiar 
and noisy a bird could hardly have escaped my notice, had it been 
present. On the other hand I found Ammodramus sandwickensis savanna 
tolerably common, Clivicola riparia (one sizable colony), and several 
Turdus fuscescens<t which I heard singing whenever I walked down the 
road about sunset; but apparently none of these three species were 
present in 1887. Moreover, Dr. Chadbourne did not observe Dendroica 
maculosa there until after the middle of July, and those that he then 
found he took to be migrants, while seven years later I find them 
common birds in the Waterville Valley and, as it seemed to me, the 
commonest of the Warblers there. Vireo olivaceus was represented in 
1887 by only a single pair while in 1894 they were actually abundant. 
The woods were full of them. Dr. Chadbourne found Dendroica coro- 
nata common on mountain summits, but did not see them on the slopes 
or in the valley until July 30, whereas I found them in the latter part of 
June quite common all through this region, though commonest at the 
higher elevations. Zonotrickia albicollis also was apparently present in 
much greater force this year than in 1887. 

The causes of these irregularities are probably many and various, but 
the facts themselves struck me as interesting and perhaps too readily 
lost sight of in making generalizations. — Francis H. Allen, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 
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Parasites of Birds. 

To THE Editors of 'The Auk': — 

Dear Sirs: — An interesting note by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in the April 
number of *The Auk' suggests that other ornithologists might be interested 
in knowing where to find descriptions and figures of the parasites which 
occur upon birds. For the group of Mallophaga, which is the principal 
group of insects infesting birds, there is a very extensive and exhaustive 
monograph in French by Piaget entitled *Les Pediculines,' which, with 
supplement, covers practically everything that is known regarding syste- 
matic arrangement and descriptions of these parasites as well as of the 
suctorial parasites of mammals up to date of publication of the supple- 
ment, about seven years ago. A few papers by the same author and by 
Neumann have appeared since then and the writer has given a short 
account of the species affecting domestic animals, also describing some 
American species, in Bulletin Number 7, of the Division of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Of the earlier works on these parasites those of Nitzsch and Denny are 
important, the latter being in English and covering the species known to 
occur in Great Britain. This was published in 1842 and is, of course, 
deficient in regard to the recently described species. Another work, the 
'Epizoa,' by Geibel, in German, contains full accounts of the species 
known up to 1872, with colored plates for a large proportion of them, and 
is quite serviceable for the study of these parasites. The work by Piaget, 
however, is most essential. 

In regard to photographing these insects it has been my experience 
that it is a difHcult matter to get photographs which give distinct details 
of the minute parts, some of which are particularly necessary for the 
discrimination of the species, although the photographs will give a 
general outline and certain portions very distinctly. If the photograph 
is made with transmitted light certain portions, especially where the 
tissues are denser, will appear obscure, and most surface characters are 
lacking, and with reflected light it is impossible to get photographs from 
specimens in balsam, and if taken from unmounted specimens there is 
much diiBculty in getting the parts all into focus so as to secure a distinct 
outline as well as clear details of the surface markings. These parasites 
can be studied very nicely with a compound microscope with powers 
ranging from 50 diameters to 200 diameters, and if the specimens can be 
examined while alive some of the structures otherwise obscure are likely 
to be discovered. In preserving them it is well to put a number in 
alcohol in small vials with note giving name of host, and if the material 
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is abundant, to preserve some at once by mounting in Canada balsam 
upon glass slides for microscopic study. Suggestions in this line have 
been made in a recent article in the 'American Monthly Microscopical 
Journal.* 

Very respectfully, 

Herbert Osborn. 
Agricultural College^ AmeSy Iowa. 



Notes on the Steganopodes, and on Fossil Birds' Eggs. 

To THE Editors op 'The Auk* : — 

Dear Sirs: — Through the courtesy of the United States National 
Museum I have been permitted to examine their entire series of skeletons 
representing all the North American representatives of the Steganopodes. 
This material I have also compared with osteological preparations of 
steganopodous birds in my own collection, and with those from other 
parts of the world. My comparative studies of this remarkably fine 
series convinces me that this group, in so far as their skeletology seems 
to indicate, may be arrayed as a fairly natural Suborder of birds, for 
which the name Steganopodes may be retained. Upon again dividing 
them they would appear to fall into at least three superfamilies, and an 
entire taxonomical scheme, to include so far as the genera only, would 
stand as follows : — 



Suborder. Superfamilies. Families. Genera. 

Pclecanoidea 



Steganopodes- 



Pelecanidse. Pelecanus. 

Phalacrocoracidse. Phalacrocoran. 



AnhingidiC. Anhinga. 

Sulidse. Sula, 

Phafithontoidea PhaSthontidse. Pka'^tkon. 

Fregatoidea. Fregatidse. Fregata. 



In the 'Proceedings' of the Zoological Society of London for this year 
(1894, p. 160) I published a brief article *On the Affinites of the Stega- 
nopodes,* wherein there was set forth a classificatory scheme for this 
group, but unfortunately it contained an error that made it appear that 
the genera Pelecanus^ Phalacrocoran^ Anhinga^ and Sula all belonged to 
the family Pelecanida^ which of course is a proposition that would no^ 
be entertained for a moment by any thinking avian taxonomer. There 
are no better defined families anywhere in ornithology than the Pelicans, 
the Comorants, the Anhingas, and the Gannets. Of the Pelecanoidea, 
the two most closely related families are the Phalacrocoracids and the 
Anhing^dx. while the next most evident fact is the less close afilnity 
existing between the Comorants and the SuUdae. Pelecanus is an 
aberrant genus having varying relations with all the other three remain- 
ing families of the Pelecanoidea. From this last-named superfamily we 
are led to the PhaSthontoidea through the Sulidx, and especially through 

43 
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the great Elmilaril^ or n number of the skeletal clinrnclert. s.% seen in 
S*l» brtvisttri as compared with the corresponding ones of the genua 
PAaSlkon. 

Again, in some oeteological particulars Pkaltkom links the Slegaao- 
podes with the Longipennes on the one hand, and with the Tubinires on 
the other. There are many euggestive "gull characters" in the skeleton 
of Phailhonflavirostris, nnd even more that suggest to us the skeleton a« 
seen in Pufnus. 

Of the three supcrfamilies given in mj scheme nbove, the most unique 
and best defined one is the Fregatoidea. The pelvis in Pregala is more 
like the pelvis in Pknelbon than it is like that bone in any of [he other 
sieganopodous types, but the strnngest fact is the very close resemblance, 
both superficial and real, its skull has to the skull of a typical Albatross, — 
for example that oX Diomtdea albafrus. In my P. Z. S. article 1 
pointed out a number of these characters, but in another account not as 
yet published, I have written out a very full comparative description of 
the skeleton at Fregata which will appear in due courie. 

Passing now to another matter 1 would invite your attention t» 
another paper recently published by the present writer, and I refer lo my 
•Comparative Ofllogy of North American Birds' which appeared in the 
Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1893. On page 461 of that 
memoir 1 remark that 1 atn "not aware of the discovery of the eggs of 
any of the novr extinct forms of reptiles, either fossil or subfossil, and it 
U beyond all probability that ive will ever know what the eggs of Arch<r- 
opltryx, or any of the toothed birds of the Kansas Cretaceous Beds 
{Hesperai'Hii, Ichthyornis, and others), or, indeed, any of the smaller 
entincl types of Aves, looked like." This opinion I believe to be quite 
general, or at least it is by no means a well-known fact that specimens of 
fossil eggs of both reptiles and birds have been found and now exi»t in 
certain collections. I was among the number standing in ignorance ol 
that fact when I published my above-named memoir, but since then, 
through the kindness of Mr. F. A. Lucas of the U. S. Nntlonal Muteura, 
I have been shown in the palieontological collections of that institution, 
very perfect specimens of thoroughly fossiliied eggs of a small turtle, 
probably an Bmys, also fairly good specimens of fossilited birds' eggs 
{^Lams, or of some allied type?). 

All these specimens are from the Paris Basin, and were received from 
the distinguished French savanl, M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards. The 
birds' eggs, which Interest us here, consist of a. •ubfossilized, more 
or lest broken shell, of a dull gray color, which closely overlays the 
solid fossil infiltrated matter that fills up in each case the egg cavity. 
Those I examined show no evidence of markings of any kind on the 
surface of the shell, which is no more than what we would expect. With 
such kpecimcns as these before me. I can now easily believe that it lays 
quite within the range orpoitibllity for us someday to find In the Kanaas 
Crctaireous Beds fontilixeJ eggi of tJie extinct toothed birds above named. 
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Indeed, chat cretaceous formation, it would seem to me, would AtTord tho 
very best conditions for the preservation of such object. 

Captain Bendire has shown me a very beautiful specimen of a foimU 
egg of a turtle (Bmys) that he personally collected. It U from tho 
Cretaceous, and the fossilized remains of the turtle were found with It. lie 
also showed me a fine fossil bird's egg, probably a Sulat found 4a ft. 
below the surface of a guano deposit on the Island of Lobot de Tierriii, 
coast of Peru, and which has been estimated by the Peruvian sclentlstN to 
be a thousand years old. 

I reiterate my belief here that it is very likely that the eggN of nil 
the early ancestral types of birds were plain white and without 
markings of any kind. When I say this I do not mean to include of 
course the more immediate ancestral types of modern birds, though 
it is probable that many of them laid pure white eggs, but rather 
those avian or reptilo-avian forms belonging to still earlier geologic 
periods, as for example such a horizon as the one in which Uup^rofuii 
and its contemporaries are found, or perhaps even still a little later, us 
those of the early part of the Tertiary age. 

Very respectfully, 

R. W. SlIUrRLDT. 
TakomOy D. C, 

25 y»(r. '^94- 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Twelfth Congress of the American Ornithologistn' t'nion will Sur 
held at the American Museum of Natural lli»tory in New York City« 
beginning Monday, Nov. 12, 1894, with the meeting iA the Omncil Hftil 
the business meeting for the election of officers %n6 memf>rr« iifid th^ 
transaction of the usual routine business. Tuesday and following days 
will be given to public sessions for the rending and discussion tff tt4',UfniifU 
papers. Members intending to present papers are re<|iiesUd Ut dpfwurd 
the titles of their papers to the Secretary, Mr, John IL ffoge, t^iffiiutult 
Conn., prior to Nov, 7, in order to Ok;iHtate tlie prcfMiratfoft ff( il$€ pffn 
gram of papers to be read before the Congres*, 

Mr. Saml'el S, Rmoaim ff( UnddonfUidf Hew Jersey « lias juU 
published bis 'Reprint of tl>e North American Xot^logy, hy (it^if/K 
Ord.* annoam::ed some mofiihs since ^see Auk, Xl^ p. u/i) as in prefMk 
rztif^n. It (mm* zn octavo volume fff nenriy i/tpp pafe#« reiutin^ ithmti 
eqtially to rnzmmMU Mtt4 hirdi^ The work comes Ufff Uim Utf UiftmA 
review jn tf#e pre^^rtt nufn^mt of *The A«k/ 



^o/ff itml Stws. 



: CherrU 
displaying a 
entrrcd theei 



Mr. George K. Ciierrie, for tlic 1a«t six ye»r< connected wUh I 
MuKCu Nacional nt San Jose, Costa Rica, lins recently resigned from t 
service of the Costn Rican government and returned W tlie Uni 
States, AlmoKt immediately upon his arrivnl in New York he ' 
□Rered and accepted the position of ncsiitnnt in the Department of On 
tliology Bl the Field Columbian Museum in Chicago, of which Mr. C. 1 
Cory has recently been made Curator (see Auk, XI, p. 364). 

has made an enviable record for himself in Costa Ric 
energy and capacity for work rarely equallf 
mploy of the Costa Rica government as Itstaxidermiit. Soon, 1 
however, the authorities of the Mutcum, recognizing hii industry nnd 1 
abilities, placed him in sole chorge of the department of aoSlogy. Hit , 
interest in ornithology led him into (he field as n collector and explorer, 
with the result of bringing together a cotlection of tome 11,000 bird skins, 
besides many nests and eggs and several hundred specimens of maminaU. 
His explorntionn covered nearly the whole of the Costs Rican Republic. 
but the region immediately about San Josd, the Volcano of Irazii, Knd 
the southwest coast region were the areas receiving special attention. 
These explorations nddad between fifty and sixty species to the liat of 
Costa Rican birds, about twenty of which were new to science. He has 
published some of the results of bla ornithological work in various pre- 
liminary papers (see Auk, Vols. Vll-X. and Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus.. VoU. 
XiV-XVl), and various new species of mammals have been described 
from his material. Recent political changes in the country rendered 
the further prosecution of his work temporarily impracticable, but he haa 
by no means given up hope of again resuming it at some more favorable 
lime, and of publishing in detail the important facts he has gathered 
regarding the geographical distribution of the birds of Costa Rica, and 
the several well-marked life-areas into which the Republic is separable. 

Dh. Edgar A. Mearns. U. S. A., was detailed nearly thr< 
since toaccompany, as surgeon and naturalist, the International B 
Commission appointed to relocate and mark the boundary line betwetl 
Mexico and the United States. The Commission started from El P 
Texas, in March, 1891, and reached the Pacific Coast early in July, 1 
Dr. Mearns has thus had somewhat over two years in the field, travcri 
II line nearly one thousand miles in extent, across portions of countr/M 
arid that It was necessary ti) transport water for long distances for the u 
of the expedition. Opportunity wa' tlius afforded for collecting a 
ordinarily inaccessible to naturalists, and from which specimens will n 
often be obtainnbte in the future. With the aid of one regular 
and more or less casual help from other sources. Dr. Mearns has brougl 
together immense collections in various department!) of natural historj 
but particularly in mammalogy, ornithology, ethnology and botany, 
is therefore very gratifying to learn that he has been assigned to duly M 
Fori Myers, in the immediate vicinity of Washington, and hence within 
easy acceis to the libraries and collections of the U. S. National Museum 
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and Smithsonian Institution. This will give him all needed facilities for 
working up his large collections, which will doubtless be made the basis 
of elaborate reports upon the natural history of the region traversed by 
the Boundary Commission. 

On July 7, 1894, the steamship 'Miranda' sailed from New York for 
Greenland, having on board a large party of scientists and pleasure 
seekers, under the leadership of Dr. F. A. Cook, surgeon and ethnologist 
of the first Peary Expedition. It was the intention to visit Newfoundland 
and the Labrador coast and then proceed, if possible, as far northward as 
the Peary headquarters at McCormick Bay. 

But a series of mishaps befel the vessel, ending in her loss by striking 
a rock off West Greenland. The excursionists* as well as the ship's crew, 
were safely transferred to the fishing schooner *Rigel,' and after many 
discomforts safely reached New York. But everything in the way of 
outfit and supplies, together with large collections in various departments 
of natural history, and about 1000 photographs, went down with the ill- 
fated steamer. Among the naturalists of the party were L. L. Dyche, 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Kansas; £. A. McUhenny of 
Louisiana, and H. Travis of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Special attention had been given by them to birds and mammals, their 
combined collections numbering nearly 1000 specimens, forming one of 
the most important single collections ever made in Greenland. A special 
feature of the collection was a large series of the young, in various stages 
of growth, of the various species of both land and water birds met with. 
Had the expedition not been thus brought to an untimely close, the 
results would have been of great importance for ornithology. Although 
the naturalists of the party saved their note-books, the loss of the speci- 
mens is greatly to be deplored. 

It gives us pleasure to announce that Mr. D. G. Elliot, the well-known 
ornithologist and mammalogist, has been added to the scientific stafi" of 
the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago, he having recently been 
appointed Director of the Department of Zoology, and will soon enter ^ 
upon the duties of his ofl[ice. 

Mr. C. A. Babcock, Superintendent of Schools at Oil City, Penn., 
**has recently established a 'Bird Day' in the schools under his super- 
vision. The literary exercises of the occasion are similar to those that 
have characterized the observance of 'Arbor Day* for the last decade, the 
object being the preservation of American birds from the women who 
wear them and from the small boy." From Mr. Babcock himself we 
learn that the pupils of his schools study birds throughout the year, 
making original observations which become the subjects of compositions 
or of 'talks' in the schools. Bird Day is merely the occasion forgathering 
together the work of the year, with the addition of such statements from 
books as can be made in the allotted time. "The peculiarity of our 
Nature Study," he adds, "is that it consists of actual observation by the 
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pupil, and not in learning from books.'* Well would it be if the example 
here set could be followed generally by the schools throughout the 
country. Aside from the advantage to the pupil of the knowledge gained, 
no better bird protection could be devised. 

The fashion journals just at the present time are not altogether 
pleasant reading to bird lovers or to persons of refined or humane 
instincts; for it is too evident that the absurd craze for hat decorations 
composed of bird skins, either entire or in endless degrees of mutilation 
and disfigurement, is again rampant. Thus a no less respectable fashion 
journal than * Harper's Bazar,* in its issue of Aug. i8 last, in an article 
devoted to 'New Hats and Bonnets,* gives the following delectable 
information to its readers, without a word of protest or lament, under the 
subheading 'Birds and Wings.' **.... Blackbirds prevail, and are 
poised in pairs, with beaks meeting lovingly, their wings and tails 
pointing straight to give the shape of a large bow, and often resting on a 
still larger bow of Liberty satin ribbon of many loops. This happy 
arrangement is on the front of small bonnets, while large hats have a 
second pair [of birds] across the back, resting on loops or chouM of 
ribbon below the upturned brim. Single birds perch on the front edge 
of the brim of round hats, or nestle in the large ruche that surrounds the 
crown — the nestling or brooding bird is not considered so effective as 
the newly lighted bird with wings still in the air. The dear little black- 
birds have been touched with color by French milliners, who hesitate at 
nothing. They are given throat or breast of bluet blue, aubergine, or 
emerald green, and their raven wings are also covered on one side with 
these colors. Small bluebirds and others of pale yellow or pink arc 
givrk with jet along their slender wings and pointed beaks. Large choux 
made of feathers or stiff quills /o«r/re with jet are effective trimmings"! 

Other fashion journals not only give similar instructions to their 
patrons, but illustrate these wonderful effects with appropriate figures. 

On the other hand, it is refreshing to find evidence in *The Fashions* 
column of some of our metropolitan newspapers that not all women are 
devoid of sense and feeling in millinery matters. Thus in the New York 
•Evening Post' of recent date we find the following: "The fact is to be 
rej^retfully recorded that there is to be a rage for bird garnitures in 
millinery. Birds in groups or singly, and often their heads, wings, and 
breasts separately, form a decided feature of the season's very gay 
millinery. . . . Blackbirds, canaries, seagulls, swallows, and birds 
grotesquely dyed in various brilliant hues are seen on bonnets which 
look smaller than the decoration, so large are some of the victims to the 
brutal and perverted taste." 

Evidently there is still hard work ahead for the A. O. U. Committee 
on Bird Protection, for the Audubon Societies, and for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Societies, to meet this renewed attack upon bird life 
in the interest of the milliners' demand for 'bird garniture.' But more still 
can be done by the sensible women of the country individually, by not 
only refusing to wear such badges of barbarism, but by decrying the 
fashion as brutal and vulgar. 
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Broderipus, 234. 

Brown, Edward J., the Black Tern 
at Washington, 73; Dendroica 
striata in summer at Wash- 
ington, D. C, 79; bird notes 
from Virginia, 259. 
Brown, Nathan Clifford, the Yel- 
low-breasted Chat in Maine, 333. 
Bubo, 233. 

virginianus, 136. 

virginianus subarcticus, 268. 
Buceros, 234. 
Buchanga, 233, 234. 
BuII-finch, Black, 126. 
Bunting, Chestnut-collared, 217. 

Indigo, 32. 

Lark, 219. 

Lazuli, 306. 
Buphagus skua antarcticus, 282. 
Bush-Tit, Lead-colored, 218, 270. 
Butaster, 233. 
Buteo albicaudatus, 48. 

albicaudatus sennetti, 48. 

borealis, 136, 267,302. 

boreal is calurus, 267. 

latissimus, 136. 

lineatus, 197, 270. 

swainsoni, 267, 302. 
Buthraupis cseruleigularis, 169. 
Buzzard, Turkey, 250. 



Cacabis chucor, 70. 
Cacatua, 233. 
Cacomantis, 233. 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 219. 
Calcarius lapponicus, 180, 249. 

ornatus, 217. 
Calidris arenaria, 122, 183, 225. 
Callipepla elegans, 66. 

elegans bcnsoni, 66. 

gambeli, 68, 128. 

squamata, 221. 
Caloenas, 233. 
Calornis, 233. 
Campbird, 304. 
Campephilus imperialis, 66. 
Camprobber. 304. 
Camptolaimus labradorius, 4-12, 

176. 
Camp3'lorhynchus, 48. 
Capercailzie, 70, 71. 
Caprimulgus, 234. 

macromystax, 48. 

vociferus macromystax, 48. 
Cardinal, loi, 139, 222. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 139. 
Carpodacus cassini, 269. 

44 



Carpodacus frontalis, 255, 260. 

purpureus, i, 182. 
Carpophaga, 233. 
senea, 239. 
Cashew-bird, 127. 
Catbird, 140, 307. 

Cathartes aura, 124, 136, 267, 302. 
Catharus melpomene clarus, 245. 
Cedar-bird, 139. 

Centrocercus urophasianus, 302. 
Centrococcyx, 234. 
Centurus radiolatus, 124. 
Ceophlceus pileatus, 137. 
Certhia familiaris, 244. 

familiaris montana, 270, 307. 
Certhiola, 143. 
Ceryle alcyon, 136, 220, 303. 

torquata, 177. 
Ceyx, 236. 

argentata, 237. 
cyanopectus, 237. 
melanura, 237. 
Chsetura, 233. 

pelagica, 137. 
Chalcococcyx, 233. 
Chalcophaps, 233. 
Chalcostetha, 233. 
Chapman, Frank M., remarks on 
the origin of bird migration, 12: 
notice of his *Notes on Birds and 
Mammals observed near Trin- 
idad, Cuba,* 67; notice of his 
second trip to the Island of 
Trinidad, 90; ornithological 
lectures at the Museum of Natural 
History, 90; notice of his 'Birds 
of the island of Trinidad,' 173. 
Charadrius dominicus, 75. 

squatarola, 123, 183, 225. 
Charitonetta albeola, 84, 333. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 70, 140,331. 
'Check-List of North American 
Birds,* proposed new edition of, 

87. 

Chelidon erythrogastra, 139, 222, 

306. 
Cherrie, Geo. K., notice of his 
'Exploraciones zoologicas efectu- 
adas en la parte meridional de 
Costa Rica,* 245. 
Chickadee, Carolina, 134, 135, 140. 
Columbian, 47. 
Hudsonian, 81. 
Mountain, 270, 308. 
Plumbeous, 261. 
Long-tailed, 270, 308. 
Chicken, Prairie, 68. 
Chim-chim, 127. 
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Chionis minor, 282. 

Chloropsis, 234. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 

222, 306. 
Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, 51. 

minor, 125. 

texensis, 51. 

virginianus, 137. 

virginianus henr^ri, 268, 303. 
Chrysococcyx, 233. 
Chrysocolaptes, 234. 

xanthocephalus, 239. 
Chr^rsotis canifrons, 174. 
Cinclus mexicanus, 69, 258, 269, 

307- 
Cinnyris, 236. 

Circus hudsonius, 136, 267, 302. 

Cifticola, 238. 

cisticola, 238. 

exilis, 238. 
Cistothorus griseus, 47. 

palustris, 80, 140. 

stellaris, 333. 
Cittocincla, 235. 

Clark, Hubert Lvman, high plu- 
mage in the Ptarmigan, 177. 
Climacteris, 233. 
Clivicola riparia, 306, 333, 335. 
Coale, Henry K., ornithological 
notes on a flying trip through 
Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Texas, 215. 
Coccothraustes vespertinus mon- 

tarfus, 269. 
Coccyzus americanus, 70, 124, 136. 

erythrophthalmus, 69, 183. 

minor, 124. 
Cockatoo, 239. 
Cocoa-bird, 126. 
Cflblit(ena clemencia;, 327. 
Cocreba cairulea. 142, 144. 

cyanea, 142, 144. 

flaveola, 119, 127. 
Colaptes auratus, 137,334- 

cafer, 268, 303. 
Colinus virginianus, 68, 69, 123, 
129, 136. 

virginianus cubanus, 324. 

viri^inianus floridanus, 324. 
CoIIocalia, 236. 
Coluniba erythrothorax, 61. 

fasciata, 267. 

leucocephala, 123. 

taczanowskii, 170. 
Colunibii^allina passerina, 47, 123. 

pa!<scrina terrestris, 47, 4S. 
Colvtnhiis (h)ininiccnsis. 119. 



Compsothlypis americana, 14, 139. 
Congress on Ornithology, in Chi- 
cago, 89. 
Contopus borealis, 268, 304. 

richardsonii, 268, 3CK4. 

virens, 137. 
Conuropsis, 49. 

carolinensis, 49. 
Conurus, 49. 

carolinensis, 49. 
Cooke, W. W., ten new birds for 

Colorado, 182. 
Cdoper Ornithological Club, 89. 
Coot, American, 84. 

Bald-head, 122. 

Red-head, 122. 

White-head, 122. 
Copsychus, 233. 
Corethura, 317. 

elegans, 243. 

reichenovi, 243. 
Cormorant, Brandt's, 97. 

Common, 21. 

Double-crested, 18-25, 175. 
Corone, 233. 
Corvus, 235. 

americanus, 138, 305. 

americanus caurinus, 50. 

caurinus, 50. 

corax, 244. 

corax principalis, 137, 13S. 

corax sinuatus, 138, 269. 

ossifragus, 13S. 
Coturnicops, 242, 317. 
Cowbird, 138, 305. 
Cox, Ulysses O.. description of a 
new species of Pipilo from Mount 
Orizaba, Mexico, 161. 
Crab-catcher, 121. 
Crake, 173. 
Crane, 121. 

Little Brown, 1S3, 248, 324. 

Sandhill, 68, 248, 324. 

Whooping, 242, 248. 
Craniorrhinus, 234. 
Creciscus, 242. 
Creeper, Brown, 38. 

Rocky Mountain, 270. 307. 
Crossbill, American, 38. 

American Red, 30^. 

Red, 182. 

White-winged, 108. 
Crotophaga ani, 124. 
Crow. 69, 13S, 228, 231. 

American, 305. 

Clarke's, 269, 327. 

Fish. 13S. 
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Crow, John, 124. 

Crymophilus fulicarius, 7^, 181, 

225, 227. 
Cryptolopha, 233. 
Cuckoo, 70, 234. 

Asiatic, 335. 

Black-billed, 69, 183. 

Ground, 164. 

Yellow-billed, 136. 
Cuculus canorus telephonus, 335. 
Culicicapa, 233. 
Cupidonia cupido, 68. 
Curlew, Eskimo, 75, 76. 

Long-billed, 302. 
Curtis, Charles P., Jr., the Double- 
crested Cormorant, 175. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 260, 

269. 
Cjanocitta cristata, 137. 

cristata florincola, 70. 

stelleri macrolopha, 217,268. 

stelleri annectens, 304. 
C^^anomyas, 236. 
Cyclopsitta, 234. 
Cypselus phcenicobius, 125. 



Dafila acuta, 84. 

Dapper, Diving, 119. 

Dasycrotopha, 233, 234. 

Dasylophus, 233, 234. 

Davis, William F., Staten Island 

Crows and their roosts, 228. 
Delaware Valley Ornithological 

Club, 191. 
Dendragapus obscurus, 267, 302. 
Dendrobiastes, 233. 
Dendra'ca carbonata, 244. 
Dendroica aestiva, 140, 307. 

aestiva sonorana, 218. 

auduboni, 218, 269, 307. 

cJErulea, 163. 

c^erulescens, 1S2, 183, 260. 

coronata, 335. 

discolor, 140. 

kirtlandi, 258. 

maculosa, 142, 144, 335. 

palmarum, 181. 

palmarum palmarum, 333. 

pensylvanica, 182. 

petechia, 127. 

petechia flaviceps, 67. 

petechia gundlachi, 67. 

striata, 79. 

tigrina, 1^0, 142, 143, 144. 

townsendi, 269. 

vigorsii, 14, 15, 140. 
Dic;eum, 236. 



Dickcissel, 34, 35, 126. 
Dicrurus, 234. 
Diomedea exulans, 282. 
Dionne, C. £., an abundance of 
Murres in the environs of 
Quebec, 175. 
Dipper, American, 269, 307. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 180, 305. 

oryzivorus albinucha, 48. 
Dove, Ground, 123. 

Mourning, 136, 220, 267, 302. 
Pea, 123. 
Dryobates boreal is, 137. 
pubescens, 137, 
pubescens orececus, 268, 303. 
scalaris lucasanus, 178. 
villosus, 136. 

villosushyloscopus, 268,303. 
Dryococcyx, 233, 234. 
Duck, Blue Mountain, 119. 
Buffle-head, 84. 
Labrador, 4-12, 175. 
Long-tailed 12. 
Pied, 6. 
Pin-tail, 84. 
Shoveller, 84. 
Wood. 135. 
Dutcher, William, the Labrador 
Duck — another specimen, with 
additional data respecting extant 
specimens, 4; in re Dutcher on 
the Labrador Duck, 175; the 
Labrador Duck, an overlooked 
specimen and record, 176. 



Eagle, Bald, 69, 136. 

Golden, 69, 77, 267, 303. 
Ectopistes migratorius, 70. 
Edoliisoma, 234. 

Edson, John W., the Parasitic 
Jaeger at Bellingham Bay, Wash- 
ington, 73. 
Eider, American, 223, 226. 

King, 103, 223. 
Elainea cotta, 126. 
Elanus, 233. 

Elliot, D. G., notice of his Mono- 
graph of the Pittidse, Part I, 62; 
Part II, 173; Part III, 243. 
Emberiza ciopsis ijimae, 170. 
Empidonax acadicus, 82, 137, 259. 

flaviventris, 78, 82. 

hammondi, 304. 

minimus, 304. 

obscurus, 268. 

pusillus, 66. 

pusillus trailli, 322. 
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Empidonax wrightii, 304. 
Engyptila, 61. 

albifrons, 50, 61. 

jamaicensis, 123. 
Ereunetes occidentalis, 325, 

pusillus, 325. 
Erythropsitta, 234. 
Eucichla guaiana, 243. 

gurneyi, 62. 

schwaneri, 62. 
Eudynamis, 234. 
Euetheia bicolor, 126. 
Eugenes fulgens, 326. 
Eumyas, 233. 
Euphonia Jamaica, 127. 
Euptilotis neoxenus, 66. 
Eur^rgtomus, 233. 
Euryzona, 317. 
Excalfactoria, 233. 



Falco, 234. 

columbarius, 246, 267. 
mexicanus, 267. 
richardsoniif 267, 302. 
sparverius, 136, 268, 303. 
Falcon, Prairie, 267. 
Fannin, John, the Canada Goose 
and Osprey laying in the same 
nest, 322. 
Field, George W., notes on birds 
of Port Henderson, Jamaica, 
West Indies, 117. 
Finch, California House, 255. 
Cassin's Purple, 269. 
Crimson-fronted House, 218. 
House, 216, 220, 260. 
Lark, 222. 
Lincoln's. 218. 
Pine, 269. 
Puiple, I, 38. 
Fisher, A. K., the capture of 
Basil inua Icucotis in southern 
Arizona, 325; occurrence of 
Aphelocoma cyanoiis in western 
Texas, 327. 
Flicker, 103, 137. 

Red-shafted, 268, 303. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 82, 137, 259. 
Crested, 137. 
Hammond's, 304. 
Least, 257, 394. 
Olive-sided, 268, 304. 
Traill's, 66. 
Vermilion, 218, 220. 
Wright's, 268, 304. 
Yellow-bellied, 78, 82, no. 
Formicarius analis, 170. 



Formicarius nigricapillus, 170. 

nigrifrons glaucopectus, 170. 
Fregata aquila, 77, 85, 120. 
Fulica americana, 84, 122. 
Fuligula labradorica, 176. 



Galboscoptes carolinensis, 140, 

307- 
Gallinago delicata, 301. 

Gallinula galeata, 122, 163, 242. 

garmani, 242. 

sandwichensis, 242. 
Gallinule, Purple, 242. 
Gallus, 233 
Ganlin, Blue, 121. 

White, 121. 
Garefowl, 191. 

Garman, H., notice of his list of 
the vertebrate animals of Ken- 
tucky, 244. 
Gault, B. T., Kirtland's Warbler in 

northeastern Illinois, 258. 
Gelochelidon nilotica, 259. 
Geocichia, 233. 
Geococcyx californianus, 268. 
Geopelia, 233. 
Geothlypis, 174. 

macgillivrayi, 269, 307. 

trichas, 140. 

trichas melanops,67. 

trichas occidentalis, 307. 
Geotrygon mystacea, 246. 
Gie-me-a-bit, 125. 
Glaucidium cobanense, 43. 

fisheri, 41, 43. 

gnoma, 268. 
Glaucionetta, 176. 

clangula americana, 226. 
Glossoptila campestris. 144. 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 109, 140. 
Golden-eye, 176, 226, 260. 
Goldfinch, 139, 215. 

American, 305. 

Arizona, 218. 
Goose, Canada, 84, 102, 215, 226, 

302, 322. 
Goshawk, American, 267, 302. 
Grackle, Bronzed, 244. 

Purple, 138, 244. 

Rusty, 24"*'. 
Gracula, 233. 
Grass-bird, 126. 
Grass-quit, 126. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 269, 306. 

Blue, 34, 109. 

Cardinal, 215. 

Evening, i, 106, 108, 248. 
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Grosbeak, Pine, i, 69, 70, 108, 305. 

Rose-breasted, 27, 29. 

Western Evening, 108, 269. 
Grouse, Dusky, 267, 302. 

Prairie Sharp-tailed, 302. 

Red, 174. 

Ruffed, 69, 71, 136, 302. 

Sage, 302. 
Grus canadensis, 183, 324. 

lilfordi, 243. 

mexicana, 324. 
Guara alba, 121. 

rubra, 121, 324. 
Guillemot, Pigeon, 96. 
Gull, American Herring, 73, 84. 

Bonaparte*s, 182. 

Heermann*s, 95, 97. 

Herring, 215. 

Western, 95, 97, 301. 



Habia ludoviciana, 332. 

melanocephala, 269, 306. 
Halcyon, 236. 

chloris, 237. 

coromanda, 237. 

gularis, 237. 
Halixetus, 233. 

leucoccphalus, 136. 
Haliaster, 233. 
Hapalocercus fulviceps, 66. 
Harpactes, 233. 
Harporhvnchus palmeri, 219. 

rufus, 69, 140. 
Hawk, Broad-winged, 136. 

Cooper's, 136, 208, 2^1, 267. 

Fish, 84. 

Marsh, 136, 267, 302. 

Pigeon, 267. 

Red-shouldered, 197, 270. 

Red-tailed, ids, 136, 267. 

Sennett's White-tailed, 48. 

Sharp-shinned, 136, 267,302. 

Sparrow, 136, 268, 302. 

Swainson*8, 267, 302. 

Western Red-tail, 267, 302. 

Hazard, R. G., breeding habits of 

the King Penguin {Aptenodyte$ 

longirostris) 1 280. 

Heleodytes affinis, 48, 210, 2x1, 212. 

brunneicapillus, 48, 211. 

brunneicapillus bryanti, 212. 
Helminthophila bachmani, 333. 

celata, 269, 307. 

celata lutescens, 220. 

chrysoptera, 83. 

lawVencii, 259. 

leucobronchialis, 79. 



Helminthophila lucise, 217. 

peregrina, 83. 

pinus, 259, 260. 
Helmitherus vermivorus, 222. 
Hemiphaga, 233. 
Hemiprocne zonaris, 125. 
Hen, Attwater*s Prairie, 46, 130. 

Clucking, 122. 

Heath, ^. 

Mangro', 122. 

Southern Prairie, 130. 
Henicorhina pittieri, 245. 
Henshaw, H. W., an ingenious pair 

of House Finches, 255. 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, 183. 

Great Blue, 135, 302. 

Green, 136. 

Night, 136. 

Snowy, 183. 

Yellow-crowned Night, 177. 
Hesperocichla nsevia, 258, 260. 
Hierococcyx, 233. 
Himantopus mexicanus, 122. 
Hine, Jane L., observations on 
the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 

253- 
Hirundo, 236. 

Histrionicus histriontcus, 69, 323. . 

Homer, F. LeRoy, the Carolina 

Wren in winter in Mercer 

County, Pennsylvania, 330. 

Homoptila, 61. 

brachyptera, 62. 

reichenbachi, 61. 

verreauxi, 62. 
Honey-sucker, 142. 
Hornbill, 235. 
Howell, Arthur H., notes on some 

Long Island Birds, 82. 
Hummer, 125. 
Hummingbird, 137, 244. 

Bee, 126. 

Broad-tailed, 268. 

Calliope, 304. 

Ruby-throated, 253. 
Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 

74. 163. 
Hyloterpe, 234. 
Hypothymis, 236. 



Ianthcenas, 233. 
Ibis, Scarlet, 324. 
Icteria virens, 140, 331. 
Icterus bullocki, 305. 

cucuUatus nelsoni, 220. 

gularis yucatanensis, 51. 

leucopterjx, ia6. 
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Icterus parisonim, 327. 
spuriusi 138. 

Ingalle, Chas. E.. nesting of the 
Red-bellied Nuthatch in Temple- 
ton, Mass., 331. 

lole, 236. 

lonornis, 242. 

Irena, 235. 

}ACK-SP ARROW, 1 26. 
aeger. Parasitic, 96. 

Pomarine, 9iS, 97. 
Jay, Arizona, 220. 

Black-headed, 304. 

Blue, loi, 103. 137, 260. 

California, 220. 

Long-crested, 217, 268. 

Pifion, 260, 269 

Rocky-mountain, 268, 304. 

Woodhouse's, 268. 
John-che-wit, 127. 
Jouy, Pierre Louis, notice of his 
paper on birds of Central Mexico, 
245 ; obituary notice of, 262. 
Junco annectens, 216, 217, 269, 306. 

caniceps, 217, 269. 

hyemalis, 188, 217. 

hyemalis pinosus, 47, 265, 
'266. 

hyemalis shufeldti, 269, 306. 

hyemalis thurberi, 217. 

pinosus, 47, 266. 
Junco. 182, 215, 216. 

Gray-headed, 269. 

Pink-bided, 269, 306. 

Point Pinos, 47, 265. 

Shufeldt*8, 269, 306. 

Slate-colored, 30, 215. 

Kelloug, V. L., notes on Kansas 
Birds, 260. 

Kennard, Fred. H., the habits and 
individualities of the Red- 
shouldered Hawk {Bnieo line' 
atus) in the vicinity of Brookline, 
Mass., 197; the young of the 
Red-shouldered liawk (^Buteo 
lineaius)^ 270. 

Killdeer, 30, 102, 302. 

Kimcoll, F. II., change of habits in 
our native birds, 261. 

Kingbird, 135, 137, 304. 
Gray, 178. 

Kingfisher, 136. 

Belted, 96, 303. 
Rint^ed, 177. 

Kinglet, Ruby-crowned, 308. 



Kinglet, Western Golden-crowned, 

308. 
Knowlton, F. H., see Richmond, 

Chas. W. 
Kohn, Gustave, Missouri Titlark 

in Louisiana, 181. 

Lagopus alleni, 177. 

lagopus, 177. 

rupestris, 194. 

scoticus, 177. 
Lalage, 2«. 

Lampornis mango, 125. 
Lanius, 233. 

. borealis, 329. 

ludovicianus, 70, 139. 

ludovicianus excubitorides, 

307- 
Lark, Desert Homed, 304. 

Homed, 215, 317, 244. 
Prairie Horned, 105, 106, 
107, 326. 
Lams argentatus smithsonianus, 
68, 73, 84. 
atricilla. 120. 
californicus, 301. 
Philadelphia, 182. 
Lawrence, R. H., the California 
Vulture in the San Gabriel 
Range, 76; the Western Winter 
Wren in southern California, iSi. 
Lepidogrammus, 233, 234. 
Leptoptila, 61. 

albifrons, 61, 62. 
brachyptera, 50, 61, 62. 
erythrothorax, 61. 
fulviventris, 62. 
jamaicensis, 61. 
Limnogeranus, 242. 
Limnopardalus rytirhynchus, 243. 

vigilantis, 243. 
Limosa hx'mastica, 163. 
Livermore, J., the Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron in Rhode Island, 
177. 
Lock wood, Rev. Samuel, obituarv 

notice of, 189. 
LocustcUa. 233. 

hondoenHis, 170. 
Loggerhead, 124. 
Longspur, Lapland, 180. 
Loomis, Leverett M., a further 
review of the Avian Fauna of 
Chester Co., South Carolina, 
26, 94; the Bobolink on the 
coast of South Carolina, 355 ; 
Point Pinos Junco {yunco kyema^ 
lis pin0SHs)t 265. 
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Loon, 69,. 

Lophotriccus subcristatus, 66. 
Lophotriorchis, 233. 
Loriciilus, 234, 235. 

chrisonotus, 235. 
hartlaubii, 235. 
niindorensis, 235. 
philippensis, 235. 
regulus, 235. 
siquijorensis, 235. 
worcesteri, 235. 
Lowe, Willoughby P., a list of the 
birds of the Wet Mountains, 
Huerfano County, Colorado, 266; 
the Scarlet Ibis (^Guara rubra) 
in Colorado, 324. 
Loxia curvirostra, 244. 

curvi rostra minor, 305. 
Loxigilla violacea, 126. 
Lucas, Frederick A., the tongue of 

the Cape May Warbler, 141. 
Lyncornis, 233. 



Mackay, George H., habits of the 
Double-crested Cormorant {Pha- 
tacrocorax dilophus) in Rhode 
Island, 18; further news of the 
Gull 'Dick,* 73; the 1893 migra- 
tion of Charadrius dominicus 
and Nnmenius borealis in Massa- 
chusetts, 75 ; stray notes from 
Massachusetts, 84; correction, 
175 ; notes on certain Water- 
Birds in Massachusetts, 223; the 
Northern Phalarope — a correc- 
tion, 324. 

Macronus, 234. 

Macropteryx, 233. 

Macropygia, 235. 

Macrorhamphus griseus, 122. 

Magpie, American, 268, 304. 
Black-billed, 216. 

Mallard, 102, 104, 301. 

Martin, Purple, 139. 

Matthews, R. S., ,Baird*s Sandpiper 
near Washington, D. C, 325. 

May-bird, 124. 

Mcllwraith, Thomas, notice of a 
new edition of his 'Birds of 
Ontario,' 190, 240. 

Meadowlark, 35, 102, 103. 138, 215, 

305- 
Western, 70. 

Mcarns, E. A., explorations by, 341. 

Meatbird, 304. 

Meathawk, 304. 



Megalurus, 238. 

palustris, 238. 
ruficeps, 238. 
Megapodius, 233, 234. 
Megascops asio, 136. 

asio aikeni, 46, 47. 
asio kennicottii, 49. 
asio macfarlanei, 47. 
asio maxwellis, 268. 
asio saturatus, 49. 
ilammeola, 77. 
pino6us,39. 
ridgwayi, 40. 
Melanerpes torquatus, 260, 268, 303. 
Melanopitta, 238. 

sordidus, 238. 
steerii, 238. 
Meleagris gallopavo, 69. 
Mellisuga minima, 126. 
Melopelia leucoptera, 123. 
Melospiza fasciata, 139. 

fasciata mexicana, 67. 
fasciata montana, 216, 306. 
lincolni, 50, 181, 306. 
lincolni striata, 50. 
Mergfanscr serrator, 225, 301. 
Merganser, Red-breasted, 183, 225. 

260, 301. 
Mergus serrator, 183. 
Merlin, Richardson's, 267, 303. 
Merops, 236. 

bicolor, 237. 
philippinus, 237. 
Merriam, C. Hart, the Water Ouzel 
in the Coast Range south of 
Monterey, California, 258. 
Merula, 233. 

migratoria, 140. 
migratoria propinqua, 216, 
270, 308. 
Microhierax, 233. 
Micropus, 233. 

melanoleucus, 268. 
Middendorff, Dr. Alexander Theo- 
dor von, obituary notice of, 264. 
Miller, Gerrit S., Jr., the Plumbe- 
ous Vireo in Central New York, 
79 ; the Ground Cuckoo of Andros 
Island, 164; Dryobates scalaris 
lucasanus in San Diego County, 
California, 178. 
Miller, Olive Thome, popular vs< 
scientific ornithology, 85; notice 
of her *A Bird-lover in the 
West,* 243. 
Milvulus forficatus, 222. 
Mimus hillii, 119, 127. 
Orpheus, 127. 
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Mimu8polyglotto8,69, 134, 220, 258. 
Minor ornithological publications, 

67. 
Mirafra, 233. 
Mitchell, Robert H., capture of 

Clarke'8 Nutcracker in Crittenden 

County, Arkansas, 327. 
Mixornis, 235. 
Mniotilta varia, 139. 
Mockingbird, 34, 104, 140, 222, 258. 
Molothrus ater, 138, 305. 
Monticola, 233. 
Morris, Robert O., rare visitants 

to the Connecticut Valley in 

1893, 'S'- 
Motacilla, 233. 
Mulleripicus, 234. 
Munia, 235. 

Murre, California, 95, 96, 97. 
Murrelet, Marbled, 96,97. 
Muscicapa, 233. 
Myadestes townsendi, 217, 270. 
Myiarchus crinitus, 137. 
inquietus, 66, 67. 
stolidus, 126. 
yucatanensis, 71, 168. 
Myristicivora, 233. 
Myrmelastes lawrencii, 171. 



Nkhrling, Henry, notice of his 
'Our Native Birds of Song and 
Beauty,' 166. 
Nelson, E. W., and T. S. Palmer, 
descriptions of five new birds 
from Mexico, 39. 
Newton, A., notice of his 'Diction- 
ary of Birds,* Part II, 56. 
Nighthawk, 137. 

Western, 268, 303. 
Nightingale, 127. 

English, 127. 
French, 127. 
Spanish, 127. 
Ninox, 236. 

lugubris, 236. 
philippensis, 236. 
Nonpareil, 222. 

Norton, A. H., XanthocephalH$ 
xanthocephalus and Spiza ameri- 
cana in Maine, 78. 
Nucifraga caryocatactes, 179. 

Columbiana, 179, 305, 327. 
multiguttata, 179. 
multipunctata, 179. 
Numenius borealis, 75. 
longiroKtris, 302. 
Nutcracker, Clarke'-, 260, 305. 327. 



Nuthatch, Brown-headed, loi. 
Pygmy, 270. 
Red-breasted, 38, 270. 307, 

331- 
Slender-billed, 270, 307. 
Nyctala acadica, 77, 183. 
Nyctea nyctea, 183. 
Nyctibius jamaicensis, 125. 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 121, 
122, 136, 183. 
violaceus, 121, 177, 333. 



OcEANODROMA markhaml, 170. 

melania, 169, 170. 

townsendi, 169, 170, 321. 
Ogilvie-Grant, W. R., notice of his 
'Catalogue of the Game Birds 
in the British Museum,* 171. 
Oidemia deglandi, 183. 
Old-squaw, iii. 
Olor columbianus, 74. 
Oreortyx pictus, 68, 193, 194, 195. 

pictus plumiferus, 195. 
Oriole, Baltimore, no, 215. 

Bullock's, 305. 

Orchard, 138. 

Scott*8, 327. 
Oriolus, 234. 

Oroscoptes montanus, 307. 
Orthotomus, 236. 
Ortygometra, 317. 
Ortygops, 242,317. 
Osmotreron, 236, 237. 

vernans, 237. 
Osprey, 136, 322. 

American, 303, 320. 
Otocoris alpestris arenicola, 217, 
244, 304. 

alpestris lucolxma, 244. 

alpestris pallida, 16S. 

alpestris praticola, 326. 

alpestris rubea, 168, 219. 
Ouzel, Water, 258. 
Ovenbird, 91, 134, 140. 
Owl, Aiken's Screech, 46. 

American Barn, 320. 

Barn, 253. 

Flammulated, 78. 

Great-horned, 136. 

Horned, 217. 

Long-eared, 303. 

MacFarlane's Screech, 47. 

Pyg»Tiy» 268. 

Rocky Mountain Screech, 

268. 
Saw-whet, 77, 183. 
Screech. 124. 136. 261. 
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Owl, Short-eared, 38, 136. 

Snowy, 69, 100, 106, 107, 183. 

Western Horned, 268. 

White, 124. 
Oxycerca, 235. 



Padda, 233. 

Palmer, T. S., see Nelson, E. W. 

Palmer, William, plumages of the 
young Hooded Warbler, 282 ; 
four additions to the birds of the 
Virginias, 333; the Ruff and 
Western Sandpiper near Wash- 
ington, D. C., 325; an Asiatic 
Cuckoo on the Prybilof Islands, 
Alaska, 325. 

Palmer, E. D., capture of another 
Flammulated Owl in California, 
78. 

Pandion, 233. 

haliaStus carolinensis, 84, 

136, 303- 
Panyptila cayennensis, 171. 

Parrot, Racquet-tailed, 239. 

Partridge, Chukor, 70. 

Common, 129. 

Gambel's, 128. 

Plumed, loi. 
Parula, 133. 
Parus, 235. 

atricapillus septentrionalis, 
270, 308. 

bicolor, 140. 

carolinensis, 140. 

carolinensis agilis, 261. 

gambeli, 270, 308. 

hudsonicus columbianus, 47. 

hudsonicus evura, 49. 

hudsonicus ungava, 49. 

inornatUB griseus, 270. 
Passer, 233. 
Passerina amoena, 222, 306. 

ciris, 222. 

cyanea, 139. 
Patoo, 125. 

Pavoncella pugnax, 325. 
Pediocstes phasianellus, 68. 

phasianellus campestris, 302. 

phasianellus columbianus, 
68. 
Pelargopsis, 234. 
Pelecanus fuscus, 85. 
Pelican, Brown, 85. 
Penelopides, 234. 

affinis, 236. 

basilanica, 236. 

manillse, 23a 

15 



Penelopides mindorensis, 236. 

panini, 235. 

samarensis, 236. 
Penguin, King, 280. 
Pericrocotus, 234. 
Pernis, 233, 234. 
Perisoreus canadensis capitalis, 268, 

304- 
Perissoglossa, 140, 144. 

Petchary, 126. 

Petrel, Black-capped, 241. 

Jamaican, 119. 

Storm, 169. 

Townsend's, 322. 

Wilson's, 101. 
Petrochelidon fulva, 127. 

lunifrons, 130, 3oiS. 
Peucsea notostica, 67. 

ruficeps boucardi, 221. 
Pewee, 137. 

Black, 218. 

Western Wood, 268, 304. 
Phainopepla nitens, 219. 
Phabotreron, 236. 

amethystina, 237. 
Phalacrocorax carbo, 21, 163. 

dilophus, 18. 
Phalsnoptilus nuttalli, 268. 
Phalaridion, 317. 

Phalarope, Northern, 27, 29, 96, 
no, 227, 250,302, 324. 

Red, 181, 225, 226, 227. 

Wilson's, no. 
Phalaropus lobatus, 74, 226, 227, 

302. 
Phasianus nycthemerus, 70. 

pictus, 70. 

torquatus, 70. 
Pheasant, Mongolian, 70. 
Philentoma, 234. 
Philohela minor, 84, 136, 291. 
Phlogcenas, 235. 
Phoebe, 137. 

Say's, 304. 
PhyUoscopus, 233. 
Pica pica hudsonica, 268, 304. 
Picicorvus, 179. 

columbianus, 179, 260, 269, 

337- 
Picoides americanus dorsalis, 268, 

303- 
arcticus, 303. 

Picumnus obsoletus, 66. 

Pigeon, 234. 

Band-tailed, 267. 

Bronzed, 339. 

Ground, 236. 

Passengery 38, 115. 
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major, 85. 
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ISTrhocentor, 233. 
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V)£-AIL. 123. 

Blue. 221. 

Caltforniat 70. 

Japanese. 3 jo. 

$pani«h. 127. 
i^;rM^lu» aeneus. 333. 

cr»»)&iro(itris, 126. 

qui»ouIa, 13S. 

«;ui]tciila cneus, 70. 
i^:;:« Blue. 127. 
i^Mk. 121. 

R%i;sD\i.K. George M.. obliteration 
.^t'lhe tArMil itcutell.! in Accifittr 
,'^frri in Tex.is, 251; tempera- 
t;:;v «n*l nest-bnildini;. zfKU 

Ra:'.. BlAck. 260. 
King. 136. 

R«in-bird. 125, 127. 

R^ino, Walter, notice of his 'Binl- 
Nostinu in North- West Can.id.i.' 

547- 
Rnllin.i. 317. 

R.iIIites. 317. 
Rallus IvKlinjji, 242. 

oaribaMiN, 242. 

corvi. 2^2. 
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Railus crepitans, 242. 

elegans, 136, 242. 
equatorialis, 242, 243. 
gularis, 74. 
longirostris, 242. 
longirostris caribseus, 122. 
longirostris cubanus, 67, 

242. 
obsoietus, 242. 
saturatus, 243. 
scottii, 242. 
virginianus, 163. 
Ramphoceius, 66. 
Ramphoccelus, 66. 

atrosericeus capitalis, 66. 
Raven, 137, 269. 

White-necked, 220. 
Red-legs, 122. 
Redpoll, 108, 333. 
Redstart, 134, 140. 

American, 307. 
Regulus calendula, 67, 308. 
satrapa olivacea, 30S. 
Rhipidura, 233. 

Rhynchophanes mccowni, 216. 
Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha, 66. 
Richmond, Chas. W., notice of his 
paper on a collection of birds 
from Eastern Nicaragua and Rio 
Frio, Costa Rica, 170. 
Richmond, Chas. W., and F. H. 
Knowlton, birds of South Central 
Montana, 298. 
Ridgway, Robert, note on Rouge- 
tius aldabranus^ 74; on geo- 
graphical variation in Sialia 
mexicana Swainson, 145 ; notice 
of his paper on the genus 
Myiarchus, 168; notice of his 
paper on a small collection of 
birds from Costa Rica, 169; 
notice of his paper on a collection 
of birds made in Alaska, 169; 
notice of his paper on a new 
Storm Petrel from the coast ai 
Western Mexico, 169; notice of 
his revision of the genus Formi- 
<r«r/«5 Boddaert, 169; Picicorvus 
an untenable genus, 179; geo- 
graphical, versus sexual, variation 
in Oreortyx fictus^ 193; Colinus 
virginianui cubanensis not a 
Florida Bird, 324. 
Rissa tridactyla, 162. 
Road-runner, 220, 221, 268. 
Robin, 30, 68,71, 102, 104, 106, 109, 

I35» I40» 215. 
Western, 216, 270, 308. 



Robin-red-breast, 124. 

Robinson, Wirt, taming Chipping 

Sparrows, 328. 
Rougetius abbotti, 74. 

aldabranus, 74. 

bemieri, 74. 

gularis, 74. 
Ruff, 325. 
Rynchops nigra, 162, 181. 



Sage, Jno. H., notes on some Con- 
necticut Birds, 181. 
Salpinctes obsoletus, 222, 269, 307. 
Salvador!, T., notice of his Cata- 
logue of Pigeons, 60. 
Sanderling, 122, 183, 225. 
Sandpiper, Baird*8, 301, 325. 

Least, 98, 122, 301, 325. 

Semipalmated, 98. 

Spotted, 136, 302. 

Western, 95, 325. 

Western Solitary, 302. 
Sapsucker, 178. 

Red -n aped, 268, 303. 

Williamson's, 268, 303. 
Sarcophanops, 235. 
Sarcops, 233, 234. 
Sarothrura, 317. 
Saurothera andria, 164, 165. 

bahamensis, 164, 165. 

vetula, 124. 
Sayornis phcebe, 137. 

saya. 216, 304. 
Scaup, 225. 

Schrenck, Dr. Leopold von, obitu- 
ary notice of, 264. 
Scolecophagus atroviolaceus, 67. 

cyanocephalus, 305. 
Scops, 233, 234. 
Scoter, Surf, 97. 

White-winged, 97, 183. 
Scytalopus argentifrons, 169. 
Seiurus aurocapillus, 70, 91, 140. 
Selasphorus platycercus, 244* 326. 
Setaria, 234. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 140, 307. 
Sewy-sewy, 127. 

Sharpe, R. Bowdler, notice of his 
paper on the 'Zoogeographical 
Areas of the World,' 63 ; notice of 
his Catalogue of the Fulicarise 
and Alectorides, 242. 
Shearwater, Audubon's, 85. 

Black-vented. 97. 

Dark-bodied, 30, 96, 97. 

Greater, 85. 

Pink-footed, 30, 96. 
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Shine-eye, 126. 

Short, Ernest H., notice of his birds 
of Western New York, 168. 

Shrike, Logger-head, 139. 
Northern, 348, 329. 
White-rumped, 220, 221, 307. 

Shufeldt, R. W., notes on photo- 
graphing a live specimen of 
Gambers Partridge, 1 28 ; random 
notes on some of the parasites of 
birds, 186; notice of his 'Compara- 
tive Oology of North American 
Birds,' 314. 

Shufeldt, R. W., and Miss M. R. 
Audubon, the last portrait of 
Audubon, together with a letter 
to his son, 309. 

Sialia arctica, 69, 216, 270, 308. 
caeruleocollis, 148, 155. 
mexicana, 145, 146, 150, 151, 

X54» 155- 270. 
mexicana anabelse, 145, 150, 

159- 
mexicana bairdi, 148, 149, 

150* 157- 
mexicana occidentalis, 145, 

148, 149, 150, 156. 

sialis, 140. 
Siphia, 234. 
Siskin, Pine, 38, 305. 
Sitta, 235. 

canadensis, 270, 307, 331. 

carolinensis, 140. 

carolinensis aculeata, 270, 

307- 
mexicana, 45. 

pygmaea, 270. 
Skillen, James, the change fmm 
winter to spring plumage in the 
male Bobolink (^Dolichonyx oryzi- 
varus) t 180. 
Skimmer, Black, 181. 
Skua, Great, 174. 

Southern, 282. 
Snipe, Wilson's, 102, 301. 
Snowflake, loi, 103, 109. 
Solitaire, Townsend's, 270. 
Somateria dresseri, 69, 223, 323. 

spectabilis, 69, 223, 323. 
Sora, 302. 
Sparrow, Black, 126. 

Brewer's, 218, 219,306. 

Chipping, 139, 256,' 32S. 

English, 216, 261. 

Field, 102, 139. 

Fox, 215. 

Grasshopper, 34. 

Harris's, 183. 



"Sparrow, HensIow*s 34, 139. 

Intermediate, jois. 

Jack, 126. 

Leconte's, 34, 102, 256, 332. 

Lincoln's, 306. 

Mountain Song, 306. 

Nelson's, 333. 

Savanna, 66. 

Sea-side, 139. 

Sharp-tailed, 139. 

Song, 30, 102, 139, 215. 

Tree, 301. 

Vesper, 11 1, 139, 218. 

Western Chipping, 218, 306. 

Western Grasshopper, 305. 

Western Lark, 306. 

Western Savanna, 305. 

Western Vesper, 305. 

Western White-crowned, 218. 

White- throated, 102, 182. 

Yellow-winged, 139. 
Spatula clypeata, 84. 
Speotyto cuniculariahypogaea, 222. 
Sphyrapicus thyroideus, 268, 303. 

varius nuchalis, 222, 268, 303. 
Spilornis, 234. 
Spindalis nigricephala, 127. 
Spinus pinus, 269, 305. 

psaltria, 69. 

psaltria croceus, 245. 

tristis, 69, 138, 305. 
Spiza americana, 78, 79, 119, 126. 
Spizagtus, 233. 
Spizella breweri, 306. 

monticola ochracea, 301. 

pusilla, 139. 

socialis. 69, 139, 256, 328. 

socialis arizonx, 306. 
Starling, 234. 

Steere, J. B., the distribution of 
genera and species of non-migra- 
tory land birds in the Philip- 
pines, 231 . 
Stejneger, Leonhard, notice of his 
*Notes on Japanese Birds in the 
Science College Museum, To- 
koyo, Japan,' 170. 
Stelgidoptervx serripennis, 139, 

308/ 
Stellula calliope, 304. 
Stercorarius catarrhactes, 174 
Sterna americana, 119. 

anarthetuR, 119. 

antillarum, 183, 259. 

fuliginosa, 120. 

hirundo, 16, 120. 

maxima, 85. 120 

sandvicensis acuflavida, I2<x 
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Slerna tBChegrava, 85. 


Tern, Caspian. 85. 


Stone, Witmer, summer birds oi 


Common, :6, 


the Pine KarrenB of New Jerse- , 


Least, 183. 


;33 ; capture of Ctryte lorgualn 


Noddy, ijo. 


at Laredo, Tckhe, 1771 som.; 


Roseate, lao. 


lummer birds of the Pocon.i 


Royal, 85. 




Sooty, ISO. 


notice of his 'Revision of tliu 


Thalassidroma melania, 169. 


GenuB-4((oi(5,'3i7; notice of his 


Thompson, Ernest E., hybrid PtMi- 
cola tmicUator + Carfodacm 


'Review of the Old World RaU 


iit.ie,'3i7. 


purpurtus, i. 


Strix, 133. 


Thrasher, Bendire's. 219. 


tlammea furcate, 114. 


Brown, 140. 


pratlncola, ^53, 
Sturnelia magna, 138. 


Curved-billed, 219. 


Palmer'i, 319. 


a magna neglecta, 305. 
1 Sturnia, 333. 
' Surber, Thaddeus, capture of the 


Sage,3'>7- 


Triponai, 334. 


Thrush, Audubon's Hermit, 370. 


Golden Eagle at Covington, 


308. 


Virginia. 7J. 


Gray-cheeked, 104, 110. 


Surnia ulula caparoch, 301. 


Hermit. 66, 104, 


Surniculud, 134- 


Olive-backed, 308. 


Swallow, Bank, 306. 


Varied, 3sS. 160. 


Barn, loi. 139,306. 

Cliff. 139. 3o6- ^ ^, 


Wood, 140. 


ThryochorusludovicianuE, 140, 330. 


Rough-winged, 139, 118, 308. 


Tiga, 133. 134. 
Titlark. Missouri, 18:. 


Tree. 133. 135, 139, 306. 


Violet-green, 169, 301. 


Titmouse. Black -capped, ai^. 


Swan. WhiBtUng. 74. 


Gray. 170. 


Swift, Chimney, no. 137. 


Tufted, 140. 


While-lhroaled. 186, 168. 


Todus viridis, 114. 




Tom-fool. 136. 


microcephala,344. 


Totanus flavipes. 133. 301. 335- 


mitrata. 84. 140, sSi. 


melanoleucus. 113. 303. 


pusilla, 50. 181, 369. 




pusillB pileolata. so. 307. 


Towhee, 38, 134. 144. 


Sylvia occidentalis, 154. 


Arctic, 306. 


Symphemia semipaltnaU inornaia. 


Canon, ai6, 218, 219. 330. 


302. 


aS„,.„. 


Tachycineta bicolor, 139, 306. 


Gi«en-Uiled. 369. 306. 


thalassina. 169. 301. 


Treat, Willard E.. Piataropus leia- 


Tachyphoniia rubifrons, 169. . 


«j- a correction, 74. 


Tallowhead,304. 


Treron.333. . 


Tanager. Cooper's, 3II. 


Tringabairdii.301. 31s- 


Grim son -headed. 369. 


canutus. 163. 359. 


Louisiana, no, s6o, 306. 


fuscicollls, 163, 359. 


Tanagrapalmarum, 171. 


maculaU, 335. 






TanjgnalhuB, 338. 
everettii, :3s. 


Trochilus colubris, 137. 244. 
platycercus, 2M. 


luconensis, 338. 


Troglodytes aGdon. 69, 140. 164. 


Tatler, Wandering, 95. 


aEdon aztecu-. 3:9, 369. 307. 




hiemalis pacificui, 169, 181. 


Green-winged. 301. 


Trogon chrysomelas, 171. 


Tern, J 1:9. 
m. Black, 73. 74- 


luroui^ aonstJB^cnRic. no, -44- 

^lonaliischk^ auduboni, 270. 


■MjI^h 


308. 
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Turdus aonalaschkae pallasii, 182. 

fuscescens, 335. 

fuscescens salicicola, 222. 

mu8telinu8, 140. 

ustulatus, 244. 

U8tulatu8 8wain8onii, 308. 
Turnix» 233. 
Turnstone, 226. 
Turtur, 236. 
Tyler, Martha G., the Barn Owl in 

Northern Vermont, 253. 
Tympanuchus amcricanus, 68, 69. 

americanu8 attwateri, 46, 130. 

attwateri, 46, 70. 
Tyrannu8 doniinicen8i8, 14, 126 
178. 

tyrannus, 137, 304. 

vociferans, 219. 



Uria lomvia. 175. 
Urinator imber, 69. 
lumme, 164. 

Vbrrill, a. H., and G. E., notice 
of their notes on the fauna of the 
Island of Dominica, 246. 
Vireo calidris, 14, 127, 246. 

gilvuB, 307. 

gilvus swainsoni, 50. 

huttoni insularis, 51. 

huttoni obscurus, 51. 

modestus, 127. 

noveboracensis, 139. 

olivaceus, 139, 334, 335. 

philadelphicuB, 181. 

solitarius cassini, 220. 

solitarius plumbeus, 79, 162. 
269. 

swainsoni, 50. 
Vireo, 215. 

Orange-crowned, 307. 

Plumbeous, 79, 269. 

Red-eyed, 139, 334. 

Warbling, 307. 

White-eyed, 134, 139. 
Voorhees, Clark Greenwood, Con- 
necticut notes, 259. 
Vulture, California, 76. 

Turkey, 136, 250, 267, 302. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, notice 
of his paper on the Palsearctic 
and Nearctic Regions, 318. 
Warbler, Audubon's, 221, 269, 307. 
Bachman's, 333. 
Black-and-white, 109, 139. 



Warbler, Blackburn ian, 26, 27. 

Black-capped Flycatching, 

220. 
Black-poll, 79, 109. 
Black-throated Blue, 27, 183, 

260. 
Canadian, 27, 29. 
Cape May, 141. 
Chestnut-sided, 26. 
Golden-winged, 83. 
Hooded, 84, 133, 140, 282. 
Kirtland*s, 258. 
Lucy's, 217, 218, 219. 
Macgillivray*s, 269, 307. 
Myrtle, 103, iii. 
Orange-crowned, 109, 269, 

307- 

Palm, 26, 27. 38, 105, 181, 
333. 

Parula, 15, 134, 139. 

Pileolated, 307. 

Pine. 15, 104. 105, 134, 140. 

Pine-creeping, 15. 

Prairie, 133, 134, 140. 

Prothonotarv, 320. 

Tennessee, 83. 

Townsend's, 269. 

Western Yellow, 221. 

Wilson's. 181, 269. 

Yellow, 104, 109, 140, 307. 

Yellow Palm, 26. 

Yellow-throated, 31, 109. 
Warren, Oscar B., Calcarins laft- 
ponicus in winter at Palmer, 
Marquette Co., Michigan, 180. 
Water-thrush, Grinncll's, 109. 

Louisiana. loi. 
Watson, Amelia M., taming of a 

Chipping Sparrow, 256. 
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Page 47, line 14, for* April* read *Jan.' 
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4, ** Mast* read *lack.* 

10, ** ^Myiardius* read ^Myiarchus/ 

19, ** ^Nyctale" read 'N^yctala.* 

24, ** 'Carington* read 'Carrington ' 

3 and 6 of footnote, for 'Clark* read 'Field.' 

23, for 'sandivicensis' read 'sandvicensis.' 
18, " *i889'read '1891.' 

24, " ^vociferus* read ^vociferans* 
22, dele common after Corethura, 
14, for 'orooecus' read 'orececus.' 

14, for ^favoMceUa* read ^ Pavoncella,* 



Plate IV, bottom line, for 'preesing' read *preening.* 
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